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when emergency relief took on astronomical proportions, pub- 

lic authorities and private citizens equally, after recovering 
from their astonishment, should experience a phase of doubt, and 
should wish more convincing evidence of the necessity of such huge 
expenditures for a purpose which hitherto has occupied little space 
in the public budgets and public notice. In New York City, in par- 
ticular, this attitude has found expression in a series of investiga- 
tions and inquiries, the findings and recommendations of which will 
be reviewed in this article. 

These investigations, naming them in the order of the date of their 
reports, are as follows: 

1. Mayor LaGuardia’s Committee on Unemployment Relief, ap- 
pointed in October, 1934, and reporting to the Mayor in March, 
1935. This was an unofficial and informal citizens’ committee, the 
chairman of which was Mr. George Z. Medalie (suggested by the 
Welfare Council), a civic leader in the metropolis, who had rendered 
notable service as an assistant district attorney and had been a can- 
didate for United States Senator. The counsel and secretary of the 
Committee was Mrs. Justine Wise Tulin, of the corporation coun- 
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sel’s office, a daughter of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, nationally known 
for courageous civic leadership. Six additional members represented 
civic, charitable, medical, and labor interests. This Committee pro- 
ceeded without any considerable staff of its own, but was aided by 
experienced social workers, statisticians, and others. 

2. The Welfare Council of New York City, through its Research 
Bureau, and otherwise, had conducted a more or less continuous 
study of the development of public relief in New York City. Its 
president, Mr. Charles C. Burlingham, and the chairman of its execu- 
tive committee, who is the writer of this article, in behalf of the 
Council and by its direction, made public a statement with regard to 
various phases of the investigation of public relief in New York by a 
committee of the Board of Aldermen on May 13, 1935. 

3. Governor Lehman’s Commission on Unemployment Relief was 
appointed by him in August, 1934, to report upon the entire subject 
of emergency and permanent relief in the state of New York. Mr. 
Allen Wardwell, a well-known civic leader and public-spirited citi- 
zen, is its chairman; Mr. Philip J. Wickser of Buffalo, its vice-chair- 
man, and an executive committee includes, besides these two, the 
chairmen of its various sub-committees. One such sub-committee, 
with Mr. Fred M. Stein as chairman, deals with the relief situation 
in New York City. The Governor’s Commission has had the benefit 
of both public and private funds, and equipped itself soon after its 
appointment with a competent and adequate staff, which has been 
supplemented from time to time for various phases of its inquiry. It 
began an investigation of the administration of the Home Relief Bu- 
reau of New York City at about the time of the appointment of 
Mayor LaGuardia’s Committee, and after conference with that 
Committee, the scope of the work of each was outlined so as to avoid 
duplication. Governor Lehman’s Commission, having received a 
report from its sub-committee on the New York City Home Relief 
Bureau, and having given it extended and serious consideration, sub- 
mitted to the Governor and made public its report on this subject on 
June 24, 1935. 

4. The Board of Aldermen of the City of New York, which has 
authority to investigate all public activities in that city, passed a 
resolution on September 14, 1934, directing one of its committees to 
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make a survey of the Department of Public Welfare and of the re- 
lief question. On October 16 the resolution was amended, calling for 
the appointment of a special committee on this subject in the City of 
New York. Honorable Bernard S. Deutsch, elected by the voters at 
large as president of the Board of Aldermen, was chairman of this 
committee, which included also six members of the Board. Mr. 
Kenneth Dayton, of the staff of President Deutsch, served as counsel 
of the committee in the early period of its work, and was succeeded 
on March 2, 1935, by special counsel selected for this purpose by the 
committee, Mr. Lloyd Paul Stryker. This committee reported 
through its counsel on July 8, 1935. 

5. The Lehman Commission also submitted, on the recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Home and Work Relief (Miss Ruth Taylor, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare of Westchester County, chairman), 
and of its executive committee, a report on “Work Relief Construc- 
tion Projects Both in New York City and up-State” on August 15, 
1935: 

6. General Hugh S. Johnson, Works Progress Administrator for 
New York City, appointed late in August, 1935, a citizens’ commit- 
tee to examine into white-collar projects under the WPA. Of this 
committee, Major Benjamin H. Namm of Brooklyn, owner of de- 
partment stores and active in welfare agencies, was chairman. The 
committee included also Mr. Kenneth Dayton (above referred to), 
Dr. Neva Deardorff, head of the Research Division of the Welfare 
Council, and five others. This Committee reported to General John- 
son on October 14, 1935. General Johnson also appointed a commit- 
tee of three engineers headed by Colonel William J. Wilgus, recently 
retired from the directorship of the Works Division of the Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau, to report on numbers of employable men, pre- 
vailing rates, reasonable projects, and available funds. This com- 
mittee reported on September 25. 


FINDINGS REPORTED 


1. Mayor LaGuardia’s Committee, in view of the relatively short 
time which elapsed between its appointment and its report, and of 
the lack of staff under its own directior., submitted an unexpectedly 
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comprehensive review of the development, standards, and adminis- 
tration of emergency relief. Its various chapters each included con- 
clusions and recommendations, and a closing chapter summarized 
these in more general form. 

In its opening sketch of the problem, the Committee pointed out 
that 
one out of every three men and women gainfully occupied in 1930 is now un- 
employed due to lack of work, and in the City’s population of seven million over 
two and a half million are intimately affected by the resultant loss of family in- 
comes. The vast scope of the problem cannot be more clearly set forth than by 
these simple figures. It is heartening to note that although the relief rolls have 
steadily increased in volume they still contain only one-half of the unemployed 
families in this City. This is a clear indication that in a tremendous number of 
cases families in New York City have either sought or been required to sustain 
themselves independently so long as it was possible to do so. The continuing 
years of unemployment are forcing an increasing number of families who have 
always been independent to seek public relief. As the years of unemployment go 
on the number of unemployed families who will be forced to resort to public aid 
must constantly increase. It is therefore clear that nothing but a substantial in- 
crease in the employment of workers by either private industry or on public 
works can save this City from an increasing deluge of families who have been 
finally rendered destitute by years of enforced idleness. 


The Committee stated relief costs by years in Table I. 


TABLE I 


EXPENDITURES FOR RELIEF IN NEW YORK CITY ACCORDING TO 
SOURCE OF INCOME 
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It noted that although public relief expenditures had steadily in- 
creased, the average cost of relief per family (including materials and 
supplies for work-relief) had diminished, being in 1932, $51.36, in 
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1933, $39-37, in 1934, $42.15. Its chief contribution, perhaps, was its 
study of standards of relief, from which we quote at some length: 


When the Home Relief Bureau was first set up a committee of expert nutri- 
tionists drew up a schedule for minimum food allowances which would sustain 
health standards if every penny were well spent. Due to lack of funds the Bu- 
reau could not apply the schedule and frequently granted only one-half of the 
amount required. In October, 1933, a new food allowance schedule was set up 
which followed the current minimum standards established by the experts of the 
private agencies. This schedule has been continued by the Home Relief Bureau 
up to the present time, although a committee of experts recommended on Janu- 
ary 22nd that the food allowance be increased to meet the 11% increase in the 
retail food costs. The food allowance has not kept pace with the shrinkage of 
the relief dollar. 

Interviews with the administrators of the 34 precincts throughout the City 
showed that in only one precinct was the food allowance adequate for maintain- 
ing health standards, that it was found barely adequate in three precincts, and 
inadequate in the remaining thirty precincts. In Queens, where food prices are 
generally 2% higher than Manhattan, and in Richmond, where the price levels 
are still higher, the administrators were convinced that an additional allowance 
should be made. It was pointed out in Richmond that even the proposed in- 
crease in the budget allowance for food would cover only approximately 40% of 
the increase necessary to maintain health standards. Under the present food 
budget the allowance to each person in a family of five is 8 cents per meal. 


It recommended in this connection that: 


The budget allowance for food should be increased 11% in accordance with 
the increase in the cost of food, and a study should be made to determine wheth- 
er a supplementary allowance should be added in boroughs where the cost of liv- 
ing is considerably higher than the general level throughout the City. 


On the subject of the rent allowance the Committee noted as fol- 
lows: c 

The provision of adequate shelter for the unemployed has presented one of 
the most difficult problems in relief. For a considerable period of time rent pay- 
ments were made only after eviction and then only for a few months when the 
grants for this purpose were again withdrawn until further evictions. The chaos 
and tragedies resulting from this procedure finally led to a new policy under 
which a regular rent allowance was included in the family budget. As a result, 
the constant terrors of eviction have diminished. 

The rent allowance to families and individuals on relief, however, continues as 
a serious problem both for the unemployed and for the administrators of relief. 

The precinct administrators with one exception reported unanimously that 
the home relief rental allowance was not sufficient to meet the average rentals 
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in their districts, and that the differentials varied from $3 to $25 a month. The 
maximum home relief rent allowance is $25 while the average rents in most dis- 
tricts were reported to be between $30 and $40 a month. Reports from Queens 
state that when families are evicted there is no place for them to move unless 
they reduce their living standards below the standard of decency. Although the 
landlords in accepting relief vouchers agree to accept such vouchers in full pay- 
ment, it is common knowledge that the home relief families are forced to make 
up the difference in a large number of cases. 

To get an accurate picture of the housing situation, the homes of 2,201 home 
relief families living on the Lower East Side, in East Harlem and the Upper West 
Side were studied. The survey disclosed appalling conditions. Many of the 
houses were old law fire traps with vertical fire-escapes or no fire-escapes for 
front apartments and with open wood stairways without lights. 

Ordinary sanitary facilities were lacking in almost one-half of the houses. 
Families shared hall toilets and even slept in bedrooms without windows. 

The survey showed that 883 of the 2,201 families studied had no private 
toilets, 647 had no steam heat while only 671 had both private toilets and steam 
heat. It also revealed that 24% of the families were crowded together so that 
there were more than 2 persons per room excluding kitchen—which is less than 
the minimum standard set by housing experts. 

The rent allowance for 386 of these families was being supplemented definite- 
ly from the food allowance. In other words, 17% of the families on relief, as- 
suming this study to be typical, were using money sorely needed for food to keep 
a roof over their heads. 


The Committee’s recommendations in regard to rentals were these: 


1. The maximum rent allowance should be increased. 

2. Minimum standards of housing should be established by an enlarged ad- 
visory housing board at Central Office composed of experts in the field of hous- 
ing who agree to serve without pay. This board should work out agreements be- 
tween the City, the largest lessee of private flats, and landlords for the proper 
maintenance of the buildings in which relief families live. The housing board 
should have at its disposal a small staff of investigators to enforce the standards 
that are set. The administrative supervisors of the precincts should have the 
discretionary power to vary family allowances where local conditions make it 
necessary, subject to the supervision of the housing board. 

3. The relief administration should be empowered to remove families from 
tenements that do not meet the standards established by its housing board. 

4. All rent allowance should be paid in cash. 

5. The equivalent of rent should be paid to home owners so that they may 
retain their homes. 


As to clothing, the Committee said: 


The private agencies include a regular clothing allowance in their budget 
which averages about $200 a year for a family of five. In contrast, the Home Re- 
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lief Bureau has given some clothing in emergency cases and whenever funds 
were available, but has not had sufficient funds to make a regular clothing allow- 
ance to any families on relief. During the year 1934 a total of $2,744,676.64 was 
allotted for clothing to the families on the Home Relief rolls. The average num- 
ber of families on the relief rolls during that year was 169,416, so that the aver- 
age family allowance for clothing for the entire year was $16.20. Since many of 
the families had been unemployed for four years and had no reserve clothing, 
and since the last substantial allowance of clothing by the Home Relief Bu- 
reau was made in March, 1934, the inadequacy of this appropriation caused seri- 
ous distress..... 

The failure to provide necessary clothing has been a vital factor in the break- 
down of the morale of the unemployed. No man or woman can be expected to 
remain employable or seek work if he is not decently clothed. In order to correct 
this situation it is necessary to secure a report from each investigator as to the 
immediate needs of the families on his case load and secure the funds necessary 
to meet these needs. In addition to this corrective step, the family budgets must 
be modified to include a regular minimum allowance. The funds to be appro- 
priated for this purpose must be recognized as an absolute necessity by the City, 
State and Federal appropriating bodies. 


As to fuel and light the Committee said: 


The allowance of the Home Relief Bureau for gas, electricity and coal approx- 
imates that of the private agencies and is adequate. 


It then pointed out that difficulties had arisen in the distribution 
of coal causing regrettable hardships to many of those on relief. 
The Committee made also the following points: 


The private agencies include in their budget a regular weekly allowance for 
both cleaning and household supplies. The Home Relief budget includes a regu- 
lar allowance for cleaning supplies but nothing for household expenses. There is 
no allowance to cover the cost of the necessary replacements of dishes, pots, 
pans, brooms and other similar utensils. . . . . 

Private agencies include in their budget a regular allowance for carfare and 
for “other expenses” to cover recreation, insurance and similar incidentals. 
Some agencies include the provision for such “other expenses”’ in their clothing 
allowance. In addition, the general practice of these agencies is to allow for such 
items as church, education, recreation and insurance on a case work basis accord- 
ing to the need of each family. The Home Relief Bureau budget fails to include 
any allowance to cover carfare..... There is also no allowance in the Home 
Relief budget to cover the cost of personal incidentals, such as hair-cuts, soap, 
tooth-paste, etc. There is no allowance for recreation for either children or 


All the private charitable agencies meet moving expenses as the need arises in 
each family. There is no allowance for moving experses in the Home Relief 
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budget. This omission has become serious in view of the large number of fam- 
ilies who are forced to move because of the inadequate rent schedule included in 
the Home Relief budget. 


The Committee then compared the actual budgetary allowance by 
five leading voluntary relief agencies to a family comprising father 
and mother and children of thirteen, ten, and seven, item by item. 
This showed a surprising uniformity between these five voluntary 
agencies as to the weekly budget for such a family, varying only from 
$20.55 te $21.05. The weekly budget allowed by the Home Relief 
Bureau for such a family was shown to be only $12.10. It pointed 
out that a majority of the 340,000 families on relief were being forced 
to live on a standard of life 40 per cent below the minimum fixed by 
experts in welfare work. 

The report also discussed the question of the wages of working 
children in the relief families, of part-time earnings in relief families, 
and of relief through the public schools. Its recommendations on the 
general subject of standards of relief were summarized as follows: 


1. The budget allowance for food should be increased at once and kept in line 
with the cost of food in New York. 

2. The maximum rent allowance should be increased in New York City. The 
procedure recommended above for determining the rent allowance to each fam- 
ily on the basis of both the size of the family and the real estate problem in the 
City should be adopted. The rent allowance should be paid in cash rather than 
by voucher. A rent allowance should be granted to home owners as well as 
tenants. 

3. A regular clothing allowance to be determined by the Home Relief Bu- 
reau in co-operation with the Home Economics group of the Welfare Council 
should be included in all budgets. 

4. A regular allowance for household supplies, ice, carfare, and incidentals 
should be added to the Home Relief Budget. 

5. A minor member of a family on Home Relief who secures work should be 
permitted to retain 50% of his earnings and 50% should be charged against the 
family budget. All other members of a family on home relief should be permitted 
to retain 50% of their earnings until the total family income reaches the mini- 
mum budget allowed by the private agencies, as necessary to maintain health 
standards. 

6. Cases in which a member of a family on relief secures work in industry 
equal to or exceeding the minimum budget allowed by private agencies should 
be considered open, but inactive, for a period of six months. 

7. A reasonable allowance for moving expenses should be granted to relief 
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families where they are forced to move or where moving is recommended by the 
Home Relief Bureau. 


In its chapter on the “Administration of Relief,’ the Mayor’s 
Committee compared the ratio of the cost of service and administra- 
tion to actual relief given in a total of eleven family service agencies, 
showing that from 1929 to 1933, inclusive, service and administra- 
tion costs had ranged from 43 per cent in 1929 to 25 per cent in 1932, 
and 28 per cent in 1933. The cost of administration in the Home Re- 
lief Bureau was put at 12 per cent. On this and similar material the 
Committee commented: 


These figures show that even at the present time the portion of the public re- 
lief dollar spent on administrative expenses is considerably less than one-half 
of that spent by private agencies. The private agencies contend that such a 
comparison is not fair since a considerable portion of their work consists in in- 
tangible services to the families under their care in the form of advice and guid- 
ance, which makes for a high administrative ratio. The Home Relief Bureau 
performs similar services to a far lesser degree. In a vast majority of the home 
relief cases, the chief problem is one of economic security, since the great need is 
for jobs and not for social service care. Even in those families where the advice 
and guidance given by private agencies is needed it is impossible for the home 
relief investigators to give such assistance in full measure. The average case 
worker in a private agency handles 31 families. In New York City, the average 
investigator handles an active Home Relief case load of 64, or over twice as 
many as the investigator for a private agency. .... 

From the outset of the administration of relief, the established policy has 
been to keep down administrative costs. This policy was based on the knowledge 
that every dollar appropriated was needed for actual relief, and on the false as- 
sumption that the administration of relief was an emergency measure. It is now 
clear that this assumption cannot be retained and that it is essential to secure an 
efficient plant for the administration of relief on a long time basis. A survey of 
the home relief precincts and the case loads of the home relief investigators indi- 
cates that the failure to appropriate necessary funds for administrative costs has 
led to false economy, inefficiency, and financial losses. 


The Committee dwelt upon the fact that not only was the staff in- 
sufficient in numbers, but that the precinct offices of the Home Re- 
lief Bureau were extraordinarily unsuitable and badly equipped. It 
said: 


Due to the inadequacy of the funds appropriated to meet even the necessities 
of food and shelter, and the belief that the administration of relief was a tem- 
porary measure, the City administration, beginning in 1931, took the position 
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that it should not divert relief funds even to secure an adequate plant or ade- 
quate personnel. As part of this general policy it was determined that no rent 
should be paid for home relief precincts, and thus many of them were housed in 
condemned schools, used schools or lofts which could not be rented. ... . 

The City’s unwillingness to rent adequate precinct offices in the interest of 
economy delayed the improvement of this situation until October, 1934, when 
the State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration agreed to reimburse the 
City 100% for new and approved precinct offices. .... 

Only twelve of the thirty-four precincts in operation in January could be re- 
garded as offering fair facilities for the work to be done. The remaining 22 pre- 
cincts were found to offer inadequate housing and equipment facilities to the 


The lack of tables and chairs for the staff is still prevalent. In many pre- 
cincts there is no space for hat and coat racks with the result that staff members 
work with their hats and coats on. Although accurate case records are essential 
to both the prompt distribution of relief and the investigation and closing of 
cases, many precincts are still required to use crates and cartons for filing cabi- 
nets. 


The Committee considered at length the question of personnel and 
its organization. The trend of its comments are suggested by the 
following: 

In the early days of the Home Relief Organization, the entire staff was chosen 
directly from the relief rolls, and the continuation of employment was dependent 
on meeting the home relief requirements. The staff was under constant investi- 
gation and efficient employees had to be dismissed if another member of the 
family secured employment or if they failed to show need for any other reason. 
When it became clear that the resultant high turnover and insecurity of the 
staff made efficient work impossible, a category of non-relief employees was 
established in 1934 whose employment is dependent on satisfactory performance 
rather than on destitution. There is no question that the efficiency of the entire 
bureau has increased vastly with this change in policy. 

There are at the present time 10,000 employees in the Home Relief Bureau on 
the non-relief payroll... .. 

In selecting personnel for supervisory positions and for investigators, great 
emphasis has been placed on the necessity for experience in social work under 
private agencies. In the early days of the administration of relief, it was inevita- 
ble that the social work profession should be regarded as the best source for 
staff material. 

Before 1930 private agencies found that a problem of personal maladjustment 
frequently lay behind the economic difficulties of their clients. The social work- 
er, therefore, concentrated to an increasing extent on the need of case study or 
psychological and psychiatric treatment. 
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The one million men and women who are unemployed today in New York 
City as a result of the depression cannot be regarded as maladjusted individuals 
in need of case work any more than the survivors of an earthquake. They now 
represent a fair cross-section of the community, and if special psychological care 
is needed it is due largely to the failure of the community to adequately meet the 
problem of unemployment and relief. The administration of relief should not 
therefore be looked upon as a problem of case work, and social case work training 
by the professional schools and private agencies should not be considered as the 
chief prerequisite to becoming either an investigator or administrator. This does 
not mean that the profession of social workers does not still provide a fertile 
source for administrative personnel. 

The primary duty of the investigator and his supervisors in the precincts is to 
investigate claims for relief thoroughly, pay relief promptly where it is warrant- 
ed, and deny relief where the claim is undeserved. Professional training to do 
this work may be secured in the field. Where it is found that individuals or 
families are in need of special case work, the family should be referred to a co- 
operative private agency or to a special case work division in the Home Relief 
Bureau. The case work division should deai with special cases and should not 
attempt to parallel the entire administration. 

The same qualities and experience that make a good investigator if supple- 
mented by administrative ability would make good material for the supervisory 
staff. In the past, professional social work experience has been required as a 
necessary qualification for a supervisory position and the opportunity of pro- 
motion from the ranks of investigators has been negligible. 

This emphasis on case work experience is not necessary if it is recognized that 
the chief problem of the relief administration is to grant relief to those entitled 
to it and to refuse relief to those not so entitled. In addition to being unneces- 
sary, it has deprived investigators who have become proficient of the incentive 
which possibie promotion always holds. It must necessarily also deter compe- 
tent young people from entering this work. 

The widespread feeling of investigators that there is little chance of advance- 
ment is supported by the records of the Relief Bureau. In 1934 only 43 or 12% 
of the 354 supervisory aides and intake interviewers placed were chosen from the 
investigators. Both of these jobs are logical posts to which qualified investiga- 
tors should be promoted. .... 

The Division of Special Investigators is charged with the duty of discovering 
and ending frauds practiced by either recipients of relief or staff members. 

As previously shown, the flying squadrons with small case loads have been 
able to remove a substantial number of suspicious cases from the relief rolls. The 
average investigator, with a total load of 90 home and work relief cases, neither 
has the time nor the facilities to do thorough and difficult investigations on 
suspicious cases. The securing of such evidence requires a specialized technique 
which the majority of investigators probably do not possess. 
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It is therefore recommended that a large staff of special investigators should 
be built up to handle suspicious cases under the supervision of Central Office. 
The supervisors of each precinct should be required to refer all suspicious cases to 
such investigators. .... 

The Administrative Supervisors of the precincts have for the most part had 
years of professional experience. There is, however, no inevitable correlation be- 
tween the ability to do a good case work job and the ability to administer the dis- 
tribution of relief to thousands of families efficiently. Some of the administrators 
chosen from the social work field have proven to be excellent while others have 
shown that they did not have and could not acquire the necessary administrative 
ability to make a precinct function efficiently. The personnel records prove that 
these facts are known in many cases to the Personnel Department at Central 
Office. 

The precinct administrators who have proven their ability should, of course, 
be retained; those who have failed to do so should be promptly transferred to 
work for which they are better fitted. In the appointment of new administrators, 
greater emphasis should be placed on administrative ability and experience. 


The Mayor’s Committee found that the handling of a staff of 
10,000 employees in the Home Relief Bureau had already developed 
serious personnel problems and commented thereon: 


The quality of work and the devotion of the great majority of the employees 
in the face of severe handicaps has been noteworthy. The Committee, however, 
discovered certain conditions which undermined the efficiency and the morale of 
the staff of the Home Relief Bureau and the employees engaged by the Works 
Division. 

The general impermanent character of the relief organization has entailed 
special hardship on both the staff of the Home Relief Bureau and the employees 
of the Works Division. The resulting sense of insecurity has been sharpened by 
a failure to provide a satisfactory procedure for dismissals and transfers. In the 
Home Relief Bureau of the 10,000 staff employees over 1,000 were either dis- 
charged or transferred during the year 1934..... 

In the Home Relief Bureau an employee may protest his dismissal or transfer 
to the director of the Bureau or his representative. In the course of this protest 
he has no right, however, to be represented by friends or counsel, to produce wit- 
nesses in his defense, or to confront the person recommending his dismissal or 
transfer..... 

There is a widespread belief among employees of the relief administration 
that organizational activity will be punished by dismissal or transfer. 

The stated policy of the Emergency Relief Bureau toward associations and 
unions is that there shall be no discrimination against any employee for his or- 
ganizational interest or activity so long as such activity is not engaged in during 
otfice hours. It has been found that in quite a number of instances this stated 
policy is not adhered to by the Emergency Relief Bureau. 
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The Committee recommended that adequate appeal machinery 
should be provided to hear grievances of employees, and that the 
Emergency Relief Bureau should not be a party to any acts hostile 
to organizational activities. 

The Committee considered the question of medical care, but rec- 
ommended no important modifications thereon. It found, however, 
that the dental service is totally inadequate and unsatisfactory at 
the present time. 

In its closing chapters on recommendations and conclusions the 
Committee said, among other things: 


The vast community of families on the relief rolls now numbers 341,451. This 
number has grown steadily and at a tremendous rate during the past year al- 
though the percentage of unemployment has remained stable. .. . . 

In spite of the great number of families now on the relief rolls, figures on un- 
employment show that there are still approximately 336,000 families in which 
the wage earners are unemployed but which are not receiving relief. Nothing 
but a miraculous increase in employment throughout the country can save an in- 
creasing number of these families from destitution and the need of public relief, 
or save the City from the burden of ever growing relief rolls. No city can carry 
such a burden without the increasing aid of the Federal and State Govern- 


It is highly desirable that a maximum number of unemployed men and wom- 
en should be placed on productive public work and work relief projects rather 
than on a home relief dole, which is demoralizing to the recipient and unproduc- 
tive for the community. The maintenance of families on home relief is a drain on 
the community unrelieved by any return to the community in the form of pro- 
duction. However, no work projects as yet outlined can do more than absorb a 
small portion of the unemployed men and women in this City. Nothing less than 
the willingness of the government to enter into competition with private indus- 
try can achieve such a result, in a City where the garment industry and allied 
trades absorb the largest group of workers in normal times. In addition to the 
limitations of public employment through work projects, it is now clear that 
private industry will increase its production substantially without re-employing 
a large number of the men and women who are unemployed, because of the in- 
creased productivity achieved as a result of the recent administrative and tech- 
nological developments in industry. 

This community must, together with other communities throughout the coun- 
try, therefore decide whether the millions of unemployed families who are not 
re-employed in private industry or on public works shall be given just enough to 
continue their existence, or shall be guaranteed a minimum standard of living 
which will maintain standards of health and decency for themselves and the 
communities of which they form an important part. In our opinion the latter 
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choice must be made, but it will have to be made with the recognition that it 
will involve a vast and increasing tax burden throughout the United States. 
This is a problem which concerns the City, State and Federal Governments 
jointly. It is their duty to work out a common plan under which the adequate 
funds can be raised..... 

Under the constant strain of inadequate funds and a mounting relief roll, a 
standard of relief has been pieced together which is inadequate to maintain the 
health or well-being of the community. The food budget is insufficient to main- 
tain health standards. The physical examination of children entering school still 
shows malnutrition in almost one out of five children. Families on relief are liv- 
ing in homes that violate the tenement laws and in over-crowded and unsanitary 
conditions. The failure to provide a regular clothing allowance, in addition to 
endangering health, is breaking down the morale and the employability of the 
men and women on the relief rolls. Such conditions might have been endured for 
a short period in a temporary emergency. However, these conditions now affect 
one-fifth of the City’s entire population. Such a large group cannot be reduced 
to this level of life without inflicting serious consequences on the welfare of the 
whole community. 

Independence and the will to work must be maintained if the men and women 
on relief are not to become permanently unemployable. In order to do this there 
should be a minimum of interference with the family whose primary need is a 
job. The allotment of relief should be in cash so that after it is granted the man- 
agement of it is given over entirely to the recipient. Men and women should be 
encouraged to secure part-time and odd jobs by being permitted to retain part of 
such earnings to raise the inadequate family budgets now allowed. 


The report of the Mayor’s Committee was obviously a serious at- 
tempt to grapple with the actualities of the relief situation. In sub- 
stance it reached the conclusion not only that the then existing re- 
lief burden would be continued for some time, but that the sums ex- 
pended for relief should be immediately and substantially increased. 
The facts presented in support of this conclusion are unanswerable. 
This report met a hospitable reception in the press, and especially in 
the New York Times, which gave nearly a page to this report in each 
of several consecutive issues and afforded to the people of the city 
for the first time a thoughtful picture of what constituted the emer- 
gency relief problem in New York City. 

2. The Welfare Council very early in the depression created a Co- 
ordination Committee on Unemployment. Through this and in other 
ways it followed closely the development of public relief. From the 
date of the appointment of Mr. Lloyd Paul Stryker as counsel for the 
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Aldermanic Committee, on March 2, 1935, the hearings of that Com- 
mittee attracted increasing public attention. While its report was 
not submitted until July 8, its public hearings were closed in the 
middle of May. The Welfare Council thought desirable at that time 
to submit some comments to the public on the attitude, proceedings, 
and comments as the hearings progressed, on the part of the Alder- 
manic Committee and of its counsel. This statement, signed by the 
president and chairman of the Executive Committee, was in part as 
follows: 


The Welfare Council of New York City as the federation of some goo welfare, 
health and educational agencies including almost every organization in the city 
concerned with human welfare—both those supported out of tax funds and those 
maintained by the voluntary contributions of the people of this city—has nat- 
urally been actively interested in the administration of public relief from the be- 
ginning of the depression. This interest has been primarily on behalf of those in 
need of relief, but it has also taken careful account of those who make relief possi- 
ble—the tax-payer and the voluntary contributor. The council has recognized 
from the outset the unquestionable right of the Board of Aldermen to investigate 
relief; such an investigation, if constructive and fairly conducted should be wel- 
comed by the entire city including the Emergency Relief Bureau, the State 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration and their executives and staffs. 

Unfortunately, however, the present Aldermanic investigation has not been 
so conducted, and in our opinion it has done far more harm than good. It has 
misled the public; it has undermined confidence and created apprehension and 
anxiety among hundreds of thousands of families who have already passed 
through long periods of hardship and deprivation and who should be spared 
further needless distress; it has seriously injured the morale of the entire body of 
relief workers. 

1.—“The Aldermanic Committee has ridiculed the idea that a qualified and 
trained personnel is essential in the administration of relief. 

“Tn our judgment, nothing has contributed more to efficiency in relief, public 
as well as private, than the development of a trained personnel. During the last 
60 years trained nurses and trained social workers have come to take the place of 
the unskilled charity workers of the earlier days. The idea that the administra- 
tion of relief can be carried on by persons without special training takes us back 
to the time of Dickens..... 

2.—“The Aldermanic Committee has cultivated the idea that all those en- 
gaged in the administration of relief should either be chosen from the ranks of 
those who are destitute or should receive remuneration practically on a relief 


basis. 
“Administration of relief at this time is the most difficult, expensive, and re- 
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sponsible of our present municipal activities. The only question which should be 
asked in building up a staff for this purpose is as to their competency and dem- 
onstrated ability. The city should pay whatever salaries are necessary to secure 
the most efficient service that can be had. There is no more reason for expecting 
the staff of the relief department to work for a subsistence wage than for ap- 
plying the same wage to every department of the city government. 

3.—“The Aldermanic Committee has from the outset insisted that no one 
should be appointed in the relief staff who is not a resident. 

“This assumption is in direct conflict with every effort to secure an efficient 
administration of public relief or of any other public service. Against this narrow 
and primitive view, which plays directly into the hands of those who wish all 
public positions to be given out for partisan purposes, we quote the report of a 
recent Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, which consisted of: 


L. D. Coffman, Chairman, President, University of Minnesota 

Louis Brownlow, Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 

Ralph Budd, President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 

Arthur L. Day, Vice-President, Corning Glass Works 

Charles E. Merriam, Chairman, Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago 

Dr. Luther Gulick, Director of the Institute of Public Administration and Pro- 
fessor of Municipal Science and Administration at Columbia University 


This Commission enumerates as among current harmful fallacies which inter- 
fere with competent governmental administration, ‘The belief in home town 
jobs for home town boys’ and concludes, ‘Residence qualifications are a benefit 
only to incompetent applicants and petty politicians.’ 

“The experience of New York State for many years affords convincing evi- 
dence that nothing has done more to delay or deflect the protection of health and 
the promotion of sound welfare service than this insistence on local staff in 
both public and private activities. 

4.—‘The Aldermanic Committee has created an impression that public re- 
lief is wasteful, incompetent, inconsiderate, narrow-minded, technical, and 
dominated by fads and fancies. 

“We are firmly of the opinion that in each of these respects the opposite is the 
truth. There is every reason to believe that no large city, at any time, has dealt 
with a large volume of emergency destitution, with a higher degree of considera- 
tion, thoughtfulness, efficiency, and true economy than has the New York City 
relief administration. 

“Of course mistakes have been made. A staff, now numbering 20,000, has 
been selected and organized since November, 1931, on an emergency basis under 
the State Laws of 1931 and the Federal Laws of 1933. The marvel is not that 
some mistakes have been made, but that a job of such proportions has been done 
at all. 

“We therefore urge all citizens to withhold judgment on the alleged discov- 
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eries of this investigation until the true facts can be brought to their knowledge 
with some sense of order and proportion. We are confident that when this has 
been done, the people will know and appreciate the way in which relief has been 
administered under conditions of unprecedented complexity and difficulty.” 


These comments speak for themselves. Their timeliness will be 
realized after the report of the Aldermanic Committee is considered 
in its chronological order. 

3. Governor Lehman’s Commission on Unemployment Relief was 
appointed primarily by reason of public discussion of the desirability 
of merging in some fashion the long-existing State Department of 
Social Welfare and the State Temporary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, created in 1931. The Governor, however, charged the 
Commission with the duty of reporting on the entire relief situation, 
state and local. In its organization in September, 1934, before any 
suggestion had arisen of the appointment of an investigating com- 
mittee by Mayor LaGuardia, or by the Board of Aldermen, it cre- 
ated a standing committee to report upon public relief in New York 
City. Of this Committee, Mr. Fred M. Stein, long identified with 
welfare and health agencies, Mr. Henry Esberg, Miss Mary L. Gib- 
bons, Mrs. Arthur O. Choate and Miss Margherita De Vecchi, were 
members. 

A special staff was engaged for a period of several months to study 
“the essentials of a relief administration program and the technical 
problems of organization and administration.” The proposed report 
on the Home Relief Bureau was the subject of extended considera- 
tion and revision by the special committee, above referred to, and 
also by the Executive Committee of the Lehman Commission. Con- 
scious that reports were being prepared simultaneously by the May- 
or’s Committee and also by the Aldermanic Committee, the Home 
Relief report of the Lehman Commission represented mature con- 
clusions and opinions after extended consideration. In its summary 
of findings the Commission included, among others, the following 
comments: 


The Commission has given much thought to recent charges of fraud and waste 
in the administration of unemployment relief. Although defects exist and 
changes are urgently needed, the Commission is convinced that the problem has 
been met in a fairly satisfactory fashion, in light of the existent conditions. The 
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following constructive results of the operation of the Home Relief Bureau are 
worthy of enumeration: 

1. It has been remarkably free from political control or influence. 

2. Graft among relief staff members has been a minor factor in the granting 
of relief. 

3. While it cannot be denied that a certain amount of “chiseling”’ by relief 
recipients has existed, it has not assumed such proportions as to justify the hasty 
and unreserved condemnations of relief which have sometimes been voiced, nor 
is it sufficiently important to impeach the wisdom and success of the efforts to 
relieve widespread social distress which, by and large, have been conscientiously 
made by the City of New York during the past three years. 

4. It has kept destitute families together. 

5. It has helped to maintain the good health record of the city, particularly 
as to tuberculosis, and malnutrition. 

6. It has provided fairly uniform relief to the residents of the various bor- 
oughs. 

7. It has developed slowly but surely a large group of people capable of 
rendering efficient service in the field of public welfare administration. 

8. It has utilized the results of the experience and requested the co-operation 
of the voluntary family welfare agencies while retaining and exercising complete 
control over its own operations. 

Because it is unlikely that the return of so-called, normal employment condi- 
tions will entirely liquidate the relief loads, it is necessary to provide a more per- 
manent and better planned relief administration than that which now exists. All 
current studies point to this conclusion about the future. .... 

Furthermore, it is likely that the depression will leave much “human wreck- 
age” behind it. Asa result of years of unemployment many may lose their work 
habits, their initiative, their grip on life, and at best will be marginal workers. As 
such they will engage in unskilled, part-time and seasonal occupations and suffer 
from chronic under-employment and be at least partially dependent upon public 
assistance. .... 

Finally, it is impossible to know how many of those who, in times past, have 
been wholly or partially dependent upon relatives, friends, charitable or fra- 
ternal organizations, but who are now on the unemployment relief rolls, will, in 
the future, be cared for by private agencies. It would seem that the trend to- 
ward acceptance of the idea of public assistance would result in caring for many 
persons hitherto dependent on private charity. It therefore appears likely that 
we shall be faced with a large public relief load for some years to come and it is 
imperative that the best possible administrative machinery be planned and 
erected, the soundest possible policies for granting assistance be introduced, and 
the wisest fiscal procedures be set up. It was from this point of view that the 
Commission undertook the task of studying and evaluating the Home Relief 
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Among the essential principles involved in sound relief administration are re- 
spect for individuality and for the basic rights of human beings, a trained under- 
standing of the emotional states of those who seek assistance, an enlightened 
conception of human needs beyond food and shelter, and a realization of the de- 
moralizing effects of inadequate and inappropriate forms of relief. Such admin- 
istration of public assistance is as different from mere relief dispensing as is the 
careful compounding of a drug prescription from the sale of patent nostrums off 
the shelf. 

When the task of public assistance is as gigantic as it is in New York City, the 
process becomes involved with fiscal machinery and safeguards. The essence of 
a proper relief administration nevertheless remains in human relationships—be- 
tween worker and recipient and between worker and administrative officers— 
and does not readily reduce itself to words and figures in a simple fashion. Be- 
cause large sums of money and the management of large groups of employees are 
involved, many persons have fallen into the error of thinking that the problem is 
primarily one of business administration rather than of social service adminis- 
tration. Relief administration must be “business-like”’ in so far as this term con- 
notes economy and efficiency, but it is manifestly unwise to insist that it may be 
run on the same basic principles which are employed in private industrial or com- 
mercial business. It is equally unwise to expect that an individual who has been 
successful in the administration of a private business is necessarily capable of 
administering relief on a sound and satisfactory basis. The administration of 
any great enterprise implies knowledge of the true objective of the activity and 
the formulation of a long-range policy regarding it. In relief administration this 
means keeping off relief those not eligible, spending money without expectation 
of financial profit and serving the community as well as the clients. .... 

It quickly became apparent that the center of interest was to be found in the 
precinct offices, for it was there that relief was actually administered. ... . 

It therefore seemed only right and proper that not only should a large part of 
the time and energy given by the staff of the Commission to field investigation 
be expended in the precinct offices but also that closest attention should be given 
to suggesting ways and means of improving conditions in them. ... . The field 
study and observation of the precinct offices took place in December, 1934, and 
January and February, 1935..... 

The final objective must be to substitute for the present structure, which has 
been discovered to be complex, a fairly simple pattern into which all the parts 
will fit smoothly. An experimental small scale approach is indicated, but such an 
approach is necessarily gradual and slow and it must be recognized that there is 
clamor in various quarters for immediate changes—clamor which finds expres- 
sion in such demands as those for a “business administration”’ or for driving out 
the “chiselers,’’ or eliminating “inefficiency” and “waste.” It is just because the 
Commission is vitally interested in meeting these criticisms that it had to reject 
the naive notion that by doing some one or two things, all the troubles in the 
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work will be magically cured. Only by a carefully weighed program of organiza- 
tional and policy change can the end be accomplished... . . 

Within the precinct offices the objective should be to facilitate the work of the 
investigators in every way possible. ... . Record-keeping has tended to become 
an end in itself, consuming, by its demands, the time and energy of the workers 
charged with assisting and advising the relief recipients. When to this situation 
are added the difficulties arising out of an over-developed pyramid structure for 
controlling the investigators, it should be apparent that the precinct offices need 
drastic reorganization to co-ordinate and simplify their structure to the end that 
the emphasis may be placed where it belongs, on service to the clients. .. . . 

Serious as the latter situations are from the standpoint of efficient relief ad- 
ministration, the confused and cumbersome clerical procedure is by far the most 
embarrassing. It is therefore indispensable that the situation created by the fail- 
ure to subordinate clerical procedures to the more important social service activ- 
ities of the investigators should be corrected. First it should be brought to the 
fore that the conditions under which the investigators must do their clerical work 
are difficult in the extreme. The physical quarters and equipment of the pre- 
cinct offices are of a low order indeed and not only interfere with the successful 
performance of the relief function but also seriously contribute to the destruction 
of the morale of the relief workers and the unfortunate persons who must visit 
them to apply for aid or to seek information and register complaints if they are 
already on the rolls. They are with but few exceptions overcrowded, poorly 
lighted and badly ventilated. The intake offices, where the needy citizen first 
comes in contact with the Bureau, lack provision for privacy and consequently 
interviews are conducted in the presence and hearing of all who chance to be 
waiting. The investigators, on the importance of whose function it is difficult to 
lay too much emphasis, must do their clerical work crowded together in noisy 
rooms, often at long, rough tables, sitting on backless benches with barely 
enough room to write and with no place to keep their memoranda and necessary 
records. They have little or no stenographic service which results in a great loss 
of time and poor records, and most of them must pay out of their own pockets for 
desk card files, note books, paper, pens and pencils. Naturally the records pro- 
duced are of an inferior quality and difficult to use if one is lacking in intimate 
acauaintance with them..... 

A specific example of a different kind of control which the clerical procedure 
exerts over the activities of the investigators is the issuance of relief to recipients 
already on the rolls. It is also a good example of the complicated nature of the 
clerical procedures in general. The machinery for issuing cash relief is actually 
put into operation ten days in advance of the scheduled delivery date for that re- 
lief, it is more or less automatic in its operation once started; and it is only re- 
motely controlled by the social service division. A functionary called the allo- 
cator holds the key position in the system. .... Moreover, while the cash relief 
checks are delivered by messengers from the finance division of the works divi- 
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sion as a work relief project, the investigators must personally deliver vouchers 
and are thus reduced to the status of messengers. .. . . 

Enough has been said to illustrate how a badly organized clerical division has 
come to dominate the precinct offices. Yet it is essentially a service division, the 
existence of which is only justified by the service it can render to the social serv- 
ice section in carrying out its functions which are of the first importance. Obvi- 
ously clerical procedures need to be simplified and returned to their proper place 
in the precinct set-up in the interests of both administrative efficiency and justice 
to the relief recipients who inevitably suffer from the present arrangements. 

With regard to the difficulties of the social service division, it has already been 
pointed out that to the administrative difficulties must usually be added the 
troubles caused by the inadequate physical quarters and equipment. This is 
true at all the levels on which the personnel functions, but it is especially disas- 
trous to the intake interviewers, as has been said, and to the investigators. .... 

Up to this point the emphasis has fallen on the difficulties with which the 
workers in the Bureau wrestle, but little has been said, except incidentally or by 
implication about the quality of the personnel. In the opinion of the Commission 
many of the most difficult problems of the Bureau will, in large measure, be 
solved by raising the quality of the personnel and eliminating the difficulties now 
created by inadequate personnel policies. ... . 

The staff of the Bureau has been increasing since it was established in Decem- 
ber, 1931, and from January, 1934, to January, 1935, the increase was from 
about 5,500 men and women to 10,169. Investigators carrying cases increased 
from 1,797 in January, 1934, to 3,354 in January, 1935, or 96 percent..... Of 
the total staff of about 10,000 persons, the total dismissals, including those 
dropped because of absence, who probably left without resigning, numbered 512 
or about 5 per cent while 641 or about 6 per cent were transferred to other proj- 
ects where their abilities could be better utilized. This seems a very good record 
when it is considered that the staff was built up during four years under pressure, 
when there was insufficient time for a thorough interview and follow up of refer- 
ences, and especially when it is recalled that until last year the staff was selected 
from the relief population itself. Moreover, during the past year over 6,000 indi- 
viduals were added to the staff. 

It is apparent that the Commission’s studies resulted in the discovery of nu- 
merous difficult situations which are directly attributable to the complexity and 
clumsiness of the administrative machinery. The criteria for a successful or- 
ganization of this magnitude are simplicity and shipshapeness. . . . . 

There is also the large matter of the relations obtaining between the Emer- 
gency Relief Bureau and the State Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. The history of this relation is one of change and the consequent confusion 
has resulted in the Emergency Relief Bureau being tightly controlled in some 
matters, as for example the purchase of materials and supplies, and loosely con- 
trolled in other important questions such as personnel policies and certain work 
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relief policies. The relations between the state and local relief organizations 
should be clarified, reduced to writing and the agreements effected carefully 
and consistently carried out. 


Without following the Lehman Commission report through the 
historical background of home relief, its discussion of public relief 
as a continuing governmental problem, its consideration of adminis- 
trative structure, personnel, policies, office quarters, business admin- 
istration, and investigation and supervision, it will be sufficient per- 
haps to quote in full its “Major Recommendations,” which are as 
follows: 

GENERAL 


1. Under existing law, the City of New York is unable to provide home relief 
except for the period of the present emergency as defined by state law. The City 
Charter should provide for the granting of home relief as a regular governmental 
function. Ultimately we should consolidate and integrate the various forms of 
public assistance, which are now administered separately, into a single public 
welfare department, but this step should not be taken until the relief load has 
subsided to more normal proportions. 

2. The relations of the New York City Emergency Relief Bureau and the 
State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration should be clarified in the in- 
terests of harmonious and constructive interchange of ideas and experience in 
formulating policies and regulations. It is essential that the responsibility of the 
various levels of administrative authority be designated and closely adhered to. 
There are matters of such importance that they should be worked out between 
the boards of the two administrations, others that can be dealt with by executive 
directors, and still others that can be arranged by subordinates. Care should be 
taken that the decisions are made a matter of record so that responsibility can 
be fixed and a body of experience built up. 

3. The relations between the Home Relief Bureau and the Works Division of 
the Emergency Relief Bureau should be redefined to provide closer integration 
and more effective co-operation between them. There still are thousands of per- 
sons on work relief who have been employed since the cessation of the C.W.A. 
without investigation. These should be investigated immediately to determine 
their eligibility for relief. Full control should be vested in the staff of the Home 
Relief Bureau to investigate work relief clients, and those clients who are found 
to be ineligible upon investigation or reinvestigation should be discharged by the 
Works Division. 

4. The use of cash relief should be extended to cover all items of the home re- 
lief budget, except for instances where emergencies, or exceptional family condi- 
tions dictate the use of relief orders. 

5. Residence requirements should not be imposed to limit the selection of 
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competent and trained personnel, particularly for responsible executive or super- 
visory positions in the Home Relief Bureau. 

6. The Central Register now being established by the Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau as a master file for all cases receiving home or work relief should be expand- 
ed to include all persons receiving public assistance in any form. This register 
should indicate whether cases are active or inactive. 


CENTRAL OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


7. The Central Office of the Home Relief Bureau should be reorganized to 
provide clearer lines of authority and to prevent the existing confusion and 
duplication of orders emanating from this source to the precincts. A clearer dis- 
tinction should be made between administrative and consulting sections of the 
Central Office. 

8. Precinct Number Nineteen, organized for experimental purposes, should 
be fully used as a laboratory in which operating policies and procedures may be 
tested before being placed in operation in all precincts. 

9. The Special Investigation Division should be reorganized. It should con- 
tinue to function for special investigation and prosecution of fraud on the part of 
relief clients, landlords, and vendors, and should serve as the fact-finding agency 
in any special investigation or check-up which the Director of the Home Relief 
Bureau might wish to carry on. The so-called “mobile squads” should be abol- 
ished and a special group of workers should be assigned to each precinct to work 
directly under the precinct administrator at the task of reinvestigating and over- 
hauling case loads. Consideration of complaints against staff members should be 
centered in the Personnel Division of the Central Office and should be acted 
upon by this Division in conjunction with precinct administrators and case 
supervisors. 

10. The Personnel Division of the Home Relief Bureau should be expanded 
and given general control over personnel policies, employee selection, promotion, 
transfer and dismissal. 

11. The present work of the Occupational Division in classifying the occupa- 
tional abilities of relief clients and making placements to positions on work relief 
or public works should be delegated to the local offices of the State Employment 
Service, as outlined in an earlier report of the Commission dealing with this sub- 
ject. A liaison staff should be retained in the Central Office to facilitate admin- 
istrative relationships between the Emergency Relief Bureau and the State Em- 
ployment Service. 


BOROUGH OFFICES 


12. The present borough home relief offices should be abolished. The Direc- 
tor of the Home Relief Bureau should exercise control over the precinct offices 
through executive assistants or field representatives who would each be responsi- 
ble for the supervision of a number of precinct offices. 
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PRECINCT OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


13. The present unsatisfactory quarters and inadequate equipment provided 
for precinct offices should be improved immediately. 

14. As soon as competent workers can be recruited or trained, the position of 
supervisory aide should be eliminated and a single level of case supervisors 
should be established to direct the work of the investigators. These supervisors 
should be responsible to a chief case supervisor who would function directly un- 
der the precinct administrator. 

15. Anew, simplified, auditable system of issuing relief orders and checks, as 
outlined in detail in the body of this report, should be substituted for the pres- 
ent cumbersome plan. 

16. Greater emphasis should be placed on the intake section of the precinct 
relief office as the proper source for the original determination of eligibility of 
relief applicants. Present inadequate space provisions should be rectified in 
order to insure privacy for interviews; and sufficient qualified intake workers 
should be employed to carry on intelligent, sympathetic and profitable discus- 
sions with the applicants. 

17. Investigators should be freed of the burdens of performing unnecessary 
clerical tasks, so that they can give more intensive attention to the fundamental 
duties of investigation and supervision of relief clients. The position of investi- 
gator should be recognized as the key position of the entire relief administration 
and all policies and procedures should be developed to facilitate and assist their 
work. 

18. The service divisions within the precinct—medical, nutrition, occupa- 
tional, etc—should not establish contacts with relief clients except with the 
knowledge of the investigators responsible for the case. 

19. Investigators should be given the responsibility for securing the elemen- 
tary data required from clients concerning life insurance policies which are to be 
adjusted. The present insurance adjustment division should devote itself to the 
adjustment of the insurance of work relief clients, and following the completion 
of this task, the position of insurance adjustor in the precincts should be abol- 
ished. A central Office Division for insurance adjustment should be retained to 
collect and collate the data secured by investigators and to handle contacts with 
the Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau. 


Minor recommendations followed the chapters on the above sub- 
jects. 

These somewhat brief comments and quotations may not do jus- 
tice to the very thoroughgoing and detailed consideration of the 
work of the Home Relief Bureau. 


The report as a whole may be said to recognize fully the fine spirit 
which had controlled the development of the Home Relief Bureau, 
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the many admirable community benefits resulting from its work, and 
the good judgment and wisdom shown in its management. It also 
recognized that the task had been an almost superhuman one; that 
the difficulties had been incredible, if not insuperable; and that with 
full credit for what had been done, large opportunities existed for im- 
provement in organization, in offices, and equipment, and in the rela- 
tive authority and responsibilities of various divisions of the service. 
In particular, the report noted that clerical procedures had been 
elaborated to an extraordinary degree; that in some respects they 
dominated the situation, and hampered harmfully the social service 
functions, and that a clarification of orders, definition of responsi- 
bilities, and allocation of power, were essential if the Bureau is to 
actually realize in its far-reaching organization the spirit which from 
the outset had animated those at its top. 

This report, although commenting on the frequent change and the 
confusion resulting from the relations between the State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration and the local Emergency Relief 
Bureau, did not go fully into this subject because a subsequent report 
of the Lehman Commission will deal directly with state welfare ad- 
ministration. The part played by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration through the State Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration also was not developed. 

It is worthy of note that Mayor LaGuardia (when the report of 
the Lehman Commission on the Home Relief Bureau was made pub- 
lic, and although the report pointed out numerous and imperative 
needed changes in the administration of the Bureau), welcomed the 
report with enthusiasm, and at once directed those in charge of the 
Home Relief Bureau’ to carry its recommendations into effect 
promptly. 

4. The Aldermanic Investigating Committee of the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of New York has undoubted authority to make 
any investigation it may desire of the work of any division of the 
city government. This, however, was the first instance in many years 
in which this authority had been exercised—at least in such a way as 
to attract any public attention. 

There are certain broad political situations which should be stated 
in connection with this investigation. At the eiection in 1933, there 
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was a radical and almost complete overturn in the political control 
of New York City. A fusion movement carried all the city-wide, and 
nearly all the borough-wide, elective offices. It controlled not only 
the chief executive offices, but such key authorities as the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, the Sinking Fund Commission, and 
the like. One board, however, elected by local districts, remained un- 
der the political control which had dominated the city for many 
years—the Board of Aldermen. Certainly, those who had long been 
in control of the city government must find some fault with the new 
administration. The only official city-wide body which could dis- 
cover and proclaim the shortcomings of the fusion administration 
was the Board of Aldermen. 

Further, the one conspicuous new activity of the city government 
was emergency relief. It was expending sums never before heard of 
in such connections. Relief-giving is politically a ticklish business. 
Those whose applications are denied will inevitably charge favorit- 
ism. The necessary routine of investigation and oversight is bound 
to be resented Ly those whose humane instincts demand complete 
and immediate satisfaction. 

Whatever the underlying motivation may have been, the alder- 
manic investigation which, in its early stages, while not wholly free 
from a hostile and critical attitude, had been held by Chairman 
Borough President Deutsch to some degree of fairness and some 
recognition of relative values, underwent a complete change after the 
engagement of a new counsel on March 2, 1935. From then on its 
public hearings soon became first-page news. Its witnesses (except 
those who were expected to substantiate the views which the Com- 
mittee obviously desired to maintain) were approached as though 
they were gangsters or grafting officeholders, intent upon concealing 
facts about their official activities, and determined at all costs to 
hamper the investigation in every particular. Nothing could have 
been further from the facts. The Commissioner of Public Welfare 
and his assistants made every effort to provide all the information 
which might be called for. The Committee, however, determined 
wholly what witnesses should be called, and what questions should 
be asked. 

In every large undertaking, public or private, and particularly in 
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any large public department, there is to be found a group, usually in 
minor positions, who have not been promoted as they desired; whose 
suggestions for the betterment of the service have not been accepted, 
who are confident that they know the probiems involved and the pro- 
cedures which are desirable far more fully than those officially re- 
sponsible. Ordinarily, they find little opportunity to acquaint the 
community with their grievances, and their unrecognized virtues and 
talents. Those responsible for any public investigation are certain to 
be waited upon privately by such persons. They are often plausible. 
They greatly enjoy their brief appearance as public characters, and 
feel no restraint in any sense of loyalty to their official superiors. It 
is inevitable that in the large majority of instances their facts are all 
out of proportion; and their recommendations have been rejected for 
good reasons. Their influence with any really disinterested and open- 
minded public inquiry would be negligible. 

However, their unsupported statements and opinions, when un- 
folded under the sponsorship of a public body, may readily take on 
the aspect of a revelation of egregious errors, gross unfairness, and 
woeful incompetency on the part of responsible public authorities. 
A brief half-hour of such irresponsible testimony will almost inevita- 
bly involve days or weeks of patient research for the accumulation of 
the detailed data necessary for its refutation. By this time, the pub- 
lic has lost interest, and very likely has for the moment accepted at 
its face value statements which have no considerable basis of fact. 

Furthermore, a skilful lawyer, conducting an investigation, soon 
develops the art of asking questions which, unless answered with 
long and qualified statements, are bound to be misleading. Implica- 
tions and remarks are tucked away in the obscure recesses of an 
elaborate question and an affirmative answer commits the respond- 
ing witness not only to the broad question itself, but to many ob- 
scure and unrelated implications. 

Furthermore, there are certain less desirable streaks in human 
nature to which an appeal can always be made successfully in a polit- 
ical background. It is always easy to confound and discredit the ex- 
pert; it is always easy to rally the populace against the “outsider”’ 
who comes from some other city or state, particularly if he has at- 
tained some public post. It is always easy to discredit adequate in- 
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vestigation of applications for relief; it is always popular to attack 
aliens. 

The importance of the Aldermanic Committee lays not in the 
soundness or unsoundness of its recommendations, which were long 
delayed, and are relatively unimportant, but in its undermining, 
day by day, over a period of weeks, of public confidence in public re- 
lief, and in particular of the machinery which had been devised for 
its administration in New York City. 

It is impossible to re-create the atmosphere and flavor of the Alder- 
manic investigation without recalling a few of the astonishing 
charges which appeared in screaming headlines, day after day, from 
the Investigation Committee hearings, and contrasting with these 
charges the facts as subsequently developed by thorough inquiry. 
Here are a few of them: 


1. That there were 95 supervisors to 91 workers in the Mosquito Eradication 
Project in the Bronx (“95 generals to 91 privates in the War on Mosquitoes’’). 

On the day in question there were actually at work on this Project 262 “pick 
and shovel men,” 10 labor supervisors and 27 timekeepers and clerks—a ratio 
of one labor supervisor to 26 laborers, or one administrative worker (if clerks 
and timekeepers are considered administrative) to 12 non-administrative work- 
ers. 

2. That from 1,400,000 to 8,000,000 pounds of potatoes to be distributed as 
relief had been frozen. 

A thorough-going investigation showed that the spoilage among the 19,000,- 
ooo pounds of potatoes was about one-half of 1%, actually lower than under 
normal commercial conditions. 

3. That 9,000,000 pounds of cabbage for relief families was allowed to freeze 
and rot. 

Thorough-going inquiry found that the cabbage spoilage was considerably 
lower than under normal commercial conditions, and was under 2%. 

4. That 11,000,000 pounds of veal were spoiling in a terminal market be- 
cause of lack of machinery and meat cutters. 

This story was without basis. 

5. Similar complaints were made in regard to coal. 

6. That the New York City Relief Administration had become the mecca of 
social workers from all over the United States and from foreign countries. 

The facts were that of the total staff more than one-half (53.6%) had lived in 
New York City all their ‘ves; that 37.4% had lived there five years or longer; 
that 7.5% had lived there two years or more; that 1.1% had lived in New York 
for one year or longer; that .2 of 1% had lived here between six months and a 
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year, .2 of 1% less than six months, and one person was a non-resident when em- 
ployed. 

Other headline statements were equally unfounded: 

a) Civil service eligible lists had been ignored. 

b) That the Relief Administration had “brought in’’ supervisory personnel 
which could readily have been secured in New York City. 

c) That millions of dollars were being wasted on nonsensical and useless work 
relief projects. 

d) That New York City had no accurate inventory of its man-power in relief 
families and was wholly unprepared to take advantage of the new Federal Pub- 
lic Works Program. 

e) That the Relief Administration tried to put through a secret salary graft 
for a few executives. 

f) That administrative expenses of the Home Relief Bureau were excessive, 
i.e., from 18 to 20%. 

g) That New York City had become a mecca for relief “chiselers” from all 
parts of the United States. 


To persons having any acquaintance with either public or private 
welfare activities, the motivation behind such statements is self-evi- 
dent. 

It has been said by friendly critics and advisers that social workers 
made poor witnesses before the Aldermanic Committee. This ap- 
pears to be true. However, what is not understood is the terrific 
strain to which they were subjected, and the extraordinary complex- 
ity of the questions addressed to them. The following, which is not 
verbatim, is nevertheless a close approximation of the type of ques- 
tion received: 


You would say then that in order to prevent the loss of their own jobs social 
workers failed to collect the vocational information about persons on relief in 
available form so that the City is not in position to avail itself of the advantages 
of the Federal Public Works appropriation when it becomes available? 


A hesitating “Yes” would be intended by the respondent to apply to 
the last phrase of the question. In fact, he had assented to a wide 
variety of implications. This particular inquiry, to which enormous 
importance was attached, has a queer look now in view of the fact 
that New York City has made vastly greater strides in availing it- 
self of WPA than any other community of considerable size. 

There remain for consideration the ultimate recommendations of 
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the Aldermanic Committee. They were forty-eight in number and 
included the following: 


Allowances for individuals and families on Home Relief rolls should be in- 
creased, so as to correspond with practical necessities. They should not be based, 
as at the present time, on budgets which are the result of theoretical research. 

There is vital need for increasing and adjusting rent allowances. 

New York City is providing relief to many persons who have descended upon 
us since the depression. No persons should henceforth be added to the relief rolls 
unless they have been bona fide residents and citizens of New York for a time 
prior to the depression. 

Unemployed stranded transients should be returned to the source whence 
they came. 

There should be a voluntary repatriation of aliens to their home lands to 
lessen the burden of our unemployment and relief problem. 

Aliens should not be permitted on work relief. 

The working conditions in the precincts should be improved. 

The reservoir of unemployed white collar workers, whether on home or work 
relief, is a fine source for the necessary personnel for investigating work. 

The recipients of relief should be required to sign an affidavit periodically as 
to their earnings and employment. 

There is no magic in relief. The problem of unemployment in New York must 
not be accentuated by importing persons from other cities and states. 

There is no justification for the importation of social workers from other cities 
and states to fill supervisory positions in the Home Relief Division. 

Clerical and service workers and investigators, at least, should be recruited 
from those on the relief rolls. 

Salaries should be less than those paid in corresponding civil service positions 
and in private industry, to encourage efforts to find private employment. 

Every needy unemployed person to whom work is offered either in the relief 
program or by a private employer, who arbitrarily refuses to accept such em- 
ployment should have his or her name stricken from the relief rolls. 

The Administrator of the new Federal Works Program in New York City 
should constitute the respective Borough Presidents as the federal agents and 
administrators in their respective Boroughs. 


These fifteen recommendations are selected from the total of 
forty-eight as indicating their general nature and trend. Among the 
other recommendations some were innocuous, some platitudinous, 
and some theoretically desirable but wholly impossible of realiza- 
tion. It should be noted again that the entire document is, in fact, 
a report submitted by counsel to the Committee and was published 
as such. 
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Notwithstanding the extraordinary amount of prominent space in 
the press which the public hearings had been given, day after day, 
for a period of weeks, this report, when submitted, was less hospita- 
bly received. The space devoted to it was far less than that given to 
the report of the Mayor’s Committee and the Lehman Commission 
report on the Home Relief Bureau. The trend of editorial comment 
was inclined to be neutral, or in some cases definitely unfavorable. 

The consensus of opinion is clear, I think, that the report itself had 
no particular effect on public opinion and was immediately forgotten. 
How far and how long public opinion may have been influenced by 
the reiterated and unsupported statements made by witnesses at the 
public hearings only future events will reveal. From surface indica- 
tions they would seem to have been forgotten far more quickly and 
completely than seemed possible at the time. They long since ceased 
to be a matter of public or private discussion. It is likely, however, 
that an effort will be made to resuscitate them in the next municipal 
election in the fall of 1937 if the early efforts so to do elicit any favor- 
able response. 

The most serious aspect of the Aldermanic Committee activities 
was what for a time seemed to be its probable result in undermining 
public acceptance of the urgency of the relief situation. Happily this 
danger was not realized. 

So far as social workers are concerned, both those in the service of 
the Home Relief Bureau and the profession as a whole, the expe- 
rience was unprecedented and exceedingly disagreeable. Under the 
methods of counsel to the Committee there seemed to be no oppor- 
tunity to get before the public any effective correction of the grossly 
inaccurate and sensational criticisms being made from day to day. 
The statement by the president and executive committee chairman 
of the Welfare Council, previously quoted from (see pp. 627-29), 
was a first step in this direction. Those who may be further inter- 
ested in the difficulties of securing anything like an objective pres- 
entation of factual material under such circumstances will find the 
matter discussed at length by an experienced newspaper writer in 
the article “Was It Reporting?” by Arthur D. Howden Smith in the 
Survey of June, 1935. 

5. The Lehman Commission report on work-relief construction 
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projects in the state of New York states that roughly speaking, near- 
ly half of the public funds expended in connection with relief in the 
state of New York during the period of largest expenditures were in 
connection with work-relief, for work-relief wages paid directly to re- 
lief workers, for materials, and for administrative and technical serv- 
ices. The Lehman Commission, early in its work, arranged for criti- 
cal examinations both of work-relief projects of the construction 
type, and also of white-collar work-relief. A staff of competent engi- 
neers, representing the Commission, examined in person some six 
hundred construction work-relief projects during the winter of 1934- 
35, this being about 4o per cent of all construction projects then un- 
der way. Three main queries were considered as to each: 


1. Is it worth while? 
2. How efficiently is it being carried on? 
3. How good is the quality of the work already done? 


The Commission made public a summary of the findings of the 
engineering staff on August 15, 1935, without having at that time 
given final consideration to the problem of work-relief as a whole, in 
all its aspects, and without expressing any opinions thereon. 

The conclusion from the entire study was stated as follows: 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the whole findings are deemed favorable, 
all things considered. They reveal that substantial public improvements have 
been consummated while relief has been afforded the needy. In the main the 
projects are necessary, useful, and desirable; conform well with the community 
development; will not entail serious future maintenance costs; and will contrib- 
ute a community benefit of reasonably lasting duration. The standard of con- 
struction organization, the safety measures provided and the quality of the 
finished work upon projects appear satisfactory. The cost of accomplishing the 
work has not been extremely unreasonable. 


Some of the detailed findings leading to this conclusion were as 
follows: 
The rating as to community usefulness of these 599 projects was as 


follows: 
Number Per Cent 


Worth-while and desirable projects. ..................00000- 572 95.5 

Projects neither desirable nor undesirable; not particularly use- 
I ok vengaseers $k ous dion ds theres bes 20 3-3 

Projects definitely not worth while or desirable............... 7 1.2 
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As to the permanence of the benefits of the projects (a slightly dif- 


ferent question) the rating was as follows: 
Number Per Cent 


Projects having a definitely satisfactory survival value........ 496 85.9 
Projects having fair survival value.....................0000- 76 13.2 
Projects having no survival value...................200000- 5 0.9 





577 100.0 


As to conformity with existing formal or informal city plans, or 
the actual development of the communities without conscious plan- 


ning, the rating was as follows: 
Number Per Cent 
Projects satisfactorily fitting community plans or conforming to 


community development....................ececeeeeeeee 575 96.8 
Projects not qualifying as above, but yet not definitely objection- 

OL ee eee MOTT ate Chen eae Meee he crm re re 15 2.5 
Projects definitely out of line with community development... 4 0.7 





5904 100.0 


As to whether these projects would require future unduly high cost 


of maintenance, the rating was as follows: 
Number Per Cent 





Will require excessively high future costs, value considered.... 54 9.7 
Will require little or no serious future costs.................. 338 60.9 
Will require no additional costs, and in some cases a decrease.. 163 29.4 

555 100.0 


The general nature of the projects is suggested by the following 
table: 





Kind of Work Number Per Cent 
INGW CONMEDUCHIONN. i-8)s casteiesis: cicca say cup ¢ okainaiess wien ag ore te mee 342 58 
a aN ONIN F555 66 es eeytiro'S 6 wile osonmeotenrate we Se a ome 170 29 
Repairs (less extensive than reconstruction) .................. 20 3 
VERANO Oooo 6703 c0d ae ap sian hw MMe PETE Poles Meadors 4a 56 10 
588 100 


As to whether the planning and designing of the projects was ade- 


quate and competent the findings are: 
Number Per Cent 


Plans and designing competent and sufficient................ 427 go.1 
Plans and designing not fully competent and sufficient........ 39 8.2 
No plans provided, when definitely necessary.... ........... 8 ey 





474 100.0 
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All work-relief undertakings of construction type require a cer- 
tain amount of supervisory staff who may or may not be found 
among those on relief. As to whether the proportion of supervisory 


personnel was sufficient the engineers found: 
Number Per Cent 


Projects having definitely too many such persons............. 42 7.0 
Projects having definitely too few such persons............... 29 4.8 
Projects having a reasonably satisfactory number............ 528 88.2 





599 100.0 


Work-relief undertakings under the circumstances existing in New 
York involve the participation of numerous public authorities, some 
of them temporarily created for the emergency, others permanent 
municipal or other authorities. Unless an understanding co-opera- 
tion is secured from these various authorities, success is unlikely. As 


to this the engineers reported: 
Number Per Cent 





Excellent co-operation and harmony...................++++- 556 93-5 
Fair co-operation and harmony...................0eeeeeeeee 26 4.2 
Poor co-operation and harmony..................eeeeeeeeee 14 2:3 

596 100.0 


The foregoing are a few of the specific matters on which a group of 
competent engineers submitted definite evaluations. In an evalua- 
tion of the efficiency of the conduct of work-relief projects the staff 
of engineers accepted certain methods and procedures as constituting 
“approved engineering and construction practice.” Their estimate 
as to the degree to which the conduct of work-relief projects con- 
formed to this approved practice was as follows. 








DEGREE OF CONFORMITY WITH APPROVED PRACTICES 








Satisfactory Fair Poor Total 
Number of projects........ 484 47 49 580 
Percent of total..........5. 83.5 8.1 8.4 100.0 

















This rating is obviously a somewhat difficult one, being based in 
most cases upon a single day’s observation of the activity and neces- 
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sarily involving subjective judgments as a large factor. The validity 
of these findings is dependent upon the experience, wisdom, and abil- 
ity of the inspecting engineers. It is believed that the group of engi- 
neers intrusted with this task were satisfactory in these respects. 

It will be somewhat surprising to many that the rating as to effi- 
ciency of work-relief projects in New York City was appreciably less 
favorable than that of work-relief projects in upstate New York. 
These ratings were 64 per cent in New York City, as against 78 per 
cent in upstate New York. 

It should be borne in mind that these percentages do not take into 
account the numbers engaged upon the various projects. In other 
words, each project counts for one whether it employs a hundred, a 
thousand, or five thousand men. 

The prevailing opinion among those interested in, or participating 
in, emergency relief is that the findings of the engineers as to the 
worthwhileness, efficiency, and value of work-relief projects was, on 
the whole, distinctly more favorable than had been considered likely. 

A somewhat similar study of white-collar projects by the Lehman 
Commission is not yet completed. Other studies under way by that 
Commission deal with the extent to which work-relief has taken the 
place of normal budgetary expenditures and with the relative cost 
of work relief and home relief. 

6. The new and ambitious federal program of providing employ- 
ment for employable persons in families receiving relief, and of with- 
drawing from financial participation in home relief, began to take 
shape in the early summer, General Hugh S. Johnson having been 
appointed administrator of the Works Progress Administration for 
New York City late in June. As of August 1, General Johnson’s ad- 
ministration took over existing work-relief projects up to then under 
the direction of the Emergency Relief Bureau of New York City, and 
then employing 98,o00. As rapidly as possible, by the enlargement 
of such projects and by establishing new projects, additional em- 
ployable persons from home-relief families were given employment 
and their families were withdrawn from home-relief lists. Up to this 
time, October 23, the WPA has assigned to work an additional 102,- 


000 persons. 
Late in August General Johnson appointed two committees, one 
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of engineers headed by William J. Wilgus, formerly chief engineer of 
the New York Central Railroad, who had recently retired from the 
executive directorship of the Works Division of the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau; and the other a committee of citizens to examine into the 
utility of the white-collar projects. Of this latter committee, Major 
Benjamin H. Namm, owner of department stores and active in wel- 
fare work in Brooklyn, was chairman. It included also, among others, 
Mr. Kenneth Dayton, counsel to the Aldermanic Committee on 
Relief during the early stages of its operation, Dr. Neva N. Deardorff, 
director of the Research Division of the Welfare Council of New York 
City, and five others. 

The technical report of the Wilgus Committee is not considered in 
this article. The Namm Committee (white-collar projects) reported 
on October 14, 1935. In its transmittal letter the Namm Committee 
remarked: 

Some of us came to this task with serious doubts and questions about the util- 
ity of a large part of the white-collar program. A number of these doubts have 
been dispelled and questions answered to our satisfaction. 


The following excerpts suggest the general trend of the Namm 
Committee’s studies and conclusions: 


On this point, do the projects serve useful community purposes, your Com- 
mittee wishes to say that after its review of the projects, it is convinced that any 
fair-minded person, aware of the circumstances that have attended the develop- 
ment of project plans, cannot escape the conclusion that in the main the energy 
made available through work relief is being directed toward activities that are 
of as much usefulness to the community as are other activities that compose the 
work life of the people of this city. It believes that these projects are a repre- 
sentative cross section of the kinds of service that regular governmental organi- 
zations and cultural organizations think it worth while to finance with funds 
other than those derived from relief sources... . . 

It is our belief, however, that work relief can be so administered as to secure a 
considerably higher degree of efficiency. Beside the more discriminating choice 
of projects referred to above, this would also call for a more stable administra- 
tion. The demoralizing effects on the whole work relief operation resulting from 
the frequent changes in chief administrator and in administrative policy can 
hardly be exaggerated... .. 

In short, the development of a program much superior to the usual run of 
activities of government and other non-profit activities, likewise calls for care- 
fully conducted planning end management superior to that which the commu- 
nity is accustomed to provide. .... 
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No work relief project that competes unjustifiably with normal activities of 
employment, particularly those under private industry, was considered a proper 
outlet for work relief in existing or proposed white collar WPA projects. So 
much is this principle recognized that there were very few instances in which 
this issue could be raised. .... 

Of the 334 projects reviewed by the Committee, approval was withheld from 
24. The reasons for this action were of various kinds. ... . In all cases of re- 
jected projects now in operation the Committee was assured by the adminis- 
trators that the workers could and would be assigned to other projects without 
prejudice to their status on the work relief rolls. 


Under the heading “Some Basic Considerations in Work Relief 
Administration,” the Committee stated a number of conclusions, 
portions of some of which were: 


That in developing a program for New York City, mechanical fiscal relation- 
ships between the several governmental authorities providing funds should not 
be permitted to warp, and disorganize a good program in this community. .... 

The grants-in-aid principle can be best applied where local communities take 
genuine initiative and responsibility and submit integrated and well constructed 
plans and reports. Without such exercise of local initiative and responsibility, 
central governments are unable to delegate authority; an unwieldy administra- 
tive machine must be established involving overlapping and complex juris- 
diction, enormous administrative expense and the unreeling of endless red 
tape. 

That because useful and respected work itself has great power for the preser- 
vation of normal mental and physical health among the unemployed, especially 
in the case of energetic people accustomed to regular work and responsibility, it 
should be provided up to the very limit of the community’s financial and man- 
agerial capacity to provide it. 

That if such work cannot be supplied to all able-bodied, employable persons 
who qualify for home relief, preference in work relief should be given to those 
who are expected to return first to regular employment, that is, to those whose 
capacities and abilities are unquestioned. .. . . 

That capacities and abilities for work relief posts can and should be deter- 
mined by the same processes as are used by enlightened private employers and 
by the regular civil service in government, that is, by establishing eligible lists 
based on work history, on tests and examinations and on trial periods on the 


That insofar as it can possibly be done, work relief employment should be 
made to resemble regular employment with the possible exceptions of the length 
of the work week and the corresponding rates of pay..... 

We believe that no one should be put on a particular project unless he clearly 
possesses the ability to do the job to which he is assigned. 
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FUTURE REPORTS 


Although New York City has thus been submitted to what might 
be termed a barrage of reports on various phases of emergency re- 
lief, more is yet to come. The pending reports, so far as known, are 
those of the Lehman Commission. This Commission has in hand 
the further reports on various phases of the work-relief problem 
above referred to. It also is preparing reports upon state depart- 
ments, temporary and permanent, engaged in welfare activities, and 
also upon local welfare organization. It is assumed that the major 
findings and recommendations of this Commission as a whole will 
be submitted to the governor, and through him to the legislature, and 
to the public, in time for consideration by the legislature, which will 
convene during the first week of 1936. 

The various reports by various types of commissions, committees, 
and authorities constitute together a unique chapter in the experi- 
ence of a great city, aiming to inform itself and to arrive at conscious 
conclusions, on the major aspects of emergency relief during a major 
depression. From very different points of departure, by various 
methods and procedures, the same social, administrative, and fiscal 
problems have been considered and opinions have been reached. The 
entire experience is highly interesting and enlightening from the 
point of view of the workings of governmental machinery—local, 
state, and national—under great strain. It throws light on the tem- 
per of the people of a great city, when facing unprecedented prob- 
lems and called upon to make provisions on a scale hitherto un- 
dreamed of for the prevention of widespread suffering and hardship 
among its numbers. 

Further chapters remain to be written. Those already recorded 
will richly repay thoughtful study. 


New York City 





THE EVOLUTION OF BRITISH SOCIAL SERVICES: 
A HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


RONALD C. DAVISON 


pass the evolution of the British social services during the last 
one hundred years, emphasis is laid on the administrative meth- 
ods adopted, in order to bring out the distinction between national 
and local services, between contributory and non-contributory in- 
surances, and between the various stages of political and social 
thought which led to each particular phase of development. 
The historical survey can conveniently be divided into five peri- 
ods: Period I—1834-1900; Period II—1900—1908; Period III—1908- 
14; Period IV—the war; Period V—1918-35. 


[ THE following summary,’ which describes in a small com- 


Periop I: 1834-1900 

Between 1834 and the end of the nineteenth century the doctrines 
of strict individualism were naturally unfavorable to the creation of 
any forms of collective provision by the state. After the drastic 
tightening up of the poor law by the famous Royal Commission of 
1834, even the most progressive social reformers were slow to sug- 
gest any public action for dealing with poverty, distress, sickness, or 
unemployment, except according to the narrow precepts of laissez- 
faire. 

Until the first years of the present century, the administration of 
the poor laws by boards of guardians was dominated by the work- 
house test; out-relief was officially discouraged and, in the case of the 
able-bodied applicant, was a definite departure from the rules. It 
soon appeared, however, that recurring waves of urban unemploy- 
ment had to be dealt with by supplementary measures. The habit 

t Throughout this article the word “‘state” denotes the central government, parlia- 
ment and the national exchequer. Local services are those administered and financed 
by locally elected county or borough councils. All statutory local services are, in mod- 


ern times, grant-aided by the central government departments (Ministry of Health, 
Board of Education, etc.). 
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of launching local schemes of work relief in every emergency began 
to prevail. On the health side also, the poor law had to be humanized 
and a local medical service had to be created for sick persons, though 
always on the condition that they were also destitute. 

The period under review also saw the start of modern municipal 
health services (1875), and of rate-aided compulsory education 
(1870). But these were only partial reforms. They did not disguise 
the almost complete absence of provision for the emergencies of life 
among the working class, and since the wage system conspicuously 
failed to provide for these emergencies, the community was com- 
pelled to discover and create other resources. Admirable voluntary 
efforts, many of them on a large scale, were made to fill the gaps. 
The Friendly Society movement became firmly established as a 
means of providing for sickness and life insurances. Trade unions 
experimented with various kinds of mutual insurance, particularly 
insurance against unemployment. Charity stepped in, both in the 
permanent form of the Charity Organization Society (1869), and in 
the form of spasmodic efforts by Mansion House relief funds, etc. 

The outstanding social effect of the 1834 policy was to create in the 
minds of the workers and of the public generally a profound sense of 
the odium and invidiousness of the poor law and all its works. It 
must be said, however, that, on the whole, public opinion definitely 
tolerated this invidiousness as possessing considerable social and 
moral advantage. The spirit of self-help and independence must, at 
all costs, be preserved. Thus, until the end of the century, state ac- 
tion was severely restricted, collective social services on national 
lines were unknown, and only a few very limited services were per- 
mitted to local government. 


Pertop II: 1go0o-1908 


The inadequacy of the public and voluntary provision made dur- 
ing the nineteenth century became conspicuous after the year 1900, 
and particularly after the close of the Boer War. It was indeed a di- 
rect result of recruiting experience in that war and the fear of physi- 
cal deterioration that led to one of the first reforms, namely the pro- 
vision for undernourished school children. School meals had often 
been given in poor districts, but they had previously been left solely 
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to voluntary agencies. In 1904 the care of malnutrition between the 
ages of five and fourteen became a responsibility of the education 
authorities. In 1906 the duty of medical inspection of school children 
was added, to be followed, in due course, by provision for medical 
treatment by a school medical service. Medical inspection, at least 
three times during the course of a child’s school career, has always 
been free, but for medical and dental treatment, supply of glasses, 
etc., a low scale of charges has been fixed and enforced. The fees can, 
however, be reduced or remitted where, in the opinion of the school 
care committee voluntary social workers, the poverty of the family 
justifies free treatment. A similar fee-charging policy has obtained in 
some branches of the health services for adults, e.g., maternity and 
child welfare. 

Another field of experiment during the first eight years of the 
twentieth century was in relation to unemployment. It began to be 
realized that a grudging or harsh system of out-relief, alternating 
with spasmodic outbreaks of charity, was not good enough for a 
large proportion of the workless. The habit of calling them all the 
unemployable had to be dropped. Parliament, therefore, passed the 
Unemployed Workmen’s Act (1905) setting up special local ma- 
chinery (called ‘distress committees’’) as an attempt to fill the gap 
left by the poor law. The main intention, however, was only to pro- 
mote the old policy of temporary local relief works all over England 
wherever unemployment was serious. The problem of social mainte- 
nance was still left to the poor law, and the time had not yet come 
for the national experiment in labor exchanges. 

There is no doubt that during the first decade of the century the 
poor law fell increasingly in the public esteem. By 1908-9 the whole 
administration of boards of guardians was definitely in ill repute and 
the reports of the Poor Law Commission in 1909 were very nearly 
fatal to it. But that did not mean that the guardians must be super- 
seded by a national organization. The reaction was not against local 
government, it was against independent ad hoc authorities function- 
ing on their own. Experience had shown that the county and county 
borough councils which were just getting into their stride, were in- 
evitably to become the social service authorities of the future. For 
good or ill their strategic position was impregnable. It looked as if 
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all the old as well as the new services could only be co-ordinated and 
controlled by them. Already they had enlarged their range far be- 
yond the functions of the old vestries as to roads, lighting, and sani- 
tation. There had been a steady enlargement of public health serv- 
ice, both on a free and on a fee-charging basis. Even certain func- 
tions in regard to restorative medicine had begun to be taken up. 
Moreover, in 1902 the Balfour Education Act had extinguished the 
old ad hoc school boards in England and Wales in favor of control by 
the ordinary municipal bodies. The county and borough councils 
became deeply committed to social welfare when they took over 
primary and secondary education and the general well-being of ado- 
lescents up to seventeen years of age. 

The nearest approach to state intervention was in respect of in- 
dustrial reforms. Workmen’s compensation and the factory acts 
were the business of the home office. Local authorities had nothing to 
do with them. But in social administration, as here understood, the 
national government deliberately refrained from taking a hand, ex- 
cept for the exercise of a somewhat remote supervision and the pay- 
ment of grants-in-aid. Local government might still be a defective 
instrument. Its financial basis was limited and its personnel was 
somewhat crude, but there was a belief that these things could be 
remedied in time. On the other hand, the policy of direct national 
services on any hitherto conceived basis was plainly open to perma- 
nent objections and unavoidable dangers. No responsibility for 
varying local needs nor for the needs of the individual should ever be 
thrown upon the exchequer. 

That was the cautious British doctrine up to 1908. The history of 
the next twenty years will reveal in what degree and by what stages 
these precepts had to be ignored. 


Periop ITI: 1908-14 


In the next period, a short one of six years before the World War, 
social policy underwent something like a transformation. They were 
stirring years, generous in outlook, generous in experiment, and gen- 
erous in finance. The English social conscience was thoroughly 
awake at last, and Great Britain suddenly became a far better place 
for its worker-citizens than it had ever been before. 
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To the new principles and new practice which took shape in that 
prolific seed-time can be traced all our subsequent advances in social 
legislation and not a few of our present difficulties. In 1908 came the 
first old age pension scheme; in 1909 the first national system of la- 
bor exchanges and the inauguration of the legal minimum wage for 
sweated trades. In 1911 the vast scheme of national health insur- 
ance was forced on to the statute book against heavy odds by Mr. 
Lloyd George, and with it was the fateful nucleus and prototype of 
our post-war unemployment insurance. 

Finally, in 1913, the first state subsidies for housing schemes were 
granted to local authorities. 

The achievements of successive liberal governments between 1906 
and the war will always be historic. Yet, looking at the results after 
twenty years, one may be permitted to wonder whether, after all, the 
pace was too hot, whether either ministers or civil servants or Parlia- 
ment had any coherent idea of the new kind of social structure they 
were raising. The ideas in themselves and the spirit of reform in 
which they were conceived were admirable and indeed somewhat 
overdue, but the methods of implementing them seem to have been 
but slightly considered from the point of view of their consistency 
with the existing social services. The question they have to abide is: 
Did the old and new schemes hang together well with one another? 
Were they together likely to form a fit basis for still further additions 
to the structure in the years to come? It is, of course, easier to be 
wise twenty years after the event. Nonetheless, it is a sober fact that 
today not one of the schemes, save that of the labor exchanges, can 
pass muster without qualifications and criticisms. Indeed, since the 
war the whole method of paying old age pensions has been trans- 
formed, trade boards and joint industrial councils live ill together as 
wage-fixing bodies, unemployment insurance has been perpetually in 
trouble, and the incongruous nature of the medical side of health in- 
surance (the panel system) has become conspicuous. As for the 
whole principle of compulsory contributory insurance, it has, on the 
one hand, become welded into the national mind as a condition of 
employment and has, on the other hand, become a chronic source of 
embarrassment to governments. 

Detailed criticism of these great services and principles cannot be 
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attempted here. The object of this article is to trace out the different 
stages of the evolution of our existing British schemes, and, from this 
angle, the most significant feature of social legislation between 1908 
and 1914 was that it abandoned the motto ‘Everything to the Local 
Authority” in favor of the view that only the national government 
could carry the vast financial and administrative burden involved by 
the necessary new social services. The state was in a hurry and the 
state stepped in to do for itself the work which it wanted done. The 
national rather than the local unit was, of course, unquestionably 
the right basis of administration for such services as the labor ex- 
changes and the trade boards. Industrial legislation of this type 
must always be administered on national lines under central control, 
for industries know nothing of local boundaries, and labor supply 
and demand must be kept as fluid as possible. Moreover, in so far 
as the unemployment insurance scheme was to be an industrial 
rather than a social measure, a kind of adjunct to the wage system, 
that also was properly to be regarded as a definite part of the indus- 
trial equipment of the country, and there was good reason for keep- 
ing it under centralized direction. But health insurance and old age 
pensions were in a different position. Neither of them by their very 
nature demanded complete centralization. Both were essentially 
social measures which could quite properly have been implemented 
by regional or local executive machinery, and both could with great 
advantage have been interlocked with the existing local administra- 
tion of education, public health, and poor relief. Indeed, such has 
been the form of government adopted for pension services in other 
progressive countries. Why was a wholly different plan sought out 
and pursued by British statesmen? The short answer undoubtedly 
is that it was due to the peculiar circumstances then surrounding the 
British poor law system. That system was distrusted and condemned 
by a wide range of public opinion in all classes. Its stock was low 
even before the appearance of the two historic reports of the Poor 
Law Commission, 1905-9, and those reports, particularly the minor- 
ity, were profuse in their advice as to the need of root-and-branch re- 
form. But the government balked at the fence—as indeed did all 
their successors for twenty years afterward, until the dilemma was 
partially resolved by the abolition of boards of guardians under the 
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Local Government Act, 1929. If it had been otherwise, that is to say, 
if our British poor law had enjoyed a happier history or if the pre- 
war governments had felt equal to the task of breaking up the whole 
system of 1834, abolishing the guardians and re-distributing their 
functions to the county and borough councils, then there would have 
been no difficulty in associating the organs of local government with 
the new plans for old age pensions and for a generous provision of 
local medical services. But it was not to be. In 1910 such a policy 
was a large order. It seemed to be a plunge into municipal socialism 
and socialistic finance. The Liberal party would not or could not 
stand for it. They decided to keep clear of local government alto- 
gether and to create an independent national structure on which to 
hang their reforms. Moreover, they cast about for a new financial 
basis other than ordinary taxation for their health and unemploy- 
ment schemes, and discovered the German method of compulsory 
contributory insurance. If they had made the discovery three years 
earlier, before they launched their free old age pensions scheme, they 
would in all probability have put that scheme, too, on a contributory 
footing; but in 1911 they were three years too late and the contribu- 
tory idea was only carried through to fulfilment in the still larger 
pension scheme of 1925. The pre-war decision to abandon the local 
in favor of the national unit of administration was, in the light of his- 
tory, as sudden as it was bold. It has had immense reactions which 
were certainly not foreseen by the authors. As will be seen from the 
sequel, those authors overlooked the fact that they were putting the 
cart before the horse, or in another metaphor, were building without 
a proper foundation. They left the local poor law unreformed and 
the local health services incomplete. These were slow and thankless 
tasks. They preferred to launch out on more romantic and spectacu- 
lar schemes which could bring quick results and could be adminis- 
tered direct from Whitehall. To give a free pension of $1.25 a week 
to all septuagenarians subject to a certain personal income limit was 
more attractive than to work out a system of needs pensions and 
other thoroughgoing provisions for old peopie who were really in 
want. To single out the wage-earners for small cash benefits during 
sickness ($2.50 a week) and unemployment ($1.75 a week) without 
regard to income would help to eke out savings during the normal 
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vicissitudes of the workers’ lives. It would also reach a far larger 
number of beneficiaries than any plan of providing adequate help to 
those families that really needed it in times of stress. The same idea 
applied to the provision of partial medical treatment and drugs for 
wage-earners. The collapse of employment on a large scale was never 
contemplated, and destitution as such was not a problem that the 
pre-war governments were trying to solve. Small benefits to be 
drawn as a right at fixed rates by as many citizens as possible was the 
conscious or unconscious aim of the authorities of those days. They 
failed to consider the complementary question as to what should 
happen to those classes of persons whose needs exceeded those limits 
or for whom no national provision was made at all. It was lightly 
assumed that any residuary needs due to sickness, old age, or unem- 
ployment could be left to private resources or to the local poor law or 
to the local health services. But meanwhile, the poor law was left 
unreformed and admittedly unacceptable, while the restorative 
branch of local health work was only in its embryo stage. 

When in later years (1920 and 1929) the crash came, and the limi- 
tations of partial contributory insurance became obvious, the yawn- 
ing gap left between national and local services became too wide to 
be either hidden or ignored. 


PeriopD IV: 1914-18 


The catastrophe of the war put a temporary stop to the evolution 
of permanent social institutions in Britain, but it produced impor- 
tant changes in social conditions. There was, of course, a general 
warming-up of feeling, and while the mood lasted nothing was too 
good to promise to the men in the fighting forces—not even a land 
and a home fit for heroes. But grim post-war realities soon cooled 
these emotions and, in effect, few of the pledges could be redeemed. 
Among those temporary features of the war period which left endur- 
ing results was certainly the payment by the War Office of not un- 
generous separation allowances to several millions of households. 
These, coupled with the high wage level for men and women workers, 
raised the spending power and standard of living of the mass of the 
population higher than it had ever been raised before—even allowing 
for the higher level of prices. The main point here, however, is to as- 
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sess the effect of the temporary war measures on British social ad- 
ministration. Quite definitely it was an era of central control. Nei- 
ther during the war nor in the time of resettlement afterward was any 
important national function devolved upon the local authorities. 
Even in food rationing they had no really responsible tasks to per- 
form. Everything from the control of industry to the care of ex- 
service men and their families was retained in the hand of the govern- 
ment departments. Pensions, allowances, civil liability grants, etc., 
were all paid from the center. And in 1918-20 a significant experi- 
ment was made in paying out generous non-contributory donations 
to practically all unemployed civilians and ex-service men. This 
grant by the state of a free out-of-work donation which could be 
drawn as of right at fixed rates had lasting consequences for not less 
than eleven years after it was withdrawn. 

Clearly, therefore, any pre-war tendency to administer social 
schemes on purely national lines was greatly encouraged by the 
emergency measures of the war and immediate post-war period. 
Local government was not extended, except in regard to housing 
schemes, and no important change was made in the principles and 
methods of the poor law guardians, which still retained their separate 
entity from the ordinary municipal authorities, the county and bor- 
ough councils. 

Reference must, however, be made to the Education Act of 1918. 
With Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the historian, as president of the Board of 
Education, high hopes were raised by this measure which not only 
made certain technical improvements in our system of public educa- 
tion, but launched an ambitious scheme of compulsory part-time 
schooling for all adolescents up to eighteen; school attendance, with 
all the cultural opportunities that go with it, was to be required for 
two half-days a week. Unfortunately the act left many loopholes for 
local obstruction; it was never popular and it fell an easy victim to 
the economy wave which swept over all public services at the onset 
of the post-war trade collapse in 1920. If the Fisher plan could have 
survived, it would have been a blessing to the country in the later 
years when juvenile unemployment formed a part of the whole com- 
plex of social problems created by the general lack of employment in 
Great Britain. 
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PERIOD V: 1918-35 


The major permanent gains in the eventful period of the last fif- 
teen years have been (a) the extension in 1920 of unemployment in- 
surance to practically all wage-earners under $25 a week, except land 
workers and private domestic employees, and (6) the addition of a 
nation-wide scheme of contributory pensions for old age at sixty-five 
and for widows and orphans by the conservative government of 
1926. (c) The abolition (twenty years after their condemnation by 
the Poor Law Commission) of the boards of guardians and the con- 
solidation at last of all the poverty services under the county and 
borough councils. The Local Government Act of 1929 was a great 
reform in this, as also in other respects, but unfortunately the poor 
law, under better management and under its new name of public as- 
sistance, smelled no sweeter to the public. 

The first two measures (a and 6 above) completed the structure of 
British social insurance as we know it today. Both were essentially 
centralized schemes like the other state insurances, and were intend- 
ed to be mechanical in their operation. Both took a further load off 
the local poverty services, but left the problem of the ex-insured and 
of the insufficiently covered cases more or less tu chance. The task of 
dovetailing the state social insurances into schemes which made ap- 
propriate secondary provision was never faced. 

The scheme for pensions as a right at sixty-five was filled out and 
improved by the Labor party in 1929; it has had a comparatively 
peaceful career both in administration and in finance. All the dra- 
matic upheavals have centered around unemployment insurance, 
which only in 1935 can be said to be sailing into quieter waters. It 
has been the subject of more than thirty amending acts, passed since 
1920 by a bewildered parliament; it has decided the issue of elections 
and brought down governments. Could the benefits be so restricted 
as to preserve the contributory principle? That was always the main 
issue. That the contributory insurance principle should have won 
through at all is indeed a matter for surprise, for that principle cer- 
tainly cannot be so readily applied to the unpredictable risk of un- 
employment as to other risks, such as sickness, old age, and widow- 
hood. The explanation could be elaborated, but at bottom it is that 
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the opportunity of drawing a cash payment, as a legal right and with- 
out any searching of his pockets during unavoidable spells of work- 
lessness, corresponds to the worker’s most deep-rooted desire for in- 
creased security. The national exchequer also has its own reasons for 
clinging to the contributory insurance method which raises vast pub- 
lic funds outside the range of ordinary taxation. 

Apart from these two considerations the frailty of all contributory 
schemes based upon employment has become conspicuous. In times 
of stress governments are tempted to relax the benefit rules and ig- 
nore the fall in contributory income. The fundamental principle of 
the “‘limited liability” of the sickness and unemployment insurance 
funds is treated lightly by ministers of health and of labor when they 
find large numbers of insured persons running out of their “rights.” 
And indeed they have had their excuse, since there has been an al- 
most ineradicable confusion in the public mind between contractual 
benefits and the relief of poverty. Insurance schemes set up new 
standards of assistance and no one expects to be given anything less. 
Thus there is trouble if no acceptable alternative provision is avail- 
able for the large minority of off-insurance families who find them- 
selves in poverty. The only alternative source of cash relief has hith- 
erto been the local poor law, and in Great Britain that basic service 
has remained unpopular and, politically, almost undefended. Many 
local authorities were also financially incapable of bearing any great- 
ly increased load of “unemployed” families, which are the most ex- 
pensive of all to care for. What happened was that successive gov- 
ernments preferred to improvise on the insurance schemes them- 
selves, even in defiance of principle. Take unemployment insurance 
before the reforms of 1931: between 1920 and 1930 the total amount 
of money drawn in benefit as a right, but outside the contractual 
basis of the scheme, was larger than the amount drawn within those 
limits. At the end of the period the position was reached that a man 
who had done some insured work on thirty days (each day in a sepa- 
rate week) in the last eighteen years could draw benefit forever with- 
out any test of need. In the case of the health and pensions insur- 
ances, governments decided to disregard the non-payment of con- 
tributions for five years on end, when the failure was due to unem- 
ployment. Since 1931, however, the dangers of this hand-to-mouth 
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policy have been realized and some limits (by no means harsh) have 
been put to all the foregoing relaxations of contributory rules. The 
full story cannot be told here, but broadly speaking, all those persons 
who, for any reasons, fall short of the minimum contributory quali- 
fications for health or pensions benefits have either to look after 
themselves or apply to their local authority if they are in need. The 
numbers in the latter class are not likely to be very great if the level 
of British employment keeps up. In the case of unemployment in- 
surance a different method has been chosen. There the numbers of 
the off-insurance class have been anything up to a million, and the 
government has recently chosen to minister to their needs by setting 
up a new national service, centralized and independent of all local 
participation. The new Unemployment Assistance Board of 1935 is 
in effect charged with the creation of a special poor law service for the 
able-bodied, over and above and to the exclusion of the local public 
assistance systems of the county and borough councils. 

Here, indeed, at the very end of the story, we have an entirely new 
departure in social administration. The method of central control is 
being applied, not to a new national insurance, which must be sche- 
matic and uniform from place to place and from case to case, but to 
the relief of able-bodied poverty as such, where the treatment should 
vary according to the infinite varieties of need. This kind of relief 
has been a local function for three hundred years, and no one has 
previously doubted that it ought to be a personal and neighborhood 
affair. Basic public assistance must deal with human beings in the 
round and cannot safely be mechanized. That, at any rate, has been 
the view of the writer of this article throughout the controversy in 
England. In the event the Unemployment Assistance Board failed 
in its first attack even more disastrously than anyone expected. Its 
six thousand officials started to apply the rigid scales and the ‘“‘book 
of the words” issued to them from London in January, 1935, and in 
three weeks there was a national upheaval which compelled Parlia- 
ment to intervene. The Board was allowed to carry on, but only on 
the condition that no cuts should be made in the assessments of re- 
lief previously fixed by local authorities. This compromise was only 
a temporary measure. No one yet knows what the final solution 
will be. 
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CoNCLUSION 


The complete range of British social services, some of which are 
only hinted at in the foregoing summary, utilizes and redistributes at 
least one-eighth of the annual national income. Such social equip- 
ment is expensive, but it is accepted in England as an indispensable 
aid to the wage system of the country. Apart from a possible reduc- 
tion of unemployment from 16 per cent at present to a normal figure 
like 10 per cent, there is no likelihood of any savings or cuts in ex- 
penditure in the future. Indeed, the bill will be larger when the long- 
delayed advance is made in public education and, possibly, in the 
provision for retirement pensions. 

The moral of the above retrospect is, however, not so much the 
need of new services as the lack of co-ordination in those that already 
exist. Britain has gained much from her three great schemes of na- 
tional insurance, but she has left them, as it were, “up in the air.” 
She has never faced the necessity of dovetailing those national 
schemes into the local “needs” services for sickness, old age, poverty, 
and unemployment. In reality the latter are the foundation upon 
which any system of limited insurance must stand, and in a logically 
planned program of social administration the establishment of a 
stable and acceptable relief system should certainly have come first. 


LonpDoN, ENGLAND 














SOME UNMET NEEDS OF RELIEF CLIENTS 
FOR MEDICAL SERVICE!’ 


MARY DIRAN 


4 NAHE ineffective distribution of medical services is not a new 
problem. It has long been recognized that the brilliant ad- 
vances in medical knowledge remain largely unapplied and 

inaccessible for those in need. The present economic depression, 

however, has intensified the gravity of the problem and has shown 
the urgent necessity for basic reconsideration and planning in the 
effective use of all the medical resources of the community, because 
the issues of human life and suffering could no longer be ignored. 
The organization of medical services for the unemployed in Chica- 
go has represented an interesting course of development, in which 
private and public agencies have participated to meet increased de- 
mands for medical and dental care. The Illinois Emergency Relief 

Commission, in its initial efforts, concentrated on the provision of 

food, shelter, and clothing; for, when the I.E.R.C. was organized in 

February, 1932, it was considered a temporary measure, necessary 

for a period of only a few months. The only plan for the medical care 

of recipients of relief was to use and contribute toward some of the 
limited public facilities that existed with the expectation that the 
family doctor and the private medical resources would continue to 
provide the medical care when necessary. As the economic distress 
continued, however, it became apparent that these measures were 
inadequate and that the private medical resources of the community, 
already strained to their limit, could no longer be expected to meet 
the situation. It therefore became necessary to allocate limited pri- 
vate and then public funds to non-governmental medical agencies for 
clinic, hospital, dental, and nursing care. Beginning with March 12, 
1934, the I.E.R.C. adopted a policy for supplementing the existing 
« This discussion forms a single chapter in a study of “Medical Care Given to Clients 


in One District of the Unemployment Relief Service” (dissertation for the M.A. degree, 
University of Chicago School of Social Service Administration). 
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hospital and clinic services, as set forth in the provision of Rules and 
Regulations No. 7, through the use of the private-physician service. 

It was obvious that an emergency measure, attempting to bridge 
needs of long standing in the face of limited funds and personnel, 
would present gaps in its service. In order to throw light on detailed 
facts relating to this service, a group of 117 families selected at ran- 
dom from a single district of the Unemployment Relief Service were 
studied. The material for the study was based on the individual 
family case record, the medical record of the patients referred to a 
selected clinic, the statistics from the medical department of the 
district, and reports published and unpublished from the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare and the I.E.R.C., and especially 
the records from the files of the Director of Medical Relief of Cook 
County, which have been available for this study. 

The study of the case records revealed something of the health 
problems presented by the group and the medical services given. It 
showed, too, that many needs for medical attention were not met, 
despite an expenditure of almost $1,250,000 for medical services 
made by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission in 1934. This 
paper presents only the unmet needs, not because the things that 
have been left undone are more important than the things that have 
been done, but because they are less easy to find recorded and be- 
cause they need to be kept in mind in planning future expenditures. 

The following questions arise in connection with these unmet 
needs: What factors are involved in the failure to provide medical 
and dental care? Are important physical symptoms recognized by 
the relief worker? Is the patient enabled to carry out medical recom- 
mendations? Does the social worker utilize opportunities for health 
education? In studying the question of uncared-for medical and 
dental needs, those conditions which received attention only after a 
long period of delay were considered not unlike those which received 
no care at all. 

Table I shows that, in the group of records studied, medical and 
dental care were available without unreasonable delay in 69 per cent 
of the conditions that occurred in 242 patients.? The length of time 
which was regarded as unreasonable was considered from the point 


2 The agency assumed exclusive responsibility for 71.7 per cent of these patients. 
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of view of the patient’s condition and need for care, not from the 
point of view of the agency or the limitations of facilities for care. 
Five per cent of the total conditions were cared for after a long period 
of delay, during which preventable hardship and suffering occurred. 
In some of these cases the medical care finally was derived from a 
source other than the agency. There was no care given in 26 per cent 
of the total conditions occurring in 189 patients. 


TABLE I 


CONDITIONS NEEDING ATTENTION CARED FOR AND NOT CARED 
For, CLASSIFIED BY DISEASE GROUPS 
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Table I also shows the general disease groups into which the un- 
cared-for conditions fall. While they were scattered pretty generally 
in all classifications, attention is called to the large number in the 
groups of respiratory diseases, dental conditions, and diseases of the 
eye, ear, nose, and throat. The classification fails to show, however, 
whether the illnesses for which no care was provided were only minor 
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ailments or included some of more serious import. This can be shown 
best by a discussion of the conditions included in each group. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 

Table I ‘shows that the largest number of uncared-for conditions 
occurred in the respiratory group. One-half of the total respiratory 
conditions received no care. These included a case of pleurisy, two 
cases of bronchitis, and sixty-two colds. One-half of these patients 
were children under ten years of age. Although colds may not appear 
to be of serious consequence, many of them were severe colds and 
neglect might cause complications, particularly in children. An ex- 
ample of neglect is shown in the case of a three-year-old child who 
had a cold that received no medical attention for five weeks until 
pneumonia developed. In view of the fact that this child was sus- 
ceptible to pneumonia and developed it for the second time in eight 
months, inattention carried a serious threat to health and even life. 


TEETH AND GUMS 

Medical and relief agencies have long recognized the fact that 
dental facilities in Chicago are inadequate to meet the needs of relief 
clients. Hence finding a large group of uncared-for dental needs is 
not unexpected. Forty per cent of the dental needs of this group 
remain uncared for, and 8 per cent were cared for after an extended 
delay. 

There were sixty-three conditions for which no care was given or 
in which the care was grossly incomplete, including thirteen who re- 
quired and had not received dental plates. Only five of the total 
group were children under ten years of age; thirty were adults be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-nine. 

The length of time these patients had waited for dental care was 
available in thirty-one cases. Many patients were kept waiting ex- 
tended periods for dental referrals. For example, four patients who 
had not received dental referrals requested care two to six months 
earlier, ten patients six months to a year, fifteen patients from one 
to two years, and two over two years previously. 

Although dental care might be postponed for some time without 


3 Topographically the cold and pneumonia are classed as separate conditions. 
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undesirable consequences, in the majority of cases it would seem 
most inadvisable to delay care where it was indicated. Among those 
not referred for dental care there were twelve patients who pre- 
sented physical conditions suggesting that for them, particularly, 
dental care should not have been postponed or neglected. Among 
these were three patients with rheumatism or arthritis, for whom 
dental care had been requested. The elapse of time in these cases 
was ten months, one year, and a year and a half. Three patients 
with abscessed teeth had waited for six months, eight months, and a 
year and a half, respectively, for a dental referral. This last man had 
written four letters requesting care but obtained no results. There 
were two patients with stomach ulcers who had waited for ten 
months to a year for a dental referral. 

A middle-aged man, with a tooth in which the filling had fallen 
out, complained that the tooth was irritating his tongue. Despite all 
that is heard about the prevention of cancer from this type of irrita- 
tion, the patient has been waiting for over a year hoping to receive a 
dental referral. 

Three months ago the Chicago Dental Commission suggested 
that a patient be referred to a private dentist for a permanent filling. 
This suggestion was not followed, the temporary filling was lost, and 
the patient was stuffing the cavity with cotton to prevent pain when 
eating or drinking. 

A nursing mother had such a severe toothache that ‘‘she went to 
bed and cried for three days.” This is said to have resulted in the 
loss of milk for the baby. 

The restricted provision for dental plates has been one of the lim- 
itations in the relief program for dental care. Three of the patients 
in this study waited from four months to a year, five from one to two 
years, and one for over two years, for dental plates. The Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission has limited dental plates to patients 
whose medical conditions are aggravated by the lack of teeth. How- 
ever, in three of the cases where dental plates had not been provided 
it would seem that they were indispensable to the health of the pa- 
tient. One of these was a patient with ulcers of the stomach who had 
only four teeth left in her mouth. According to the record, she had 
requested care at three different times and had already waited a 
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year. Another patient was a man who had repeated attacks of “in- 
digestion” because of inability to masticate. One woman, with seri- 
ous disturbances which necessitated major operations, now suffers 
from repeated gastrointestinal disturbances because of inability to 
_masticate with six remaining teeth. She was sent to the Northwest- 
ern and Salvation Army clinics over two years ago for an estimate of 
the cost of plates, but no further action had been taken. 

Dental care was given to thirteen patients only after extended 
periods of delay. One-third of these patients were children between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age, to whom permanent tooth injury 
might result. Among these was one patient who waited eight months 
for action on a request to have two teeth filled. Two patients with 
ulcerated teeth, complaining of severe toothache, were required to 
wait three months for a dental referral. Two other patients who 
were in pain waited for three months for a referral. Other patients 
who had “badly decayed” teeth waited for five months, over one 
year, and over two years for dental referrals. Dental care was recom- 
mended for a patient with arthritis of the spine but provided only 
after six months. Another patient with low-grade arthritis and 
“blood pressure within dangerous limits” was advised to have imme- 
diate dental care, but two months passed before a referral was given 
for this supposed emergency. 

Thus the study of the dental conditions shows that almost half 
of the conditions in this group not only are being neglected but have 
been neglected for long periods of time. Both these patients and 
those who finally receive care after a long delay not only experience 
pain and discomfort but may endanger their general health. 


EYE, EAR, NOSE, AND THROAT 


Diseases of eye, ear, nose, and throat also present a large number 
of conditions for which no care was provided. Thirty per cent re- 
ceived no care and 7 per cent were cared for after a long period of 
delay. 

The records show that twenty-two conditions of the eyes received 
no care, twelve of which required glasses.4 One-half of the patients 
were children under ten years of age. In order to protect these chil- 


4 Three had had refraction. 
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dren from future visual disabilities, it is recognized that care should 
be provided when the need arises. 

In considering the length of time these patients had been waiting 
for care, it is found that ten patients needed care for six to eight 
months, nine for over a year, and one for over three years. 

Two children complained of “trouble with their eyes” for over a 
year and one-half. A child of four was cross-eyed and was the third 
child in a family to exhibit this defect. In this family there was a 
history of syphilis. The eye condition was not treated. Ophthal- 
mologists state that this condition will usually disappear by relative- 
ly simple treatment, including refraction, but that if this is postponed 
until the child is as much as six years old, it usually becomes a per- 
manent handicap. The cosmetic defect is modifiable through sur- 
gery, but this course cannot restore the vision of the crossed eye, 
which, as a rule, is largely lost.s 

It was recorded twice that one patient had “considerable trouble 
with his eyes and frequent headaches” and no referral was given for 
over three years. 

Work was refused a man because of his eye condition. He fre- 
quently complained about his eyes and finally purchased a pair of 
glasses at a department store for a dollar. The patient stated that 
these glasses were harmful, but for more than a year nothing was 
done to get an adequate examination. 

A woman who complained of a “growth” on her eye asked that it 
might be removed but received no referral for more than a year. 

For over a year a man known to have a “defective eye” received 
no examination to determine what, if anything, could be done to im- 
prove his vision. 

There was one patient in the total group who had the opportunity 
for medical care but did not secure it because of her fear of clinics, 
although she was extremely worried and lived in continual fear of 
blindness. The record does not indicate whether the relief worker 
made any attempt to interpret clinics to the patient so that she 
could accept the needed treatment. 

Of the twelve patients who needed glasses, four were children 


5 Claud Worth, Squint: Its Causes, Pathology and Treatment (Philadelphia, 1921), 
P- 39. 
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under ten years of age. The importance of early refraction has al- 
ready been emphasized. Seven of the patients had requested glasses 
four months to a year, and three over a year previously. In the in- 
terval, three of these patients were wearing glasses borrowed from 
friends. Undesirable as this practice may be under any circum- 
stances, it was particularly undesirable in two of the cases, one of 
whom thought she was going blind, and the other, already blind in 
one eye, had impaired vision in the other. 

Six conditions of the eyes were cared for after a long period of 
delay. Two of these occurred in children. One child had been re- 
ferred by the Child Welfare Department of the Board of Health, 
who reported his eyesight poor and requested that this condition re- 
ceive prompt attention. A referral was not given for three months, 
and five months passed before the glasses were obtained. Another 
child had complained of “headaches and eye strain.”’ Referral was 
requested three times and finally was obtained at the end of five 
months. 

A woman complained of her eyes for over a year before she suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a referral. Another woman with an eye com- 
plaint from which she thought she was going blind was not given a 
referral for eleven months, despite three requests. The examination 
revealed atrophic chorioretinitis. An earlier diagnosis might have 
allowed for a more satisfactory adjustment to her inevitable 
handicap. 

The record of one patient complaining of pains in his eyes fre- 
quently mentioned that his eyes were bloodshot, that he went to 
Cook County Hospital occasionally, but that the treatment there 
aggravated his eye condition. He refused to return to Cook County 
Hospital and asked for a referral elsewhere, which he succeeded in 
obtaining after a year had elapsed. This situation emphasizes the 
importance of an adequate medical interpretation and an under- 
standing of the patient’s eye condition in relation to the necessary 
treatment, through which a lapse of treatment and later duplication 
of medical study might have been avoided. 

No attempt can be made to differentiate the emotional and phys- 
ical basis of many of these complaints. It was evident, on the basis 
of the number of requests made (and it is possible there were many 
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more requests that were not recorded), that if these patients had had 
the financial means they would have obtained medical care them- 
selves. However, regardless of the emotional or physical basis of the 
complaints, the important fact remains that no care was made avail- 
able to these persons. 

The records of five patients showed that no care was given for ear 
conditions, four of which were ear infections. Most of these patients 
were children. The known fact that ear infections are the common 
cause of hearing handicaps makes this of serious portent. 

Seventeen patients with throat ailments received no care. Ten 
were children under ten years of age. Five of the seventeen patients 
had tonsillitis, and for twelve a tonsillectomy had been recommend- 
ed. Four of the tonsillectomies had been recommended from four 
months to a year, two over a year, and three for over two years. In 
the case of two men, thirty-five and fifty years of age, respectively, 
who had diagnoses of arthritis, tonsillectomy had been recommended 
because of the importance of eliminating that focus of infection. 
These recommendations had not been carried out for three months 
in one case and over a year and one-half in the other. 

A thirty-two-year-old mother had a five weeks’ illness in bed for 
which her physician urged a tonsillectomy. The family had no mon- 
ey to carry out the recommendation, and the relief worker made no 
suggestion for care. A month later the patient again became serious- 
ly ill, and her friends secured the services of a physician who made a 
diagnosis of systemic infection from diseased tonsils. Even with two 
prolonged illnesses and recommendations from two doctors, there 
had been no referral for a tonsillectomy, although four months’ time 
had elapsed since the last illness. 

Two throat conditions were cared for only after a long delay. In 
one of these, the case of a six-year-old child, the illness terminated 
fatally. The child was reported sick and out of school for a month 
with a cold for which nothing was done until he became seriously ill 
with a throat infection, the exact nature of which is not known. He 
did not receive care until taken to Cook County Hospital, where he 
died. 

The other patient complained of continued sore throats and 
swollen glands for over a period of four months. This condition may 
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have been the forerunner or a symptom of a serious organic difficul- 
ty. The relief worker made no suggestion for care, even though the 
patient obviously needed it. When the patient requested a medical 
referral, it was refused for ten days because the agency would issue 
no referral until her husband would give them the name of the friend 
who paid their gas bill. This was the only case in which the neces- 
sary medical relief was refused by the agency for disciplinary pur- 
poses. It indicates, however, the grave dangers that may be involved 
if such measures are employed. 

For the twelve requesting tonsillectomy, a referral was given to 
only one, a five-year-old child, who was said to have badly diseased 
tonsils. The doctor had stressed the necessity for an operation, but 
medical referral was delayed for six months. This child was then on 
the waiting list for five months, so that to date a total of eleven 
months had passed since the physician’s recommendation was made. 

Three other children had a tonsillectomy after a delay of six 
months. One adult, however, waited for over two years for an 
operation. 

MUSCULOSKELETAL SYSTEM 


Table I shows that nineteen conditions of this group received no 
care, and six conditions received care only after a long delay. One- 
half of the cases that received no care were cases of arthritis. Four of 
these patients were between thirty and forty-nine years of age, but 
the majority were over fifty years old. The other half of the group 
receiving no care represented such conditions as bowleggedness, 
Perthe’s disease, backache, etc. These included almost as many chil- 
dren as adults in the last two age groups. Eight of these patients had 
been waiting for referrals for over a year, five for over two years, and 
two for over three years. 

Among these was a child of nine, with an infected foot, who re- 
ceived no care. Another was a patient who frequently complained of 
a sprained back and backaches, in which the pain was severe enough 
to force him to spend three days in bed. Nothing was done to deter- 
mine the nature of this condition or to relieve the pain, although the 
condition had existed for over a year. 

A woman had complained of a pain in her leg for over a year. The 
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worker advised her to see her family physician, but the patient was 
reluctant to do this because of past fees owed him. The agency had 
no provisions for this type of ambulatory care by the private-doctor 
service. The case-worker was aware of the family’s feeling, but the 
patient was not referred elsewhere. 

Another patient, who previously had an operation for a “water 
bag on her knee,” spent considerable time in bed because she “‘did 
not feel well.’”’ No suggestion for medical care was made, although 
these facts were known for over two years. 

The following four patients did not receive medical care even 
though the case-worker was prepared to give, or had made, referrals. 
In the first case care was not received because of a lack of adequate 
surgical facilities. Orthopedic surgery had been recommended to im- 
prove a right-arm birth palsy. The seventeen-year-old patient has 
waited on the Central Free Dispensary list for over two years. 

In the other three cases, medical care was not received because the 
patients lacked an adequate understanding of their condition or were 
prejudiced against the type of care that was available. One of the 
three cases was a thirty-six-year-old woman who was said to have a 
“hip out of place” and refused to attend Central Free Dispensary be- 
cause she claimed the treatment had not helped. She wanted to be 
referred to St. Luke’s Clinic but, because of the agency’s policy to 
prevent a duplication of medical service, she could not be referred. A 
year elapsed without any medical attention. A thirteen-year-old 
child had not received medical treatment for Perthe’s disease be- 
cause her mother had “no faith in clinics” and refused to take the 
child for treatment. A poorly cared for year-old infant with marked 
“bowed legs” was denied treatment because her mother opposed it 
and thought the child would outgrow the deformity. These cases 
raise the question of adequate medical interpretation and the oppor- 
tunity for health education which possibly required more time and 
training than the relief worker had or was qualified to give. 

There were six patients in the musculoskeletal group who received 
medical care after a long period of delay, and two of them were chil- 
dren. In one case, that of a forty-two-year-old father with arthritis, 
medical care was delayed because the patient had no conception or 
understanding of the value of care. For more than a year he suffered 
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intensely with pain which affected his ability to work. He did not 
accept treatment until he became worse and “almost helpless.” 

In the other five cases care was delayed because it was not made 
available by the agency. One patient suffered a great deal of pain 
from rheumatism. These facts were mentioned in the record over a 
two-year period. The employer discharged this patient because of 
her illness, but even this fact did not elicit any suggestion for medical 
care from the agency. The patient finally went to her own physician, 
who suggested that she attend St. Luke’s Clinic. After a delay of 
two years, the agency gave this patient a referral to St. Luke’s, 
where she was found in a serious condition with low-grade arthritis 
and hypertension. . 

A patient with a fractured rib had care delayed because the physi- 
cian from the private-doctor service failed to attend this patient, 
although he was notified on two successive days. After three days 
: the second doctor, called by the agency, attended the patient who had 
. been very ill and in great pain. The physician reported that the pa- 
tient’s condition was neglected and that he would have to be 
watched for pneumonia since there already was lung irritation. 

A woman who had complained of rheumatism and inability to 
walk for over two years, at last was successful in obtaining a medical 
referral. The record stated that ‘‘the treatments are helping her.” 

A ten-year-old child had a broken arm, which was set by the 
family physician and was not “knitting” right so that it bothered 
him a great deal. The family was reluctant to consult their physician 
because of large bills they owed him. The worker, though aware of 
this situation, did not give a medical referral until five months had 
passed. Operation was advised but had to be delayed because of the 
malnourished condition of the child. 

The following case was one of the most outstanding examples of a 
grossly neglected condition: 





The patient, a fourteen-year-old boy, was injured in an accident previous to 
the family’s acceptance of relief. He had been cared for by a private physician 
who was paid $768 for surgical services from compensation received for the acci- 
dent. When the family was accepted for relief, it was known that the boy’s toes 
needed care and possible amputation. The father asked the worker where to 
take the boy for care. The private physician was willing to release the case, but 
the worker decided that a private doctor who had been paid the above-named 
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sum “would be expected to make the cure permanent.” There was on file a letter 
from the private physician stating that the boy needed surgical care and that he 
would be willingfto offer his services if the agency would provide hospitalization. 
Another letter stated that the doctor “would be glad to have him placed where 
any surgeon can give him care.”’ The mother stated that the patient ‘“‘was in 
serious need of attention” and that she was anxious because “‘she felt this lack of 
medical care would injure the boy’s chance for future recuperation.” The 
agency assumed no responsibility, made no suggestion, and no effort to co- 
operate with the doctor for over a year during the time the boy’s serious condi- 
tion was known. The family then went off relief for a period of six months but 
were unable to provide care for the boy because their income was low and ir- 
regular. When the family was forced to accept relief again, the following entries 
were again found in the record. “‘Peter’s foot needs attention at once.”’ Then 
again “sores gather on his injured foot and some of the toes are decomposing; 
badly needs an operation.” A report from his teacher said “He is very lazy. 
This may be due to poor health as he has running sores on his foot.”” The new 
worker sent a letter to the private physician asking for a “diagnosis and recom- 
mendations for treatment’’ and offered to co-operate with him. His reply sug- 
gested that the patient be sent to Cook County Hospital for an operation. The 
child was hospitalized and two toes were amputated. This occurred two months 
after the family had been on relief for the second time and one year and ten 
months after the father had first asked for care. There appears to be no reason 
why this boy and his family should not have been spared the long delay, anxiety, 
and suffering. 

After the operation was performed, the following entry was found in the case 
record. ‘‘Peter’s foot had such an obnoxious odor before the operation that it 
permeated the school room so that he was sent home many warm days in the 
spring.” 

BODY AS A WHOLE 

As Table I shows, twenty of the total conditions of the body as a 
whole received no medical care. Three patients received care after a 
long period of delay. 

Those conditions for which no care was given included eighteen 
cases of infectious diseases such as whooping cough, measles, mumps, 
and scarlet fever, and two cases of influenza. The majority of pa- 
tients with infectious diseases were children, but three were adults. 
The influenza cases occurred in two mothers. For the prevention of 


6 Two months later the investigator studied this case further and found that the 
boy had developed endocarditis and had been sent to a cardiac school. There is a ques- 
tion about the possible relationship between the long-standing foot infection and endo- 
carditis, but because of its medical nature it, cannot be answered here. 
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future disabilities, both in these children and in adults, the impor- 
tance of adequate medical care during the acute and convalescent 
stage of these diseases is evident. 

The conditions in this group that did receive care but only after a 
long period of delay likewise point to the necessity for medical atten- 
tion that is not only adequate but prompt. One of these cases was a 
patient with tuberculosis. The record mentions that he was “thin, 
emaciated, and has symptoms of weakness and a cough.” A letter 
from the alderman mentions that the patient has had a “touch of 
tuberculosis.”’ If the relief worker did not recognize the importance 
of the patient’s symptoms at first she later did have information 
indicating the importance of medical attention. However, there was 
an eight-month delay before a referral was given; a diagnosis of pul- 
monary tuberculosis was made. 

There were two patients in need of anti-luetic treatment who did 
not receive such care for a long period of time. One of these patients 
was a syphilitic mother who complained of not feeling well but re- 
ceived no treatment because of lack of carfare to go where she chose 
to accept treatment. When the patient asked for carfare, the worker 
suggested that the husband ask for it at the agency office, which he 
always forgot to do. The patient consequently had great lapses in 
her anti-luetic régime. She asked to be referred to the Provident 
Clinic instead of Cook County Hospital, and it was nearly two years 
before this request was granted. 

The other case was a young man of twenty-two years who was 
“almost blind.” The case-worker’s concentrated efforts to obtain 
for him a blind pension proved to be unsuccessful, but no social plans 
for vocational training or adjustment were made. The patient’s his- 
tory revealed that he was cross-eyed at three years of age. His 
younger brothers and sister now present the same defect. No referral 
was given for a diagnostic study to determine whether there was any 
underlying cause for these eye conditions. Later, however, an excel- 
lent report by the supervisor showed an unusual awareness of medi- 
cal symptoms and problems and advised a medical check on this con- 
dition. This suggestion should have come several years earlier, for 
the worker had no opportunity to follow this suggestion since the 
patient, even though almost blind, left home soon afterward because 
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of family friction. After wandering around the city, he applied at the 
Service Bureau for Men for help. A medical examination at the 
Service Bureau for Men revealed for the first time the fact that he 
was luetic. He was then referred to the Municipal Social Hygiene 
League for treatment. Assuming that the eye condition was asso- 
ciated with a congenital luetic condition, might some of his eyesight 
have been conserved if anti-luetic treatment had been available 
three years earlier, when the patient was first known to the agency? 


DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 


Over 20 per cent of the total conditions of the digestive system 
received no medical care. Six of the patients that did receive care 
received it after a long delay. Three of the patients who were not 
cared for were children under ten years of age. The majority of the 
patients in this group were adults between the ages of thirty and 
thirty-nine. Nine of these cases presented “stomach disorder,” di- 
arrhea, and “ptomaine poisoning.”’ There were four patients with 
hernias who received no medical attention. 

One of these patients was a forty-five-year-old man who was un- 
able to accept a position requiring lifting. An exceedingly nervous 
woman, who had been in very poor health, had been advised to have 
either a truss or an operation for her hernia. Neither of these recom- 
mendations was carried out because she was afraid of clinics. Worry 
over her condition has made her so nervous that she fears a nervous 
breakdown. This case again illustrates the need for adequate medi- 
cal interpretation. A mother who had given birth to twelve children 
was found to have a severe umbilical hernia requiring surgical care. 
In this condition she has had two more pregnancies. 

There were four cases of peptic ulcers for which no care was given. 
These conditions have been known to the worker for from three 
months to over a year. 

In one case the record stated that over a year ago the father was 
very thin and looked ill. He frequently complained of pains under 
his heart. When the agency sent in a physician to see another mem- 
ber of the family, he told the father he possibly had ulcers of the 
stomach and recommended X-rays to determine the exact nature of 
the gastric difficulties. T’xe man returned to night work and his con- 
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dition was not studied, and five months had elapsed since the recom- 
mendation was made. 

In another case a mother had had gastric disturbances for over 
two years. The doctor who was called during an acute attack said 
there was the possibility of a gastric ulcer. There was no follow-up 
to determine the exact nature of this patient’s condition, and there- 
fore no treatment was given. 

In those conditions where care was delayed, there were one child 
of seven years and five adults. The chiid had a hernia and had out- 
grown his truss. The doctors urgently advised surgical care. The 
mother refused to allow an operation to be performed because she 
had no faith in doctors. Nothing further was suggested by the 
worker. The family physician again stressed the fact that this child’s 
condition must not be neglected. After a delay of eleven months, the 
family made its own arrangements to have this operation performed 
at Cook County Hospital. 

One woman had suffered with gastrointestinal indigestion for a 
year before she received medical care. Another had gall-bladder at- 
tacks that were so severe they necessitated her spending considerable 
time in bed. A year elapsed before she was given a clinic referral. 
Another patient was diagnosed by the county doctor as having an 
‘irritable bowel condition” which the main office suggested should 
be investigated by a complete clinic check-up. No referral was given 
for nine months, and then only after it was requested by the patient. 

A father presented symptoms of “dizziness, loss of weight, rapid 
heart.” The record stated that he was said to have “‘hypertension,” 
a rupture, and sinus trouble. These facts were known, but no medi- 
cal study or care was suggested for these symptoms and complaints. 
Six months later, when the patient was sick in bed for ten days and 
was delirious, blind, and losing control of his muscles, his own family 
physician was called and a diagnosis of functional indigestion from 
worry was made. It is not possible to determine whether or not the 
patient’s other complaints had any physical basis, or whether they 
were emotional or physical. The fact remains that they were un- 
treated. 

In one case the medical care was delayed and given only as the 
patient was dying. This patient was known to have had “stomach 
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trouble” for many years. The record stated that the patient’s phys- 
ical examination was not completed at a dispensary more than two 
years previously. Throughout the record there was no evidence of 
further interest or concern regarding this medical problem. The 
case-worker’s emphasis was on checking the employment record. 
Two and one-half years later the patient “became very sick with 
internal hemorrhages and was delirious.”” As the family had no doc- 
tor, the neighbors called their doctor. The patient was hospitalized 
and died in a day from “bleeding ulcers of the duodenum and severe 
secondary anemia.” 

The investigator, thinking the patient had possibly had medical 
care that was not recorded, talked with the particular worker on the 
case. Her reply was: ‘“The patient had no medical care but could 
have it if he’d asked for it.”” This kind of thinking on the part of 
the relief worker seemed reflected in many of the cases. The patient 
must not only ask once, but repeatedly, for medical and dental care. 
Other cases, fortunately, do not terminate as disastrously as this one. 
It is interesting to note that the worker on this particular case re- 
marked about the patient’s “lack of ambition and enterprise and 
appears lackadaisical,’’ but had no awareness of possible basic rea- 
sons for these attitudes and the relationship between poor physical 
and mental health revealed here. 


CARDIOVASCULAR SYSTEM 

In considering the cardiovascular group it is seen that six of the 
patients in this group received no care, and three of those who did 
receive care received it after a long delay. 

The majority of the patients that received no care were from forty 
to forty-nine years of age. Two of these conditions had been known 
from four months to a year, three for over one year, and one for 
nearly three years. Six of these were cardiac patients. 

One patient had complained of palpitation of the heart for nearly 
three years. The record states that the patient “gasped throughout 
the interview, has a poor heart, nervous spells, loses self-control,” 
yet nothing was done to make medical care available. Another pa- 
tient complained on several occasions of “pains in his heart” and 
was said to have “lost sixty-eight pounds in one and a half years,” 
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but no referral was given during that entire period. Another patient 
had been complaining for nearly two years of heart trouble, which 
prevented his doing normal labor. 

The following two cases do not involve the relief worker’s responsi- 
bility for medical referral. One patient, who very frequently com- 
plained about her poor health, was referred to a clinic after asking 
for it several times, but, because the cardiac clinic was overcrowded, 
she had been kept waiting for five months to receive care. Another 
patient objected to going to the Cook County Clinic. She asked for 
a referral elsewhere. An attempt was made to persuade her to return 
to the former clinic, but she refused to go. As a result she has had no 
medical care for over one and one-half years, although it was re- 
corded that she was in “poor condition; her face is puffy and she is 
extremely nervous.” 

Three patients received care after a long period of delay. Among 
these was a four-year-old child with a congenital heart defect. This 
child, furthermore, neither walked nor talked. He was a great bur- 
den to the mother, who wanted him institutionalized. It was nearly 
two years before he was referred to Mandel Clinic, where a diagnosis 
of congenital heart and mental retardation was made. 

A forty-eight-year-old patient was recorded six months earlier as 
getting thin and refusing to eat. No medical study or care was sug- 
gested. He received medical attention only after he had been sick in 
bed for three weeks and asked for a county doctor. A diagnosis of 
cardiac decompensation was made. In spite of this diagnosis, when 
the patient told his worker that the doctor said he was well and could 
work, he was placed on work-relief without a statement from the 
doctor regarding his actual condition.’ 

A woman was known to have “dizzy spells” and to have received 
“shots at Cook County Hospital before her baby was born.” She 
was recorded as being sick in bed for three months with hyperten- 
sion. The family called a county doctor three times, but he failed to 
attend the patient. The worker knew these facts, yet suggested no 
care until, four months later, at the request of the patient, a referral 
was given. 


7 This occurred before medical examinations were required for work-relief assign- 
ments. 
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A study of the uncared ailments in the other groups brings to light 
stories much like those already given. It is unnecessary to review 
them in detail, but a few of the more serious problems are presented 


A patient who had a thyroidectomy previous to his acceptance of relief was 
found to be “tense,” “worried,” and “hustling about for work” only twenty-two 
days after this operation. The relief worker had no awareness of adequate con- 
valescent care nor did the agency make this possible by imparting a feeling of 
economic security. In this same family there were two girls of sixteen and 
eighteen with “prominent goiters.”” When the family could afford medical care, 
two years previously, they received iodine treatment. While the record states 
that these two adolescent girls complained of “dizziness, backache, weakness, 
nervousness, and are unable to work,” there had been no care suggested, al- 
though four months had passed since these entries were made in the case record. 

A hyperthyroid patient received adequate medical care only after a delay of 
two years. The record stated that over two years ago the patient was unable to 
return to a private hospital for a “breathing test”’ because she did not have the 
three-dollar fee required. No attempt was made to confer with this hospital 
regarding the patient’s physical difficulty during the period she continually com- 
plained of “spells.” The record stated that she was nervous and seriously ill at 
times. The patient had been to her own physician but did not return because of 
the expense. The county doctor and the Cook County Hospital service were 
used. The agency attempted to send her to Provident Hospital, but she refused 
to go. During one of her acute attacks when she was recorded as being “seriously 
ill and extremely nervous” the agency called the private-doctor service. The 
doctor neglected to make the call and the patient received no care during an 
acute illness. The medical worker reported this neglect to the main office who 
sent the doctor a note of disapproval. Two months after the acute attack, the 
worker succeeded in sending the patient to Provident Clinic. A diagnosis of 
hypothyroidism was made and the record stated that the patient has made re- 
markable improvement under treatment. 


If the worker had known that a “breathing test” implied a meta- 
bolic rate determination or had conferred with the private hospi- 
tal for these facts two years earlier, much of the casual medical 
care would have been avoided and the patient, who suffered intense- 
ly, might have received care at an earlier date. This case illustrates 
the lack of awareness for medical problems, the great waste of time 
during which preventable suffering occurred, and a duplication of 
medical care. 


A twenty-seven-year-old patient feared that she was pregnant because she 
had passed her menstrual period a few days. She drank turpentine on the advice 
of a “irl friend” in order to produce an abortion. She was in excruciating pain, 
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her left leg was paralyzed, and her condition was considered serious. Two doc- 
tors called by the family recommended immediate hospitalization. She was 
taken to a small private hospital, but not accepted for necessary treatment be- 
cause she had no money. The agency was called, they could find no available 
bed at St. Luke’s Hospital and suggested that the patient be taken to Cook 
County Hospital, which the husband refused to do. The agency made no further 
suggestion. The husband, in desperation, pawned his wife’s engagement ring for 
ten dollars and gave it to another private hospital as down payment for her 
care. The doctors later recommended convalescent care because the patient had 
great difficulty in using the “partially paralyzed” leg. The agency attempted to 
have her admitted at a home for convalescents, but the case was refused and the 
agency made no further attempt to secure convalescent care. The patient was 
discharged to her home and the visiting nurse was asked to provide service. 
Six days later she became very weak and the visiting nurse referred her to 
St. Luke’s Hospital where she was admitted for care. 

This case clearly indicates the necessity for more vigorous par- 
ticipation, medical-social planning, and the assumption of active re- 
sponsibility on the part of the agency in order to meet the patient’s 
needs for adequate care most effectively. 


The disturbing character of these findings needs no comment. 
Nor can they be dismissed as matters that did not appear im- 
portant to the individuals concerned. The recorded facts, even 
though they may still be incomplete, show that numerous requests 
for care were continually made. Even patients with aggravated 
and obvious physical symptoms were obliged to ask repeatedly 
for medical and dental referrals, and the majority have not yet 
received the required care. There was the tendency for the relief 
worker to overlook important physical symptoms. There are many 
reasons for this. In the first place, the relief workers lacked experi- 
ence. Nearly 70 per cent of the professional staff in this district 
were case aides or emergency workers. Thirty-three and two-tenths 
per cent were case aides, i.e., workers without any social-work 
experience; 33.6 per cent were emergency workers who, after six 
months of satisfactory service as case aides, had passed a simple pro- 
motional examination. In the second place, the case loads were 
heavy. From December 1, 1933, to October 1, 1934, for which sta- 
tistics were available, the average case load in this district was 105 
cases per worker, while the average throughout 16 Unemployment 
Relief Service districts was 94 cases per worker. An average of 133, 
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146, and 170 cases per worker was carried in this district during three 
months of this period. Finally, there were restrictions limiting medi- 
cal care to cases requiring immediate attention, and the frequent 
transfer of cases to a different worker or district. All problems that 
were referred to the medical social worker received prompt and 
efficient care, but she could only learn of them when the relief worker 
referred them to her. 

The limitations in caring for chronic patients are recognized, but 
the greatest number of these patients were not chronic. While many 
of the neglected conditions in this study were minor ailments, there 
was a large number of major and serious conditions, occurring es- 
pecially in children, that were either uncared for or cared for only 
after a long delay. Regardless of possible future economic security, 
the present neglect and damage to child health cannot be rectified. 

No endeavor was made to make medical service available for 24 
per cent of the conditions. In only two instances was the care de- 
layed after a referral was given, because of overcrowding in the 
clinics. In 2 per cent of the conditions medical referrals were issued 
but not utilized by the patient because of fear, prejudice against the 
type of service available, ignorance, or a failure to understand the 
importance of care. In three instances the client or the mother was 
too ignorant to take advantage of the opportunities afforded them. 
The greatest number would no doubt have responded to a skilful 
case-work process in which time, interest, and medical interpretation 
were not spared. 

In this modern era, when medicine has increasingly been con- 
cerned with the prevention of disease and defectiveness, the experi- 
ence of this group shows that there has not been an adequate pro- 
gram to cure and alleviate existing disease, to say nothing of preven- 
tion, which still comes last. It is apparent that society has too much 
at stake when the health of children is so vitally concerned, for, as 
A. C. Millspaugh has said, ‘Whenever any phase of social pathology 
is analyzed and traced toward its sources, whether it be crime, men- 
tal disease, mental deficiency or physical defect, the social problem 
under examination becomes more and more clearly a problem of the 
child.’’® It is not possible to overemphasize this fact, especially in 


8 A.C. Millspaugh, Public Welfare Oganization (Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C.), p. 45. 
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view of the findings of this study, which showed that 41 per cent of 
the uncared-for conditions were found in children and young people 
under twenty, and 33 per cent in children under ten years. 

While the major problems of medical care in the community as a 
whole are the responsibility of the professions of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, nursing, civic and governmental agencies, the social 
worker occupies an advantageous position in relation to the relief 
client and the community. It is an opportunity and challenge as 
well as a responsibility to recognize important physical symptoms, 
make provisions for medical care, interpret medical findings, enable 
the patient to carry out recommendations, evolve sccial plans in 
consideration of the patient’s disability, and fulfil a constructive 
service of health education. In an emergency program that has con- 
centrated its emphasis on phases of relief and the reduction of costs, 
one finds that this objective was unattainable in 31 per cent of the 
conditions. 

The study has indicated not only the need for more individualized 
care of clients but the necessity for the development of a broader 
community program for medical care. It has shown the failure of an 
improvised medical service and the resulting gross maladjustments 
in the availability of medical care which no doubt will enormously 
augment the difficulties of the future. New problems relative to the 
provision of medical care will continually arise, but society will have 
failed if necessary changes for better organization are not effected. 
There is no doubt but that the ultimate solution of the problem re- 
quires long-range social vision with comprehensive community pro- 
vision for medical care and preventive work rather than for an 
emergency patchwork service. Unfortunately, community action is 
usually stimulated only by an economic catastrophe or by shocking 
revelations, and fails, in the main, to note less spectacular events so 
prevalent throughout the community, but which, nevertheless, 
eventually lead to the climax. Ultimately, however, the provision of 
adequate medical care to those who cannot obtain it for themselves 
can only be supplied as a well-informed sympathetic public demands 
that “maximum efficiency and happiness” is the right of every 
citizen. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











REFLECTIONS ON MY TRANSITION FROM 
CHEST EXECUTIVE TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE DIRECTOR 


ELWOOD STREET 


HE lady who refused to give to the community chest of 
which I was director because she saw me take a stick to my 


dog to stop him fighting with another dog is only one of the 
many reasons why I am glad, at the close of my first year as direc- 
tor of public welfare, that I made the change after twenty-two years 
in private charitable and philanthropic work. That lady might refuse 
to give to private charity because she did not like the way I treated 
my dog, but she cannot refuse to pay her taxes for public welfare 
services no matter what she thinks of me. I privately hope her house 
is assessed for all it is worth. That, of course, is only a very petty 
part of the complex fabric of interwoven emotions and facts which 
make me happy in the experience of my first year as a public welfare 
official. 

I do feel that public welfare represents the great adventure in 
social work at the present time and for the next generation. I be- 
lieved this a year ago when I made what to me was the important 
decision to leave the directorship of the community chest of Wash- 
ington, D.C., which I had served since its organization five and a 
half years before and where my relationships had been of the hap- 
piest, to take the position of director of public welfare of the District 
of Columbia, made vacant by the resignation of my thirty-four- 
year-serving predecessor. It seemed to me then that in this area 
of public welfare administration lay the opportunity for adventuring 
in organization and interpretation which so challenged my interest 
for twenty-two previous years in the community-chest field. 

Now, as I plan my first annual report and look back over the year, 
I am surer than ever that the choice was wise and that the adventur- 
ing, for one to whom pioneering is of the essence of life, does lie 
ahead ir: public welfare administration. 

.t is true that not all public welfare situations are as happy as 
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that in the District of Columbia; that not all communities have a 
competent board of commissioners in the place of a city council and 
mayor—a board who agreed when they asked me to take the posi- 
tion of director of public welfare that all appointments should be 
on the basis of merit; that not all communities have the protection 
of civil service which the District of Columbia has; that not all cities 
have as co-operative, non-partisan, and public-spirited a board as 
our own Board of Public Welfare; that not all communities have 
that latitude of operation which is found in the District of Colum- 
bia’s wisely conceived public welfare laws. I personally think that 
this is the most interesting public welfare position in the country; 
with the most agreeable auspices covering the widest range of activi- 
ties—and in what, to me at least, is the nation’s most charming 
city. Still, after attending the meetings of the American Public 
Welfare Association in Montreal last June and talking to public 
welfare officials there, I think that they in general feel as I do. 
Many of them whom I personally know have recently moved over 
from private social work and they, too, believe that the great ad- 
venture is in public social work now. 

In 1913 I began service with the first real community chest in the 
country in Cleveland. In the near-generation since then, the com- 
munity-chest movement, which is now developed so that it includes 
most of the larger cities of the country—four hundred in all—has 
been the great adventure in social work. The community chest 
proved that it could finance private, charitable, and philanthropic 
organizations more adequately, more economically, and with less 
effort than any other system which has been devised. It brought 
about community understanding of social work and of community 
welfare seen as a whole which would have been possible by no other 
means. It improved methods of administration and service. It 
eliminated unnecessary organizations. It brought about the crea- 
tion of necessary ones. It fostered such a development of private 
social work as this country had never seen and as no other nation 
has seen. For a generation before the community-chest cycle much 
adventuring was done in family case work and “social settlement” 
pioneering. The day of the community chest and of private social 
work is not done. They remain useful, essential factors in the lives 
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of American communities. Their place has been established, their 
standards of performance have been set, their ways of procedure 
are reasonably clear. Their days of large adventure in most com- 
munities are over. Now is the time to consolidate their gains, to 
refine their methods, and to march steadily ahead in the battle for 
human welfare, serving their communities in innumerable ways. I 
know of nothing which I would rather have done in this last genera- 
tion than share in this development of the community-chest move- 
ment and of private social work. 

For a good part of that time, public social work was held in low 
esteem by private social workers. I have heard some of them rejoice 
when public relief activities, which they held to be poorly done, 
were turned over to them for handling, although the public authori- 
ties supplied the funds. Often representatives of private social 
agencies did not confer on community problems with public relief 
and welfare officials. It seemed sometimes as though public and 
private welfare work in a community were separated by soundproof 
and sightproof partitions. 

Often the standards of public welfare activities were exceedingly 
low; funds were inadequate; personnel was on a political basis, care- 
lessly selected, poorly paid. Private social workers led in the ranks 
of professional social work as shown by the leading official and com- 
mittee positions in such representative social work bodies as the 
National Conference of Social Work and the American Association 
of Social Workers. Social work was largely private social work and 
public welfare was just ‘“‘welfare.”’ Many bright spots, of course, 
could be found in the public welfare field, where the work was com- 
petently and adequately done by well-qualified and competent 
social workers. Still, in general, private social work held the center 
of the stage; and public social work, although admittedly important 
in volume of money spent and in numbers of people served, was 
held by private social workers, at least, to represent a lesser order 
of general competence than private social work. 

Now, however, as a result in large part of the depression and its 
aftermath of vast and necessary relief expenditures from public 
funds—township, city, county, stzte, and federal—public welfare 
has found a new place in the social-service sun. The provision of 
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public relief funds in many communities has prevented the practical 
extinction of private social agencies, which could not have carried 
the relief burden with funds limited by a depression among givers 
as well as among the general population. The community chests, 
efficient as they are in money-raising, would probably have had to 
starve many of the accredited health- and character-building organi- 
zations to provide funds for relief, which even then would have been 
inadequate without the outpouring of federal relief grants. These 
vast public funds, many times greater than private philanthropy 
ever raised for relief, brought in with them great numbers of private 
social workers. Hundreds of them, trained in private social agencies, 
gave themselves freely and cheerfully to the public service, often 
at considerable financial sacrifice. The Federal Relief Administra- 
tion was fortunate in the energetic and far-visioned leadership of 
Harry Hopkins, a social worker trained in private service. From 
the very beginning the F.E.R.A. set for states and local communi- 
ties standards of competent performance which required the use 
of trained and experienced social workers; and the only places from 
which they could be secured were private social agencies and the 
schools of social work which carried on their “field work” training 
largely through private welfare organizations. In many cities relief 
activities were combined with other welfare functions, such as 
mother’s pensions, old age pensions, etc., and social workers trained 
in private social work were appointed directors of these consolidated 
and extended public welfare services. This was not done without 
criticism of social workers and their ‘‘techniques,” so unfamiliar 
to the average taxpayer, and of complaint about bringing in out- 
side people, when the community had no suitably trained people; 
but, by and large, private social work has made one of its greatest 
contributions to the national welfare in having available, for use 
in the depression, hundreds of experienced social workers and exec- 
utives who brought into public relief and welfare activity the 
tested methods and mature skills that had been developed in 
private social work. It is one of the triumphs of these methods and 
skills that the vast relief expenditures of the country in the last 
five years, and more especially since the establishment of the 
F.E.R.A., have been handled competently, economically, and with- 
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out serious legitimate complaint. The social-work method of indi- 
vidualized treatment or ‘“‘case work” has demonstrated its value in 
helping the millions of human beings who have become dependent 
on federal relief funds. 

That dependency, it is hoped, may, in the main, soon be ended 
under the administration’s Work-Progress Program and the im- 
provement of business conditions. There still will remain a problem 
of relief for the unemployables whose number will be so great that 
they cannot be handled by private philanthropy, and of supple- 
mentary relief for the people who do not fit into the work program. 
Their relief alone is a problem of great magnitude. Public relief, 
whether local, state, or federal, must continue on a large scale for 
many years to come. 

Public welfare, however, should not be considered in terms of the 
administration of relief alone, vast as that task is and will be, but 
also in terms of a wide range of public welfare activity. In this 
diversified human service are included old age pensions and mother’s 
pensions, given new encouragement and status by the Social Se- 
curity Act recently passed by Congress and signed by President 
Roosevelt; the care of the sick and injured through public hospitals, 
dispensaries, and nursing organizations; the support of dependent 
children in public institutions or in foster-homes; the training of 
crippled, deaf, blind, feeble-minded, or otherwise handicapped 
children; the maintenance of the aged and of the infirm in institu- 
tions, which will still be necessary in spite of the utmost workings 
of the old age pension principle; the care of the adult insane and 
feeble-minded; the institutional care of delinquent children; the 
operation of penal institutions and of systems of probation and 
parole. All these functions lie within the scope of public welfare and 
are to be exemplified, wholly or in part, in every town, every city, 
and every state in the country. 

I do not include, in this summary of the types of public welfare, 
the administration of unemployment insurance or of old age com- 
pensation as included in the Social Security Act. Those are matters 
of actuarial determination and of financial administration according 
to definite rules and regulations. The field of public welfare as de- 
scribed, however, offers almost unlimited opportunity for trained, 
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able, skilled persons who wish to render a public service of dignity 
and of worth. This is a field of service which is bound to increase in 
area and in depth of cultivation, with growing community apprecia- 
tion of the importance of social welfare activities, with the increas- 
ing recognition of the value of competent, professional service, in 
these fields, and with the intensifying complexity of our social life. 

Where, one may ask, lies this opportunity for adventure in public 
social work? I think the opportunities are many and the satisfac- 
tions great. One of these satisfactions is negative: it is the relative 
freedom, in public welfare work, from the petty and nagging criti- 
cism which always irritated me in private social work. I was re- 
sponsible for raising through community chests, with the help of a 
small, salaried headquarters staff and hundreds and even thousands 
of volunteer workers, amounts ranging from two to five dollars a 
year per capita of the population, for the private, charitable, and 
welfare organizations in the community in which I was living. The 
number of contributors sometimes rose as high as 25 per cent of the 
population. Many of those contributors seemed to feel that what- 
ever I did that they did not like was an excuse for not giving. My 
salary, which I personally feel was not large in view of the training 
and experience I had had and the energy and time I put into the 
work of director, was continually criticized and used as an excuse for 
not giving at all by those who wanted such an excuse. I was criti- 
cized when I bought a pleasant house in a middle-class neighborhood 
—I should not be able to live that well. The relatively inexpensive 
automobile I drove was criticized—I should not be able to drive 
a car that good. My children were subjected to stories at school 
which other children had got from their parents regarding the op- 
probrious character of the salary which I received, although it 
never was any more and usually not as much as the superintendent 
of schools received. I felt that I was more or less continually under 
the critical supervision of people who resented every dollar I re- 
ceived in salary and everything that I did which any normal person 
of my education and professional experience would do. When Mrs. 
Street went out to help with the campaign by giving a talk, the 
story went around that she was receiving a salary, too, which of 
course was absurd. I realize that one should not be thin-skinned in 
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these matters, that any salary, no matter how small it was, that was 
paid to anyone connected with the Chest would have been a subject 
of criticism. I am receiving somewhat less pay now, but I am a 
public official. My salary is no more subject to criticism than that 
of the head of the Department of Streets and Sewers or the Fire 
Department or the Police Department or the Health Department 
or of any other public official. I have a feeling of dignity and worth 
about my present position which I did not have in private social 
work, although I think I worked harder in organizing community 
chests and in building up their campaigns and in tedious hours with 
budget committees than I will have to in public social work. I 
think that fact will attract many social workers to public social 
work as the opportunity offers. There is a recognition given to 
public social service which most communities have not given to 
private social service in spite of the pioneering and arduous en- 
deavors which private social service has demanded and received. 
Let me return, however, to the positive advantages which lie in 
public social work at the present time and for the next generation. 
The first of these advantages is the freedom to change. As director 
of three different community chests, with a couple of councils of 
social agencies on the side, I was continually struggling to get private 
social agencies to improve their methods; and there was, I think it is 
only fair to say, a great deal of improvement. I labored incessantly 
with boards and committees which were trying to plan better meth- 
ods of serving the community and to persuade the boards of private 
social agencies to adopt modern methods of service to fit in their 
activities with other social agencies and to see the community as a 
whole rather than from the point of view of their own agencies. All 
too often, all these efforts were without much avail. A board which 
had made a hereditary “‘society”’ institution of its pet orphan asylum 
was slow to change and unwilling to recognize the needs of a modern 
world and modern ways of handling those needs. Perhaps I was not 
skilful enough. At any rate, private social work can only advance as 
rapidly as the numerous boards, including almost innumerable 
citizens of various interests, attitudes, and points of view, are willing 
to change. Now, however, with the consent of one Board of Public 
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Welfare and one Board of District Commissioners, within the limits 
of the law, vast changes and improvements of standards and of scope 
of work can be made on short notice. Modern methods can be 
quickly approved and immediately put into effect by order of the 
Board of Public Welfare. Public welfare may have been slow to 
change in the past, but when it makes up its mind to change, it can 
change. I like that freedom for rapid advance and for enforcement 
of that advance which is possible under the authority which is vested 
in public welfare officials. 

Such advance is not possible, of course, without competent per- 
sonnel; but my observation, as already suggested, is that public 
welfare agencies are employing in many communities well-trained 
and able people. This will be increasingly true in the future. High 
standards of service can be put into effect and carried out by compe- 
tent, devoted, and loyal public servants. I have not found, for 
example, in Washington that the executives and staff members of 
our public welfare agencies were any less competent and skilled 
than the executives of the private agencies with whom I have had 
such happy relations. Public service is attracting more and more 
competent, able, and well-trained people with whom it will be a 
pleasure to work and to create together a new order of public 
service. 

This competent personnel, I find, has been well protected by the 
civil service which is in effect in the District of Columbia. While it 
is hard to get rid of some unsatisfactory employees whom I would 
discharge if I were the head of a private social agency; while it is 
sometimes difficult to get, from the list of eligibles, persons com- 
pletely qualified for given positions; while better-qualified people 
than these on the civil service list might have been secured; yet, 
on the whole, I am quite sure that the civil service system as it 
operates in the District of Columbia has been a protection to com- 
petent employees. It has held up standards of performance. It has 
given security from the grosser forms of political interference. It 
has worked for continued tenure in the service. It has developed 
loyalty to the public service. It has meant, on the average, a higher 


grade of personnel than private social agencies have been able to 
7 
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secure. This in part has been true because of the higher salaries 
which the government pays than the private agencies have been able 
to do. Included in the civil service plan is the retirement fund to 
which all are required to make contribution. The security which this 
fund provides, and which is not matched by most private social 
agencies, has been of very great value in keeping in the public wel- 
fare service able and experienced people who have made a great con- 
tribution to its development. There is a stability to the public 
social service which most private social agencies do not possess. 

Another source of interest in public social work is the magnitude 
of its operations. I sometimes became terribly tired of spending 
hours on the budgets of sincere and honest, but petty private social 
agencies, which spent three or four five thousand dollars a year in 
tiny sectors of the social welfare battle front. Public welfare in the 
District of Columbia, including the penal institutions and the care 
of the insane and the feeble-minded, normally has spent in Wash- 
ington between three and four times as much as was spent for the 
whole program of private social work; and, in the last two years, 
public relief which had not been a public welfare function at all in 
the past has spent twice as much as the normal public welfare pro- 
gram, in addition to it. I am not speaking of any interest-value in 
spending large sums of money for their own sake. I am, however, 
impressed by the possibility of large-scale social services reaching 
more or less adequately a large portion of the population as against 
the smaller-scale, more piecemeal activities of private social work. 
My point is, not that money-spending in itself is a goal, but that 
public social work can carry on large-scale activities which embrace 
all of a given group in a community; whereas private social work in 
general is necessarily partial and fragmentary. There are very few 
private social agencies of which it can be said that any covers all of 
a total situation; whereas public social work has a directly opposite 
responsibility in general and covers all of a given class within the 
limits of the law. I like the thoroughgoing character of public social 
work. 

Magnitude, of course, is not important unless people are being 
trained competently to conduct those large-scale operations. In the 
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past it was usually held that private social work was the field for 
the training of social workers. That is one reason why it contributed 
so many of them to the recently developed public relief activities. 
Now, however, the social-work training is being done largely through 
public welfare agencies. Half a dozen of the institutions in the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in Washington have students in training, 
who served what you might call “internships” during the last 
year as part of their School of Social Work experience, under compe- 
tent supervision. There is, of course, no more reason why public 
social agencies should not train social workers than there is why 
public hospitals should not train medical students. A great oppor- 
tunity for development lies here. 

It used to be held also that private social agencies were the ones 
in which social research could be carried on and through which sur- 
veys of community needs could be made. There is no reason why 
public social agencies should not also carry on research. The law 
which created the Department of Public Welfare in the District of 
Columbia provides that the Board shall make a continual study of 
social conditions. The Board has set up in its recently organized 
Public Assistance Division a Bureau of Research which has made, 
among other surveys, a most important study of the housing situa- 
tion in Washington. More than that, public agencies can secure the 
co-operation of other public authorities. For example, recently, at 
the request of the Board of Public Welfare the Federal Children’s 
Bureau made a study of child welfare in the District of Columbia, 
particularly as it affected the institutions under the supervision of 
the Board; so that the nation’s capital might be sure of having, 
within the funds available, the most competent possible program 
of public care for dependent children. 

It was also claimed that private social agencies were essential for 
interpretation of social welfare needs to the community. That is 
not necessarily true. Private social agencies do have an impulse to 
carry on a continuous publicity program because they have to se- 
cure contributions from the public. There is no reason, however, 
why public social agencies should not also furnish information to the 
public through the newspapers, the radio, speeches, and other 
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sources regarding the problems and the needs of the community as a 
whole and of the services that are being rendered and should be 
rendered by public social agencies. As a matter of fact, it is part of 
the obligation of public social workers to furnish such information, 
to the end that the disadvantaged people of the community whom 
they serve may be aided as adequately as possible through public 
appropriations and through the acceptance of necessary taxes by 
taxpayers, and that social conditions such as delinquency and pov- 
erty may be diminished through intelligent public action. Public 
social work ought to be just as well interpreted as private social work 
—and can be! 

This consideration brings us to the core of the public social-work 
adventure. Public social work really represents the responsibility 
for the whole community. The public social worker must see the 
community as a whole and must aim to meet its needs as a whole— 
not give a dab here and a dab there. 

This thought of community needs leads obviously to the field of 
social legislation. The public social worker, with his knowledge of 
community problems, with his responsibility for reporting to city 
_ councils and to state legislatures and, in our case, to the federal 
legislature, must be continually responsible for providing data that 
will lead to new legislation. Out of this experience proposals should 
be arising continually for better methods of public community 
service. This interpretative method should bear fruit in citizen 
activities which look toward improved methods of handling public 
welfare problems, toward more adequate financing of those prob- 
lems, and toward the setting-up of adequate institutional facilities 
for handling these social services. Social workers provided much 
ammunition from their first-hand experience for the advocates of 
the new Social Security Act. The public welfare official must con- 
tinue to translate his experience in human needs into measures for 
more adequately meeting those needs. 

Ahead of the public social worker also lies the responsibility for 
leadership in city, state, and federal social planning. The public 
social worker, of course, must work with the private social worker 
to fit in all social services into one fabric of community welfare. 
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After all, public social work and private social work are two parts of 
the same thing—community service. By close planning and by con- 
tinual co-operation public and private social work should inter- 
penetrate one another so that all the community’s resources can 
be aimed as effectively as possible toward the common goal of ade- 
quate care of the victims of poverty, disease, defectiveness, and de- 
linquency, and so that common cause may be made for the preven- 
tion of these ills. 

Local action, however, is not sufficient. The problem of tran- 
siency, alone, which has assumed such great proportions in recent 
years makes it clear that most social problems are state and national 
problems. In the future lies the development by public and private 
social workers and by interested citizens of competent city and 
county public welfare systems, state systems, and a federal system. 
All of them should gear in together so that knowledge of conditions 
shall proceed from the locality to the federal agency and so that 
standards of an effective and human service shall proceed from 
federal and state administrations to the local community and to the 
smallest subdivisions of service. 

All this means that in public social work does lie the great ad- 
venture of the future. Private social work must continue. It will 
experiment, it will adapt, it will demonstrate, it will interpret, it will 
serve groups of people whom public social work cannot reach ade- 
quately or effectively, it will criticize and assist public social work. 
On the other hand, as the public sense of social responsibility in- 
creases, public welfare activities will increasingly represent the great 
mass of effort for human welfare. Private contributions to social 
work may not diminish, in spite of changed economic conditions. 
There will be temporary regressions from the high-water marks of 
public social work in places where the taxpayers complain too vigor- 
ously about expenditures; but, in the long run, public social work 
must advance, because social problems and public understanding 
of them will increase and because an increasingly enlightened public 
will demand that these problems be handled and that they be han- 
died competently. Private social work cannot, by any device now 
known, raise the funds to carry the community’s whole responsi- 
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bility for community welfare. Public funds and public agencies 
must carry that burden of responsibility. 

Public social service and public social workers will continue in a 
task of social pioneering which represents a challenge to the ability, 
the enthusiasm, the energy, the loyalty, the courage, and the pa- 
tience of all who may have the good fortune and the courage to 
engage in so arduous, so experimental; but so worthy and satisfying 
an endeavor. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 
District OF COLUMBIA 
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SOME COLONIAL CASE HISTORIES 
MARGARET D. CREECH 


tors of relief to the poor in colonial America, it is possible to 

assemble separate items from town and council meeting re- 
ports and so obtain what are in effect individual “social histories.” 
These, used in conjunction with the poor law, provide a knowledge 
of the methods in which were carried out the provisions of the law in 
regard to the raising of funds, the form of care given to the various 
groups of destitute or handicapped persons, and the general details 
of administration. 

Early legislation in Rhode Island consisted first of the adoption 
and later of the adaptation of the statutes of England. The first 
reference to the care for the destitute is in reality only a definite re- 
minder that the Elizabethan Poor Law should be in force. 

While no provision for common methods of caring for the destitute 
was made for several years after the first settlements, a study of in- 
dividual town records shows no divergence between the methods 
used after the formal adoption of the Elizabethan Poor Law and the 
previous informal carrying-on by the towns of traditions of poor 
relief brought from England by the colonists. At the first court of 
election in 1647 it had been agreed to include, as part of the legisla- 
tion to be passed, provision both for the care of the destitute and for 
the prevention of “poverties.” 

And as necessary concomitants hereof, to prevent Murder, Theft, and Per- 
jury, we do joyntlie agree in this present Assemblie to make or produce such 
Lawes as concerne provision for the poore, soe that the impotent shall be main- 
teyned and the able employed. And to prevent Poverties, it is agreed that such 
Lawes be made and produced as concern y® ordering of Alehouses, and Taverns, 
Drunkenness and unlawful gaming therein; . . . 7 


A on ote case records were unknown to the administra- 


t “Acts and Orders Made and Agreed upon by the General Court of Election, Ports- 
mouth, May 109, 20, 21, 1647,” Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations (in later references “‘Providence Plantations” will be omitted) (Providence, 


1856), I, 159-60. 
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Then simply and directly the principles of local responsibility, 
care for the impotent, and work for the able-bodied, with the pro- 
vision for administration by overseers, were established. 

Poore: It is agreed and ordered, by this present Assembly, that each Towne 
shall provide carefully for the reliefe of the poore, to maintayne the impotent, 
and to employ the able and shall appoint an overseer for the same purpose.? 

The principle of local responsibility prevailed before the organiza- 
tion of a central government, and it prevailed no less strongly there- 
after. In no place has there been a purer example of the town (town- 
ship) system of local government. The counties were judicial dis- 
tricts only and had (and still continue to have) no administrative 
functions. 

At the assembly of 1662 the sick were added as charges and the 
impotent were defined as those “who are not capable of Providing 
for themselves.” Directions were given regarding each town’s re- 
sponsibility for the employment of the able-bodied. Thus “to Em- 
ploy or put out to Service, all such Young and Able Persons as not 
of sufficient Estate to maintain themselves or which in Idlenes, may 
be likely to become a charge or damage to such Town;....” This 
same assembly also provided more specifically for the administration 
of the law by the election annually of overseers of the poor at the 
time of election of other town officers, “who are from time to time 
to give in their Information to the Town Council thereof, who upon 
such information, are to take such course for the Effecting thereof, 
as to them shall seem proper and needful, Agreeable to the Statute 
of XLIII. of Elizabeth, Chap. 2d.’ 

A further specific adoption of the statutes of England was voted 
by the Assembly in 1749. Here it was stated that all statutes regard- 
ing the care of the poor which were applicable in the colony and 
where no law had been passed were thereby introduced to be in force 
until it should be ordered otherwise by the general assembly.‘ 

With these general principles established, succeeding assemblies 
added details to the provisions of the statutes in regard to methods 
of care, responsibility of relatives and additional groups of the desti- 
tute to be included, as well as more careful measures for administra- 


2 Ibid., pp. 184-85. 
3 The Charter and the Acts and Laws of Rhode Island (1719), p. 10. 
4 Acts and Laws of Rhode Island (1752), p. 71. 
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tion. From such successive enactments, and from the available re- 
ports of their application to individual cases, may be gained an un- 
derstanding of the manner in which, step by step, the Rhode Island 
“Act Providing for the Relief, Support, Employment and Removal 
of the Poor”’s was built. 

The settlement law in colonial Rhode Island was slowly built up 
from practices in the early town governments. These practices, as 
in the case of relief for the destitute, had been based on English 
precedents. Each town, as founded, formulated its own rules, regu- 
lating the basis upon which it should allow persons (“strangers’’) to 
dwell therein. After the formation of a central government, this 
right was formally delegated to the towns by the general assembly. 
Thus for over a hundred years there was no statute “determining 
legal settlement” and the series of inadequate regulations caused 
frequent controversies over their enforcement. 

While no special provision was made by the early colonists for the 
groups now recognized as needing specialized services, it is interest- 
ing to note how those who administered the early poor law attempted 
to solve some of their problems, the complexities of which in many 
cases would prove difficult for the modern social worker. 

If relief during the early days seems meager, and measures to pre- 
vent potential charges on the often empty treasury seem harsh, one 
must stop to consider the effects of the nature of the origin of the 
colony and its extreme poverty. The wonder is, then, that compara- 
tively so much time and effort in both general assembly and town 
meetings as well as so large a proportion of the available funds were 
given to care for the destitute and unfortunate. Skilled administra- 
tion was not there, but genuine sympathy and a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the “ancient neighbors” resulted in some interesting “case 
histories” pieced together in this study from the town and assembly 
records. Care often continued for several years, and in one case for 
more than thirty years. It is easier to understand how the citizens 
of Providence, at a town meeting held ‘“‘vnder a Tree by y* Water- 
side,’”® knowing the treasury to be empty, might hesitate over re- 


5 Public Laws of Rhode Island (revision of 1798), p. 348. 
6 The Early Records of the Town of Providence (Providence: Snow & Farnham, 1892- 
1909), XV, 151. 
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ceiving inhabitants whose means of support were doubtful, than it 
is to reconcile with the present economic and social organization the 
strict and often cruel enforcement of the provisions of the modern 
settlement laws. 

It will be apparent to the reader that in addition to general ad- 
ministrative details more than one poor law principle is illustrated in 
each of the cases given below. However, certain points formed the 
basis of selection for each. Thus, the practice of warning out of per- 
sons considered to be of “evil fame,” therefore undesirable and likely 
to become chargeable, appears of major interest in the cases of John 
Cooper and of Thomas and Ann Waters.’ The neighborly interest 
of the early towns in the general welfare of the families is shown in 
the Mary Walling and the Zachary Ffield histories—the practice of 
apprenticeship also appearing in each as a method of child care.® 
The principle of the responsibility of relatives as well as the manner 
in which relief was provided for the aged is illustrated in the John 
Mott case.? The manner in which the town assumed the administra- 
tion of estates in return for support is seen in the case of another 
aged man—John Joanes—while the division of responsibility be- 
tween town meeting and council appears in that of Edward Lon- 
don.’ The way in which problems of physical health were treated is 
illustrated in the case of Mary Peteetes child." The extreme care 
used in the attempt to place responsibility for the support of a child 
born out of wedlock is shown in the case of Sarah Midlecut.” 


1. JOHN MOTT 


20th of August, 1644: [Town meeting] It is further ordered, that Mr. Baul- 
ston shall have nine pound a yeare for John Mott’s washing and diett; and what 
bedding he shall want, shall be [bought] by the Towne.* 

Janiwary the 25th 1648: It is Voated and Concluded that ould John Mott 
shall be provided for of meate drinke & lodging & washing by George Parker at 
his howse and Georg Parker shall haue 5° a weeke payd him monthly out of the 
tresurie by m' Boston so farr as the tresurie will goe™ 


7 See below, cases 4 and 5s. 10 See below, cases 3 and 6. 
8 See below, cases 2 and 8. 11 See below, case 9. 
9 See below, case 1. See below, case 7. 


3 Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, I, 82. 
™4 Early Records of the Town of Portsmouth (Providence, 1901), p. 39. 
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At a towne metinge of the Inhabitants of Portsmouth the first second day in 
June (1649) Adam mott havinge offered a Cowe for ever and 5 bushels of Corne 
by the yeare so longe as the ould man shall live, towards his mayntenance that 
so he might be dischardged from any further Chardge: the towne every man 
that was free therto; settinge downe what Corne thay would give for this present 
yeare made up that 5 bushels 4o bushels and so it was Concluded that m* Wil- 
liam Balston should have the 40 bushels of Corne, and the use of the aforenamed 
Cowe this present yeare for which m' Balstone undertake to keep ould father 
mott this present yeare and alowe him house rome dyate lodging and washinge. 
Mr’ Balston received the Cowe above named the 13" of June's 

The ffirst Second day of June (i650): It is ordered that ould John mott shalbee 
Provided for by the overseer of the poore.*® 

At a townes meetinge the 19th of January (1651): It is ordered that William 
Redfin shall Haue 10! alowed him from the towne for to looke to John mott & 
giueing him meat & drinke & lodging and washing and for Cloathes for this 
present yeare untill the first munday in June next Insuing Ralph Earle Senior 
William ffreborne Philip Shearma and John Briggs are Chosen to Proportion 
everie mans Some (in the towne) what thay Shall Paye to make up the Some 
aboue sayed for the use abouesayed."” 

At a Towne meetinge of the Inhabitants of Portsmonth June 9* 52: it is agreed 
to giue william Redfin, 11! and the 5 bushels of corne & the use of the Cowe this 
yeare for to keepe ould ’* mott this yeare insuing. 

it is further agreed that there shalbe a stone house built for the more Comfor- 
tabl beinge of ould John mott in the winter for the effectinge there of the townes 
men doe here promise that upon the Call of the overseers aforesayed, thay will 
Come in and helpe forward the worke.% 

At a Towne meetinge the First seconde day in June (1653): It is ordered that a 
rate of twelve pounds be made for the satisfiing georg parker six pound upon his 
takeing ould mot to keepe this year for the first payment and to Cloath ould 
mott. 

fower men are Chosen to make this rate viz: Thomas Layton will: Wodell 
Philip Shearman ffrancis Braiten. 

It is ordered that the thre Constabls shall gather this Rate and also that 
which is behinde of the other rates. 

At a Towne meetinge of the Inhabitants of Portsmo[uth] June the 20‘ (i653): 
It is ordered that the Towne magistrates shall giue forth a generall warrant to 
the Constables Samuel Wilson to destrayne of the goods of such as shall refuse 
to pay what thay are rated either to the former rates or that rate which is to bee 
made for ould mott: and the rate to be satisfied and the overplusse to bee re- 
turned: 


1S Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
16 Tbid., p. 46. 
17 Ibid., p. 57. 8 Tbid., p. 58. 
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it is ordered that the over seers aboue sayed are authorizide to bargin with 
any man whome thay thinke fitt for thee keeping ould John mott this yeare upon 
the Townes Charge. 

January the 23'* (1654) At a townes meeting: It is agreed that the towne wilbee 
at the Charge to pay ould John motts passage to the Barbades Iland and back 
againe if he Cannot be receiued there, if he liue to it, if the Shipp owners will 
carrie him.?° 

At a meetinge of the Inhabitants of the towne of Portsmouth on Roade Iland June 
the 17** (1654): It is ordered that William ffreeborne shall haue tenn pounds for 
this yeare insuinge to keepe ould mott to bee payde at the Rate of silver pay 
besides the Cowe and the fiue bushels of Corne, for which he is to Diet wash 
lodge and looke to the sayd old mott. 

It is ordered that a Rate be made for the raysinge of this mony for the pay- 
ment of william freeborn and Cloathing ould mott by the disc'etio of such men 
as shalbe Chosen therto: according to mens estates, the some to bee thirty 
poundes for the discharge of the former busines for ould mott and some other 
debts the towne owe: the men Chosen Jeames Weeden William freeborne Wil- 
liam Woddell Edward ffisher Philip Shearman to make this Rate: 

Thomas Lawton is Chosen to geether with the two overseers to gather this 
rate aboue named.” 

At a meeting of the Inhabitants of the towne of Portsmouth July the third 


l s white 
(i656): it is ordered that John Teft shall haue 13-6-8-peage 6P penny or black 
3 P penny to keep ould John mott this yeare for dyat lodging washing and look- 
ing to besyde the Cowe and the Corne that the ould mans son adam is ingaged 
to giue 

m' Balston is ordered to pay John Teft fower pounds nyne shillings out of the 
tresury mony when it Come in to his hand which is due to John Teft for part of 
the last years pay for keepinge ould John mott 

m’ Balston is ordered to by ould John mott Cloathing out of the tresury mony 
that Come in to his hand according as m* Balston seeth fitt?? 

At a meeting of the towne of Portsmouth the first day of June (1657) being 
munday Ordered that m' Baulston shall agree with goodman Teift for the 
keepeinge of ould mott for this yeare insueinge and to pay him out of The 
Treasury.?3 

A Meettinge of the Inhabitants of portsm’: the 6% of January 1657 [58]: 

It is ordered that the Treasurer m* Will Baulston shall pay goodman Teift 
what is due to him for keepinge ould mott, with what other just demaunds is due 
to the sayd Teift about old mott:%4 


19 Ibid., pp. 60-61. 

20 Tbid., p. 66. 

 Ibid., pp. 63-64. 33 Ibid., p. 76. 
#3 Ibid., p. 72. 34 Ibid., p. 82. 
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2. MARY WALLING [WALWIN] 


Nar: 22.11.50 (so Calld) [Excerpt from letter from Roger Williams.] 

Well beloved friends: .... My Second Request concerns y® Dead still: I 
vnderstand y* one of y® Orphanes of o' dead friend Dan: Abbot, is likely (as she 
herselfe told me) to be disposed of in mariage Tis true she is now come to some 
yeares: But who knowes not, what neede the poore maid hath of yo" fatherly 
Care, Councell & Direction: I would not disparage y® young man (for I heare he 
hath bene Laborious) yet with your leaue I must say I durst not, you will not 
giue yo™ daughters in mariage to such whose liues haue bene in such a course 
without some good Assurance & Certificate of | his | not being engaged to other 
women or otherwayes criminous, as allso of his Resolution to forsake his former 
course, least (this Jnquirie being neglected) The Maid & o'selues repent when 
Miserie hath befallen her, & a just Reprove & charges befall o'selues: of w** we 
haue no neede,?5 

The 28 of the 5» m. 51: [Town meeting.] Ordered that Thomas Harris & 
Nicholas Power, shall equally divide the Goates & goods, & what else that be- 
longs unto the two Orphanes of Daniel Abbot deceased, & possesse Thomas 
Walling, husband of Mary Abbot, the daughter of the said deceased w** one 
halfe of the said Goats, goods &c/ & the other halfe to order for Daniel Abbot, 
the sone of the said deceased best advantage:/ 

Ordered that Thomas Walling & John Jones, received into Town-fellowship 
as Towns-men, & after the order of John Browne. 

Att A Towne meeting November the 26 j662: Forasmuch as there is a Ladd 
named Daniell Coomstock, who hath for som tyme benn resident with Tho: 
Walling, (Who lately lived in this Towne of Providence) But the said Tho: Wal- 
ling being now departed the Towne; Mary Walling (Wife [u]nto the said Thomas 
Walling) having made her addresse unto the Towne, humbly desireing of them 
to take som Course with the said Ladd, Daniell for the bringing of him up, shee 
the said Mary not being able any Longer to take care of him: as also the said 
Mary Walling having againe at this Court preferred a bill concerning the said 
Ladd, unto the same purpose as aforsaid; Jt is therefore ordred by this p'sant 
Court, that ‘he Towne shall from this day take care of the said Ladd for the 
bringing of him up: 

The Towne hath put the abovenamed Daniell Comstock to William Carpen- 
ter, to be an Apprentice, untill the said Ladd be Twentye and one yeares of 
Age:/27 

Att A quarter Court, Aprill the 27** 7663: ffor as much as Thomas Walling 
fformerly inhabetant of the Towne of providence, having departed this Towne 
& left his wife, and a child in the Towne. The Towne being doubtful of the re- 


2s Early Records of the Town of Providence, XV, 38-39. 
26 Tbid., II, 57-58. 


27 [bid., III, 30-31. 
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turne of the said Thomas Walling to take Care of his said wife, and child for 
theire Releife, 

Jt is therefore ordred by this presant Assembly that the Town shall seaze, and 
secure, and doe now seaze and secure into their hands all the Estate of the Said 
Thomas Walling which is now left in this Towne, or within the limittes or liber- 
tyes of this Town, wheither it be Landes, goodes, howseing, or Cattell: and that 
the said Estate seized on, is secured for the releife of the wife and child of The 
said Thomas Walling: And that mary Walling the wife of the Said Thomas Wall- 
ing, shall not sell nor any ways make away the said Estate, nor any part thereof, 
without the approbation of this Towne; 

Jt is ordred that A prohibition be ffixed upon som public place, to forbid any 
person for Buyeing, or Bargaining for (with the wife of Thomas Walling) any of 
the said Thomas Walling his Estate which is within the Libertis of this Town, 
unlesse it be with the approbation of the Town: And that the Towne clarke his 
hand shall be annexed unto the said prohibition:/ A Copie Whereof is as ffol- 
loweth. 

ffor as much as Thomas Walling, fformerly inhabitant of this Towne of provi- 
dence; hath departed this Town, The Towne being doubtfull of his return to take 
care for the Releife of his Wife, and child which he hath left in this Towne: 

This is to signiffie unto all persons, that the Town hath seized into their 
handes, and Secured, all the estate of the said Thomas Walling (which is within 
the Liberties of this Towne of providence) ffor the releife of the Wife and Child 
of the said Thomas Walling; 

And doe by the Authoritye of this presant Court, forbid any person or per- 
sons What soever the Buyeing, or Bargaining ffor; any of the said Estate: with 
the wife of the said Thomas Walling; wheither it be Lands, goodes, or Cattell; 
without it be with the aprobation of the aforsaid Towne of Providence, 

Att A Court of Election the first munday in June j663 

ffor as much as Mary Walling hath desired of the Towne that shee might 
have libertye to sell the Right of Land which belonged vnto her husband; at 
Wayunckkeeake; and also a Cow: the matter is left unto theTowne deputyes 
to take order about it.79 

At a Genrl Court of Tryalls Held At Newport the 24th of October 1666: Upon 
an Indictment by the Genrl Aturney against Thomas Walwin of providence 
for that he did Asault beate and Wound Robert Colwell of the sayd provi- 
dence: The sayd Walwin Enters Traverce pleads not guilty and Refers him 
selfe to god and the Cuntry for Tryall The Jurrys Verdict Wee finde the De- 
fendant Guilty: The Court doe sentance him to be bound in a bond of twenty 
pounds to the peace and good behavior and to apeere at the next Court of the 
Tryalls and pay pressent Fees: the sayd Bond was taken in Court. 


8 Tbid., 32-34. 39 Tbid., p. 37. 


3° Rhode Island Court Records. Records of the Court of Trials of the Colony of Provi- 
dence Plantations, 1622-1670 (Providence: R.I. Historical Society, 1922), II, 52. 
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At A Genrl Court of Tryalls Held At Newport the 24th of October 1666: Thomas 
Walwin of providence beinge bound in a bond of 20 li to appeere at this Court 
and not apeeringe hath forfitted his Recognizence** 

2d of July, 1667, Generall Assembly: 

Voated, wee haveing perused the petition of the Towne Councill of the towne 
of Providence setting forth their grievances in poynt of the charge that is like to 
fall upon the towne by reason of the wife and children of Thomas Walwin, who 
are left destitute by the sayd Thomas Walwin, who is supposed to be run away 
with Robert Colwell’s wife, of the sayd towne. Now forasmuch as there is a 
bond of the sayd Thomas Walwins, that is forfeited, of twenty pounds for his 
not appearing according to the teanure of the sayd bond. Therefore, be it or- 
dained by this present Assembly and the authority thereof, for the releife of the 
sayd towne of Providence, that the sayd bond of twenty pound be, and is hereby 
tranceferred over vnto the Towne Councill of the towne of Providence, for them 
to take the forfeiture of the sayd bond for the releivinge of the wife and children 
of the sayd Thomas Walwin.;? 

At The Genrl Court of Tryalls Held at Newport The 23: of October: 1667: 
Upon Indictment against Thomas Walwin of providence for Fornication 
The sayd Walwine being in Court Calld apperes and ownes Guilty 
The Court doe sentance him this beinge the second offence to be forth with whipt 
with fifteene stripes in Newport, and a weeke after, the licke punishment in the 
Towne of providence and to pay Court Fees.33 

The proceeds of A gennerall Court of Trialles sitting at newport october the 
20: 1669 

Margrett The Late wife of Robert Collwell being formerly Indicted and being 
now Called before the Court and asked whether shee were guiltye of adultery or 
not She did in open Court Confese Shee was guiltye of the acte of adultery The 
Court Taking notice of her Ingenioues Confestion Doe therefore Remitt halfe 
the punnishment and halfe the fine Due by the Law for her said offence and ac- 
cordingly doe Therfore sentance her the said margrett to be but once whipt and 
that in the Towne of newport on munday this Instant being the first day of no- 
vember about two of the Clocke at the great gun before Capt morris house with 
fifteene stripes and to pay alsoe a fine of five pound to the publicke Tresury+ 

The Enroulments of Burialls. 

Memorand: That Mary Wallimge, wife to Tho: Wallinge departed this Life 
in y® yeare: 1669: or thereaboutes 

Memorand: That Thomas Wallinge husband to y® sd Mary Departed this 
Life y® 19% of Julay: 2674:3s 


3 Ibid., p. 57. 

32 Records of the Colony of Rhode Island, II, 210. 

33 Rhode Island Court Records, I1, 66. 

34 [bid., p. 82. 38 Early Records of the Town of Providence, V, 203. 
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The Enrolement of A Letter of Administration Granted vnto Margrett Wal- 
ling as ffolloweth 

Whereas you Margrett Walling of providence in y® Collony of Road jsland & 
providence Plantations in New-England was by y® Last will & Testament of yor 
deceased husband Thomas walling made & Appoynted his Exsecutrix; The w® 
will bareth date y® Nineteenth day of July Anno one Thousand Six hundred 
Seaventy foure: These are therefore to Authorize & jmpower you y® sayd mar- 
grett walling to Administer vpon y® Estate of yo" sayd deceased husband Tho- 
mas walling, & truely to Execute & performe his Sayd Last will & Testament in 
all & Each perticular according to y® true intent & meaneing thereof. Given by 
vs y® Towne Covncill of providence vnder our handes & Seales Dated y® 224 
day of november 1675 [Signatures omitted.] 

Entered vpon Record this first day of june 1680 

Examined & Compared: By Daniell Abbott Cl: 

The Enrolement of | a Coppie of y® | jnventory As ffolloweth 

An Jnventory of y® Estate of Thomas walling of this Towne of providence 
Now Deceased. 











Three Cowes 10-10-00 
Jmpri: 

Two yovng bulls 03-10-00 
Three Calves OI-10-00 
Two Horses 04-10-00 
Tenn Swine 10-00 00 
©0 00 00 
In y¢ outer Roome of y¢ dwelling hous Two Jron potts OI-00-00 
one Bell mettle Skillett 00-02-00 
Tinning ware 00-00-06 
The Two ffrying pans co-08-00 

jnventory. 
One spitt & Two Gunns o1—-18-00 
Earthen ware 00-02-00 
One Tramell & | two | hooks 00-03-06 
Two bibles, Two spinning wheeles, one p | of | Cards 00-14-00 
wooden dishes & Lumber 00-10-00 
Jn y¢ inner Roome One bed, & beding thereto belonging 03-00-00 
One Chest and what is in it 00-10-00 
home made Cloath, & one Lonthorne OI-I0-00 
his wareing Cloathes 02-10-00 
One paire of bootes without Tops, one paire of shoes 00-15-00 
homemade yarne OI-10-00 
one P of Gloves, & Two P of Stockings 00-06-00 
homemade yarne 00-1 2-00 


Lumber 00-15-00 
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In y¢ Leantoo Two Blanketts being homemade oi-i5-00 
Three Sieves 00-03-00 
Lumber 00-12-00 
In y¢ Chamber Sheeps wooll, & Cotten wooll o1-08-00 
Jndian Corne & Cheese 00-13-00 
Lumber 00-10-00 
In y¢ Sellar One firkin of butter OI-10-00 
One Tub & Two keellars 00-08-00 
One Churne, Two pailes, & one pigging 00-04-00 
Tallow & Candals 00-06-00 
In y¢ Sellar Chamber foure Barrels 00-1 2-00 
Sheeps wooll & Lumber 00-10-00 
One horse Cart & wheeles, with other horse Tackling to it 02-15-00 
all his working Tooles 02-10-00 
One Saddle, one pillion, & one pannell OI-I0-00 
Two Sithes, one P of horse ffetters plow & plow-Jrons 00-14-06 
The dwelling house outhouseing Land & medow there | vnto | Ad- 

joyneing i00-00-00 
His Right of Commonning on y° East Side of y* foure mile Line Sett 

by the Towne 03-00-00 
his halfe Right of Commoning between y* Seaven mile Line & y® 

foure mile Line sett as aforesayd oi-00-00 
His Right of Landes medowes, & Commonning Lieing vpon y® 

west side of y® seaven mile Line 05-00-00 
His Right of Landes wescodomsett OI-00-00 
The Sum totall if noe mistake in y® Casting vp is i7i-07—-00 


A ffaire prizall of what was made appeare vnto vs to be the Estate of y® afore- 
sayd Thomas walling | now | Deceased. Being Taken this Tenth day of August 
one Thousand Six hundred Seaventy and foure, [by vs] As wittnesse our handes 
Entered vpon Record y* first of june 680: 


P Daniell Abbott Towne Clerke% 
John Smith 


John whipple jun: 
To y® Towme mett this 4** of march 1685 {  ]tlemen. 
(1667 or thereaboute) 


Memorandum: Tho: Walling Deb* 
Per Keeping his son Thomas | aboute|12 months whenherun £ 


away with Margrett 04-00-00 
Per helping his wife in his Absence 04-12-00 
Per Margrett walling widdow, Debr: | at Least | aboute OI-10-00 

10-12-00 


R% spining | one lb | of wooll:/ & a Litt knob of thread:37 


36 Tbid., VI, 16-19. 37 Ibid., XVII, 29-30. 
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3. JOHN JOANES 


[Towne meeting December: 1677:] 

Voated by the Towne, upon the presentation of a bill presented by John 
Joanes, That the Towne doe make Choyce of will Hopkins, and Thomas Arnold 
to take some paynes and see where they cann find any Conveinnient place where 
he may be accomadated, Either for his Esstate, or for soe much by the yeare as 
the Towne and they cann Agree for, and to make theire returne to the Towne, 

The meeting is Ajorned to this day Come Seauen night;3* 

The Towne is Come togeather acording to theire Ajornem™, Voated by the 
Towne, that Thomas Arnold and william Hopkins shall and are hereby ordered 
to repaire John Joanes his house, soe as to make it as Comfortable as may be 
for this winter. season, and haveing done it to make theire demaund of the 
Towne, and shall receive of the Towne Reasonable sattisfaction for theire 
paines, 39 
79 
80 
taken for our Olde | n’b | John Jones. for fiare wood and Sume other nesesaris 
for his Releph 
your naber williara Hopkin [ ]# 

Att a Towne Meetting ffeb: 4: 1679:/or: 80:/ Voted vpon y® p'sentation of 
a bill by Capt: will: Hopkins: Concerning y® provideing of fire wood, & other 
necessary releife for y™ p'sent Supply of y® want of ot Ancient Neighb': John 
jones: The towne in order thereto, have requested y® sd Cap*: Hopkins, & Tho: 
Harris jun':, for to repaire vnto y® sd John jones with out delay, And for to 
know of him what his greatest (present) wants are; and to Supply them soe 
farre as may be for his p'sent necessity, vntill y° Next Towne meetting; where 
then (they bringing|in|An acc*t of his Condition, & alsoe what they have ex- 
pended on him,) The towne will take further care (in both respects) to Answer 
what is suitable in y® p'mises.* 

The towne is againe Assembled according to y® Adjurnmt [December 8*] 
Voted. That John whipple jun': & Daniell Abbott, be by y®° Towne Chosen, ap- 
poynted, & fully jmpowered in y® Town’s name & behalfe, To repaire to, & Con- 
ferr with oT Ancient Neighbour Jo®: joanes, And to vnderstand (more fully) his 
really intention minde & will; in referance to y® jnstrument or Covenant made, 
or to be made, between y® sd joanes & this Towne of providence; Concerneing 
his maintainenance: The w® y® sd whipple and Abbott are to see to y® finnishing 
of, by y® Signeing & Sealeing to it to be Authentick, And present it to y° Towne 
at y® next Towne meetting for theire Approbation. 

Voted & ordered, That Cap william Hopkins, & Tho: harris jun®:, (who are 
by y® sd joanes accepted of,) shal’. in y® townes behalfe, see to y® Supplying o' sd 


to the toune mete this. 4". of feburary. —’ my Requst is y* Sume timly kar bee 


38 Tbid., VIII, 22. 4° Ibid., XV, 201. 
39 Ibil., p. 23. # Ibid., VIII, 66. 
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neighbour joanes w*" wt is meett & neccesary for his Comfortable releife, & well- 
being, dureing his natureall Life: and wt y® sd hopkins & harris, or Either of 
them, shall expend & disburst vpon y® accovnt aforesd, shall honestly be repayd 
by o* Towne Treasurer out of y° Towne Treasury. or by y® Towne. 

The Towne mett this i5* of December i680:/ Voted by y® Towne, that some 
Lines be forthwith drawne vp & sent to our Neighbour Jo" jones, & signed by y® 
Clerke in y® behalfe of y° sd Towne: A coppy thereof is as followeth 

These are to Signifie vnto you John joanes, That y* towne (at this p'sent) doe 
not see cause to accept of y® jnstrum* as it was made concerning yo" maintenance 
by y® Towne; But doe desire yo' selfe in y® first place to gett some honest Neigh- 
bours (according to Law) to take an jnventory of yo" whole Estate, and Committ 
it into y° Custody of Capt hopkins & Thomas harris jun’; who are desired by y® 
Towne to draw vp an jnstrument, or cause one to be drawne, w® may y? better 
suite y° Town’s acceptance: And then at y® next Towne meetting, the Towne 
will determine more fully of matters relateing vnto yo" (future) Comfortable 
Subsistance. 


Att a Towne meetting on y* 27¢k of Jan: 16 a: Jt is voted & ordered by y® 


Towne, That Cap‘: Hopkins, and Tho: Harris jun’: shall Conferr & advise with 
our Ancient Neighbour John joanes, in y® Sayle of his house & ground vnto 
John Smith-Mason (or any body else): Soe as it may be most Conduceing to y® 
sd joanes Advantage & y® Towne’s, in referance to his Maintainenance by y° 
Towne.43 

To the towne met this 27** of Aprill 168i for as | much as, | John Joans by 
y® providenc of god is not of Capasitie to liue with out sum Reliue and Conse- 
quently it must be from this Towne we therfore whos names are here vnto sub- 
scribed, hold our selves bound eaqually w* the rest to se that he may not suffer 
for want of Convenant suply. in such A Case and to y* end we desire the towne 
to take in to their Care and Custody what lands he hath that so it may not be 
Childishly dispos|s|ed of to noporpos as to his relife: and their Care in so doing 
will pervent great Charg that is Like to Jnsue) and Jf it be not prevented in 
time: it may Cause moast of this Tow to Rember ther neclect“ 

[Signatures omitted here] 


The Towne is againe Assembled [A pril 28, 1681:] Voted. whereas o* Ancient 
Neighb’ John Joanes by reason of his incassity to maintaine himselfe & make y* 
best of his Estate, hath resigned his sd Estate to y® Towne, and y* Towne to 
make y® best of it for his necessary releife & y* Townes Bennefitt; and he y* sd 
Joanes in y® time of his weaknes & by reason (as he saith) of his missvnderstand- 
ing what he was informed by by y® Justices & others by y® Towne deputed: 
Took vpon him to make Sayle of that he putt into y*® Townes hands (to keep or 
sell (at theire pleasure) to his neighb' Joseph Smith: The Towne not approveing 


# Tbid., pp. 87-88. 4% Ibid., pp. 89-90. 44 Ibid., XV, 228. 
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of y® Sayle: and vpon debate thereof, y* sayd Joseph Smith hath, & doth, re- 
linquishes y* sayd sayle made by y®|sd| Joanes vnto y® sd Joseph Smith to y® 
Towne to whome of Right it doth belong The Towne now mett doe heareby putt 
y° sd Right of his house & Lott vpon sayle vpon these Contitions, that he or they 
that will give most for it in y® speacia heare after named, that is to say, y® Third 
part in silver, & the other two Thirds as money, & in such things as two men ap- 
poynted by y® Towne shall see it be needfull for y® sd Joanes releife, provided it 
can be had for any pay at money price; And alsoe that y® sd John Joanes shall 
in habitt in y® sd house soe Long as y*|sd| Joanes shall see cause & y® Towne’s 
Two men before sd to be Chosen: and to have a path way of four foott wide to 
pass & repass from y® house to y® high way, for him, or any other person or per- 
sons to see, vissitt, & releive him. 

The sayle of John Joanes his Lott as abovesd Sould by the jnch of y® Candle 

Thomas harris hath bid sixteen povnd as abovesayd 

Joseph Smith seaven shillings more 

The sd Harris Eight shillings more 

The sd Smith Eleven shillings 

Tho: Harris Twelve shillings 

Jo: Smith Sixteen shillings 

Tho: Harris Seaventeen povnd Six shillings‘ 

May y® 21%': 1684 The Councill is againe come together 

Jnquirey hath this day benn made whether the late deceased John Joanes 
made any dispossition of his Estate by any will made, But no will appeares, 
Therefore y® Councill proceeds as the said Joanes dyeing intested. 

The Councill haveing taken into Consideration to order about y® Estate of y® 
late deceased John Joanes, And doe Comitt the Administration of y® said John 
Joanes his Estate unto Joseph Smith (the son of John Smith the mason) the said 
Joseph Smith haveing the said Estate already in his handes; And the said Joseph 
Smith legally to dispose of y® said Estate & what Else as y® law requirs 
Ordred That on y*® Councills behalfe Thomas Olney the Towne Clarke doe signe 
a letter of Administration to Joseph Smith to Administer upon y® Estate of y*® 
deceased John Joanes. 

A Coppye of y® letter of Administeration followeth 

Whereas John Joanes of y® Towne of Providence in y® Colloney of Rhode 
Jsland & Providence plantations in new England died y* first day of this instant 
may: & dieing intested his Estate falling unto y* Care of y® Towne Councill of 
Providence aforsaid for dispossition. 

Therefore wee the Towne Councill of Providence aforesaid doe, Order, Comitt 
& Appoynt Administeration & the Administration of y* Estate of y® said de- 
ceased John Joanes wee doe Comitt unto you Joseph Smith (the son of John 
Smith the mason) to order doe & dispose thereof, & upon y® same & Every part 


48 Tbid., VIII, 95-96. 
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thereof to Administer, & therewith to doe according as the law in Such Cases 
requires, Jn doeing whereof this shall be your discharge. 

At our Councill meeteing by adjornment May y® 21%: 1684. By order of y°® 
Councill Thomas Olney Towne Clarke 

Vpon y® Recept of the said letter of Administeration the said Joseph Smith 
hath given in unto y® Towne Councill & Every of theire successors a bond of 
twenty pounds sterling for y® true performance of y® trust to him Comitted in y® 
said letter of Administration, the bond is under his hand & seale 

The Record of the Jnventarey of the Estate of the deceased John Joanes; as 
followeth./ 

The Jnventarey Made of all the Goods of John Joanes late of the Towne of 
Providence in the Colloney of Rhode Jsland in new England deceased, taken 
viewed & prised the third day of May in y® yeare 1684: by Epenetus Olney 
thomas Arnold [Items omitted here] 

This is a true inventarey according to y* best Jnformation we had 

Epenetus Olney, Thomas Arnold./ 

The sum totall is 8': 48: 14. 

Enodorsed on y® back side as followeth, Epenetus| Olney | & Thomas Arnold 
the fift day of May in y® yeare 1684 came before Capt: Arthur ffenner Assistant 
in the presence of y® Councill & upon there Engagements did testifie to y® trueth 
of y® inventarey on the other Side of this paper written, 

As Attests Tho: Olney Towne Clarke 

Joseph Smith this 5 day|of May] in y® yeare 1684 Came before y* Council, 
& there before Arthur ffenner, Assistant did Engage to the truth of y* inventarey 
on y® other Side of this paper written; And that what is therein Coatained is all 
y® Mooveable Estate which any wayes belonged to the deceased John Joanes, 
that he knoweth of. 

Recorded June the 24%": 1685 by me Tho: Olney Towne Clarke‘ 


4. JOHN COOPER 

Att a Towne meetting y¢ 17 of November 1680: Voted. whereas y® Towne 
hath beene informed, that there is a stranger that Lately inhabitted with Jona- 
than Sprage with | in | this jurisdicion, without y® Townes Approbation: 
Therevpon this Towne doth order, & it is heareby ordered, that y® Serjant shall 
give notice vnto y® sd Sprage, & the non resident there with him, That they re- 
paire vnto this Towne at y® next Towne meetting vpon this adjurnement, to 
give accovnt thereof vnto this sd Towne. 

The towne is mett againe according to y¢ Adjurm*: Voted. That y° sd stranger 
Thomas Coopper by name) who hath Lately inhabitted with Jonathan Sprage 
within this jurisdiction: Who this day comeing before y* towne, & giving a So- 
ber account | vn|to such matters demanded of him; the Towne vpon Consdera- 


4 Tbid., VI, 119-20. 47 Ibid., VI, 122-24. 
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tion, hath seen cause to Allow y® sayd Coopper Liberty in this jurisdiction to 
abide, vntill they Shall see cause to y® contrary. 

To the Towne of Prouidence mett December the 7*» 1681 Neabours there is one 
Thomas Copper in this towne only vpon sefferans which I heare is like to make 
great waste of our pick woyd by runing of tar which will be great lose & damage 
to this towne there fore I pray the towne to take Soum Speedy care to preuent it 
in time Soe I Rest yours.” Thomas ffield 

The Towne is againe mett [December 7] Voated whereas at a Towne meeting 
November y® 17: 1680 the Towne did grant leave yt Thomas Cooper might re- 
side in this Towne, till ye Towne see cause to y® Contrary, the Towne upon just 
reason, Doe see Cause y* the sayd Thomas Cooper shall nott any longer stay or 
reside within this Townes jurydiction, but forthwith be gone, before y® 14 of 
this instant December 1681 if he have: 3: days warning, if nott then within three 
days after y° sayd Time, or then to be sent by the Constable to y* next Constable 
of ye next Towne to be Conveied to y® place from whence he Came. and y* by a 
warrant from any one of y® justices of oT sayd Towne” 

To the Towne mett this 2» of Janwary 1681: I vnderstand that Thomas Cop- 
per is not gon out of this towne according to the order of the towne I pray the 
towne to Consider of it whether it may not be Convenent to Chuse 2 or 3 men to 
desier of our maigstrats a warant to remue him according to order of the towne 
& if thay refuse then to haue power to pray A warrant of the Gouerner to send 
the sayd Copper according to order of the Towne soe I Rests Tho: ffield 


The Towne is againe mett acording to theire ajornement [January 24 1681] 
Voated by y® Towne yt: Thomas olney Jun’, Thomas ffeild and Joseph Williams 
or any two of them are Desired, and Authorized to Desire of y® justicess or any 
one of them to Grant a Warrant to send Thomas Cooper out of this Towne ac- 
cording to y° Townes December: y®: 7**: 1681: and to see y® thing Effectually 
Done, and if y® justices shall deny or refuse to Grant Warrant as Aforesd, then 
they or y® major part of them are Jmpowered, to desire|of | the Gove|r|nor a 
Warrant to send y* sayd Thomas Cooper to the place of his former aboode where 
he formerly lived before he came to this Towne.s? 

To y® Towne: mett upon Ajournemeut Aprill | the: 28»: 1681 | I desire yo" 
Considiration as to ye resideing of Thomas Cooper in o' Towne: who Carrieth y® 
matter as one not fitt here to reside: as by his Clamers against y® Towne: as is 


sayd'| may: Appere |* Per me John Steere 
The Towne is againe Assembled A pril 28 1681 Voted. whereas there is (this 


day) a Complaint made to the Towne against Tho: Coopper (resideing wt 
Jonathan Sprague) of some miscarriage of his since he came with in this Townes 


48 Tbid., VIII, 86-87. 5 Ibid., XV, 218. 
49 Ibid., XV, 234. 5? [bid., VIII, 105-6. 
5° Jbid., VIII, 102. 53 Tbid., XV, 220. 
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jurisdiction: Jt is therefore ordered by y® Towne, That y® Clerk shall signifie 
vnto y® sd Coopper in a few Lines by y® Serjant, to require him (in y® Town’s 
name), to make his personall apperance before them at theire next Town 
meetting, to give Answer to such things as shall be Objected against him: 

To you Thomas Cooper now resideing| w*"| in y® jurisdiction of this Towne of 
providence in his Majesties Collony of Rhoad-jsland & providence Plantations 
in New-England 

Whereas there is a Complaint to y* Towne this day come Against you of Some 
Misscarriage of yo'® Since you came into this Townes jurisdiction: These are 
therefore in y° Town’s name, to desire| & require| you to make your personall 
appearance before them at theire next Towne meetting, w™ will be vpon y® 6* 
day of june next, To give Answer to Such things as shall then be Objected 
against you; Whereof you are not fayle as you Answer y® Contrary 

Jn y® name & by y® order of y® Towne 

Per me Daniell Abbott Towne Clerke 
Att o* Towne meetting Aprill y® 28**: 168155 

The towne Councill is mett & in being July y® 12/: 1683. Here followeth an 
order for the warning of Abigall Sibly out of the jurisdiction of our Towne 

Whereas y® Councill is informed that there is a person one Abigal Sibley by 
name who is come with within y® jurisdiction of our towne, & with her hath 
brought a child: And least what charge may ccrew unto our towne; These are 
therefore to warne you Abigall Sibley forthwith to remoove yourself & your said 
Child, out of y® jurisdiction of our towne, otherwise we shall be constrained fur- 
ther to propegate o' our law for your remoovealls.| By y® Councill [Signatures 
omitted.] 

July y® 12: 1683: Samuell Wilkenson Constable you are in his Majestyes 
name required to read this within written unto y® person Exprest, & to her 
deliver it./ 

Whereas y® Councill is informed that there is a publication sett up in a pub- 
lick place of this towne subscribed Arthur ffenner Assistant, publishing of Tho- 
mas Cooper & Abigall Sibley in way of Marriage./ 

The Councill doe order that a prohibition from y® Councill be Emediatly sett 
up under y® said publication to forbid y® Marriage./ 

A Coppy of y® prohibition is as followeth./ 

Whereas there is a publication beareing date y*® 7** instant, made by Arthur 
fen’: Asistant, publishing on Tho: Cooper in way of Marriage with on Abigall 
Sibley; And whereas we y*® towne Councill of Providence are betrusted with y® 
afairs of y® said towne, as to persons which may be in any likelyhood chargeable 
unto y® towne, or be any wayes Reproachfull thereunto. And whereas y® said 
Tho: Coopper hath manifested himselfe a person infamous; in that he hath for- 
saken a sober woman who is his wife, leaveing of her to what may befall her, as 


4 Ibid., VILL, 96. ss Ibid., XV, 229. 
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to y® Care of friends or towne; himself wandring the the Countrey setting of his 
mind upon others: which in case he should be joyned in marriage with y°® said 
woman he may as well leave her & depart, leaveing y* said woman & child w®: 
shee hath brought with her as charge to y® towne. Wee the said Councill upon 
y® aforsaid Groundes; & for that the said Cooper appeares no other but already 
to be in wedlock Doe, by y® trust to us Comitted forbid marriage upon y* above- 
said publication 

Dated July y® 12%: 1683: By y® Councill,* 

[Signatures omitted] 

At a meeteing of y* Councill December y* 34: 1683: the first Munday of y¢ Month./ 

Ordred that y® Majestrats doe send theire warrants to bring in Abigall 
Sibley, Richard Bates, & y® woman with him dwelling; & one Henry Wood; & a 
man which is a Weaver, (at presant at Edward Londons) to appeare before y* 
Councill the first Munday In Januarey next, at John whipple jun’: his house 
to give an account of theire Resideing in our Towne.s7 


At a meeteing of y® Councill Januarey y* 7%: 168". Jt being y® first Munday 


of y¢ month Whereas there is one Abigall Sibley come into our Towne & with her 
brought a young child, & within our Towneshipp is Entertained by one Thomas 
Cooper, And Whereas y° said Abigall sibley hath formerly benn by y*® Councill 
warned to remoove herselfe & her said Child out of y® jurisdiction of our said 
Towne; yett not withstanding the said Abigall Sibley doth with her said child 
remaine within our Towneshipp: The Councill doe therefore order that for as 
much as it is at presant winter season, the said Abigall Sibley shall betweene 
this presant day & the first Munday in March Next Ensueing remoove herselfe 
and her said Child out of y® jurisdiction of this Towne of Providence; otherwise 
the the majestrates shall Exercise theire power to remoove them according as 
our law provides. And that y® said Thomas Coopper, & y® said Abigall not to 
live together dureing y* aforesd time./%* 





5. THOMAS AND ANN WATERS 
To y* Towne mett this: 15%: of Decem* 1680: my request to y® Towne is: 
that they woold Grant me libberty to residede in y® Towne Dureing the Townes | 
Approbation, behaveing myselfe as a Civell man ought to doe, Desireing not to 
putt y® Towne to any Charge by my resideing here; and for what y® Towne shall 
see Cause further to Enquire of me, I shall see I hope to give them a true and 
sober Answer there unto, Yo" freind and Servant.» Tho: Waters: 


At a Towne meeting March y° 16th: 1682. Whereas there is one Thomas 


Waters by name who is come into our towne (haveing brought a woman with 
him) who is like to be troublesome to our towne, & in likelyhood Burthensome; 


56 Ibid., VI, tog-11. 588 Thid., p. 114. 
57 Ibid., p. 113. 59 Ibid., XV, 217-28. 
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The towne haveing already declared theire dislike of his coming into y® towne & 
y® towne haveing this day sent for him, demanding securitye of him to save y® 
towne indemnified from wt charges at any tyme may accrew upon y® towne 
through his meanes; but hee haveing utterly Refused y* same, & instead thereof 
Reflected upon y® towne with app|ro|brious termes 

The towne do therefore order: & desire y® towne Councill to take an Efectuall 
Course as law Requires to remoove y* said Thomas Waters & y® sayd woman & 
all his charge out of this towne.” 


At a meeteing of y* towne Councill march ye 22nd: 1685 Whereas there is a 


person, one Thomas waters by name, who some time since made Request to our 
towne for theire admittance that he might make his Residence amongst them 
in our towne, Either by buyeing or hireing; but ye towne Refused y® same, & 
gave no admittance to y*® sayd waters; yet not withstanding y* sayd waters hath 
presumed to Come into our towne, & with him hath brought a woman whome 
he sayth is his wife, & as he hath manifested intendeth in Our sayd towne to 
make his aboade; And for as much as y® sayd Thomas waters doth appeare to be 
a person of Evill ffame & his sayd wife also of no better Report, & they being 
likely to be troublesome, & may be chargeable to y® towne; The towne being 
therefore desireous for theire remooveall, & haveing Called upon the Councill 
for y® same; The Councill haveing Considered y® Matter, & find that he hath 
made his aboade in y® towne of Greenewitch for more then a yeares space, by 
which he may there (by law) be counted | an Inhabetant;| 

And whereas y® sayd Thomas waters tendreth not bond for securitye to y® 
towne to free them from what Charge through his meanes may be brought upon 
y® sayd towne, 

Although y® towne Required it of him but he Refused; Therefore according 
as y® law of our Collony doth declare, The Councill doe see Cause to warne ye 
sayd Thomas waters that he doe Remoove himselfe & sayd wife & Child, & to 
depart out of y® bounds & libertyes of our sayd towne before y® 14 day of Aprill 
nex Ensueing at Sun Sett; And that the sayd Thomas waters is hereby warned 
by y® Councill to remoove himselfe, & sayd wife & child, & to depart out of y* 
bounds & libertyes of our sayd towne before y* 14* day of Aprill nex at sun sett./ 

The abovesayd Order was this day Read in y*® audience of Thomas Waters./* 

from the Prison in boston may 19 1687 M* Josepf Ginkes senor M* John 
whipel senor gentelmen j do hvmbel beseech| yov| will be so plased to do me 
that kines to tack sum kar of land|my|land hovsel godes for the good of my 
Chil by rason of my wif shovid not mack non of them away I do dasir you to 
kep them til yov do hear from me again by rason I haf asroud suspichon that 


she will run away and laf the Child be hind her 
Thomas waters 


60 Tbid., VIII, 161-62. 
6 Tbid., VI, 151-52. 
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This for M* Jospef Ginkes at Prouidenc Post hast 

ffrom the Prison in boston may 27 1687: M* Filip Long and yovr wif and 
Childern my lof remembered vnto you prayin to god for yovr good wellfar you 
and all your famely and the of yovr naibers for god, doth know whar I shall se 
yov any of yov any mor j pray be Kind to my wif for she is a por disstresed 
Cartvr and haf in no frindes bvt |whar| god rais hvr |bvt| tharfor j pray you 
jf in kas you yov hear of my mare or know of hvr j pray you help my wif to 
hvr or any of spring that be long to hvr and sel them for svh mony or pay as 
may be Conveanant for hur ned I Pray pay that small mator that is dvto me 
from you to my wif in that maybe for hvr nacari yovs thvs doin yov will obbleg 


yovr lvfin frind 
Thomas weters 


ffor Filip Long in dadford deliver with kear® 

from the prison in boston may 27 1687: Thomas weters my tender and lvfin 
wif derlo thou hast thou pay for mee with wipin jes and sarofvl harts wich god 
abof do know wee thare war forst to part at that dolsvm plas abof riton bvt it 
my prayers for the and my swet bab vpon by benddid nies and to the Lord 
mosthi I shall for most eaver pray and my swet bab also the Lord prasarf yov 
both Crist kip yov all so pray for me swet lvf for my protexon and saf arifel kip 
well my lvf in stor and til sich times it shall plas god to bringe us to gather again 
jf plas god as that j hop he is I do in tend as sven as j Cvm at that land and diss- 
posed of I do in tend to send for thee my pravs lvfin wif and my bab all so jf that 
j Can find it may be for thy good and Cvmfort abellifin hopin to god that wee 
both may laf of thos Grat and wicked sines wee formorli haf Cvmmited, the 
Lord rais the ffrines in this Itack my laf of the my Lvf j aver shall j trvs in god 
remain thy Lvfin hvsband wilst j haf brath to dro adu my prashvs Chais 

Thomas weters 
An weters 
I Pray kep this Later until you do heare from mee a Gain 
[Verso] 

ffor Thomas waters in Providens deliver with kare®s 

The Examination of Anne Waters the 8 day of Agust i687 

Jt being demanded of Anne Waters how shee Came out of England shee an- 
swered that M* Bonner brought her out of England a servant 

It being demanded of her who she served her time with all shee answered 
with M' Rugles she served 4 yeares & a halfe with him in Boston; Jt being then 
demanded of her where she lived all y® Rest of her time since she was out of her 
time; she answered at Boston, untill she went to Greenewitch; 

It being demanded of her how long shee was at Greenewitch, she answ™ about 
3 weekes, & then went to Boston againe & there Remained untill she came to 
Providence, 


62 Ibid., XVII, 87-88. 
6 Ibid., 88-89. 
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Jt being demanded of her how long it was since shee was out of hertime she 
Answered about 9 or 10 yeares..... 64 
At A Towne meeting Agust y¢ 10%: 1687 Whereas there is a woman Anne Waters 
by name who with her Child is sent to Our towne from Boston, But y® towne 
apprehending shee & her Child belongeth not to Our townes Care; Doe therefore 
Order & appoynt Thomas Olney to Repare unto Boston & there to implore his 
Exellency on the towne behalfe that so matters as to the Orderly settling of y® 
sayd woman & Child may be Considered; as also to treat any person or persons 
who shall any wayes Endeavour to impose them upon Our towne, & to En- 
deavour to period all matters as to y* premises betweene our towne & any Other 
theire opositts oppositts, if so it may be; And that what writeing or Request is 
mad to his Exellency shall be signed by y® sayd Tho: Olney on the townes be- 
halfe, 

Whereas there is som|e| monies in the hand of Tho: Olney which was Con- 
tributed by some of our Neighbours when he went last to Boston on y® townes 
account, Jt is now by the towne ordred, with y® Consent & approbation of 
severall of y® Contributers That y® sayd Thomas Olney shall make use of y® 
sayd Monye to beare his Charges in his now jorney on y® townes account to 
Boston & y® towne in Gennerall to be accountable for y® same, as also for what 
monie is Now Contributed, & other Charge disbursted in order to his sayd 
jorney./*s 

September ye 5th: 1687 the towne meeting. Whereas there is in our towne 
one Anne Waters the wife of one thomas Waters (lately | by the authority | 
Condemned for fellony; But in favour of life | was | Transported;) And the said 
Anne Waters with her young child Tho: Waters being in a very poore Condi- 
tion, & Except Care be on them taken likely to perrish; Jt is therefore ordred by 
our towne now at this our presant meeting, That Thomas Olney, John Whipple 
& William Haukins jun’: shall on the townes behalfe agree with some person to 
take y® sayd young Child; & to see to y® putting of it out until it be twenty & one 
yeares of Age; And to levie a Rate upon y® inhabetants of this towne both for 
what must be disbursted with y® sayd Chilld unto y® party takeing it, (according 
as they with him shall agree,) as also to make a levie upon y*® said inhabetants to 
pay for the makeing of y® Pound, And also for other things for which y* towne 
hath ocation for mony; And the sayd three persons shall have Reosanable satis- 


faction for theire paines® 
By His Excellency./ [E. Andros] 


Whereas I have received Information That in the Towne of Providence with- 
in his Mates Territory and Dominion of New England There is a Small Percell 
of Land and goods | valued att about nine pounds. | w*: were belonging to one 
Thomas Waters Late of the said Towne; who was Comdemned for ffelony And 
Therevpon In favour of Life transported And that hee hath Left a wife and one 


64 Tbid., XVII, 91-92. 
65 Tbid., VIII, 172-73. 66 Ibid., pp. 173-74. 
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Child in the said Towne in a very poore Condition These are Therefore to Au- 
thorize and Impowere y® Justices of the Peace and Select men of the said Towne 
to take an Inventary Or account of the said Lands and goods and to dispose of 
the same towards the Releife and maintenanc[ ] of the said Woman and Child 
Or for their Transportacon to her said Husband if shee Desires the Same And 
for soe doeing this shall be their Warrant Dated att Boston the 20% Day of 
October 1687..... 6 

October 31 1687 

Here followeth y® list of a Rate made & Proportioned upon the inhabetants 
of y® towne of Providence for y® payeing of Joseph woodward for takeing & 
bringing up y® Child of Thomas Waters & to pay for y® pound & other things.® 
[List of rates omitted here] 

At a Quarter meeteing A prill ye 27th: 1696: 

Whereas Anne Waters is fallen into such a Condition that the [ ] is put upon 
it to take the Care for her livelyhood, shee being destet[ ] of a being & of all 
Reliefe 

The Towne haveing agreed with [ ] Jenckes Sen. to take her into his service 
for one yeare fro[ ] day, & one this Condition to find her with meate drinke & 
Co[ ] apparill duereing sd yeare, & at y® yeares End to sett her [ ] for good Re- 
pare in apparrill as he now receiveth her, & in Case he[ ] master doe apprehend 
that shee y® sd Anne Waters doe deser[ ] may Earne more then is promised, he 
hath declared that he shall allow it her. /® 


At a meeting of the Councill March the 19*: 169-0. | Voated| Whereas the 


Towne Councill formerly did agree & bargaine with Gideon Cruffurd that hee 
should have a Certaine percell of land of about eleven acres lieing in this Towne 
of Providence, & for the same the said Gidean Cruffurd haveing this day payd 
into the Councills hands the sum of five pounds in silver money, the Councill doe 
therefore Order that tho: Olney who is now Clerke of the Councill doe on the 
Councills behalfe & in their name make & signe a deede of the said land unto the 
said Gideon Cruffurd to hold the said land by; the which percell of land formerly 
belonged to one thomas Waters (a Tinker; 

the which five poundes of money is Comitted into tho: Olney Clerk of the 
Councill his Custody to keepe, /till further order” 
At a meeting of the Councill July the 9: 1703: 

Whereas there was formerly some moneys which was by the Towne Councill 
Received of Gideon Crufford for and as payment for land in our towne of Provi- 
dence, which did belong unto Thomas Waters, a Tinkor which formerly was 


$7 Ibid., XVII, 103-4. 
68 Tbid., p. 106. 
69 Thid., XI, 24. 70 Ibid., X, 53. 
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Resident in said Towne; the which mony was by the said Councill Comitted 
unto Thomas Olney, being one of y® Councill) his Custody, untill further Order, 

And whereas Anne waters widdow to the said Thomas waters is now fallen 
into wast & likely to be the townes Carge, the Councill doe now Order the said 
Thomas Olney to deliver the said money (all of which he so received, which as 
by sd Councill | was| Comitted to his Custody; into the hands of Pardon Til- 
linghast of sd Providence Towne Treasurer, there to remaine for the Relief of 
said Anne waters from time |to time| as occation Requires, 

In delivering of sd money as aforesd shall be the said Thomas Olney his 
| full | discharge. | 

The aforesaid monies so Comitted as aforesaid is the just sum of five Pounds:/7! 

To John olney towne Sarjeant thes are to Require you in her majestys name 
anne ouer England queene &:° to giue ntice to all y® free men in the township of 
prouiden|c| to mete togather on the 27* of this jnstant july at the hows of 
John whipples about teen a Clock in the foure nune it being the towns quorter 
day & allso to Chues three well quolified men to leuie our towns part of the fiue 
hundered pou|n|ds Rate leuied on the Collony & allso to take Care of anne 
waters ther being (great Cmplaint made Consaring her & to doe any other 
buisness as may be for the benifit of this towne her of faile youe not? 


|the Towne is againe met| ffebruarey the 17%, 1703 Whereas there was a 


Woman (one Anne Waters) who fell to be the Care & Charge of this Towne who 
was by the Majestrats belonging to the Towne put into the Custody of George 
Keetch & his wife to take the Care Concerning her for her Reliefe & tendance; 
who was for Considerable time in their hands But weakeness growing on upon s@ 
woman by Reason of a distemper which had long time accompanied her the 
which brought her to her End & shee died January the 224: 1703; 

And after her death the said George bring in an account to the Towne upon 
the 27 of January last of what things were belonging to the st Anne Waters 
And demanded of the Towne satisfaction as to what he was unpaid for his paines 
& trouble the which he had been at Concerning the sd woman; The Towne & the 
sd George then came to an Agreement, that besides what he the said George 
Keetch had from time to time Received by the Majestrats Order to answere him 
as Concerning the afaire of the sd woman; that he should take & have all the sd 
Apparill & other things what so ever w* were belonging to the sd Anne Waters, 
in what specia so ever it might be found; The sd George Keetch hath declared 
himselfe to be fully satisfied Contented & Paid therewith, as to all matters Re- 
lating to sd woman Anne Waters, both as whas in her life, after her de|a|th & at 
her buiriall; Hath fully discarged the Towne of |& from| all manner of debts, 
dues & demands Concerning the same;73 


@ Ibid., p. 73. 
2 Ibid., XVII, 185. 73 Ibid., XI, 83-84. 
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6. EDWARD LONDON 
At a quarter meeteing Januarey y® 27h: 169 Edward London hath this day 


proposed & desired of y* towne to take care of him for his Reliefe for that he is 
growne so decripped & disabled that he is incapable to Relieve himselfe| .. . . 

Whereas Edward London, | by reason of imbercillity & decrippednes | is fal- 
len to the townes care for Reliefe, & whereas the towne by theire free voate have 
Comitted the matter into y® hands of y® towne Councill to order for his main- 
tenance & Relife & doe by this presant act Comitt full Power to the towne Coun- 
cill to assess & levey a Rate upon the inhabitants of this towne of Providence for 
the Relife of y® said Poore (to witt) y* said Edward London & to see & provide a 
place for his abode, & what the said Councill shall act & doe as y® premises shall 
be as authentick to all intents & purposes as if the towne had been the actuall 
doers thereof. | 74 

To y® Towne Mett I desier the towne to take speedy care to prouide som 
plase or being for Edward London: for he is a poore and decrepit man: which 
by law care out to be taken for 

Thomas ffield 
March y® 6% g2 or 9375 


The Councill is againe in being March y¢ 21: 169": The Councill have agreed 


with George Keetch to take Edward London into his Care & keepeing from this 
day untill y* last day of September next Ensueing to find the said Ed: London 
sufficiently with meat, drinke washing & Lodgeing, & for the said George Keetch 
to be allowed for the same fifty shillings in Currant pay at money price, but in 
Case y® said London doe fall into some more then ordinarey Condition as with 
respect to sicknes then for y® said Keetch to be further Considered, & that the 
said George to have what bennefitt he may receive by y® said Londons Labour 
in what he may Comfortably doe, the said Keorg Keetch hath agreed with y® 
Councill as to y® premises. 

Whereas there is a Rate agreed upon to be levied upon| the towne for the 
use of | Ed: London for his Reliefe, the Councill doe order that the majestrates 
grant forth warrant to cause | all | the inhabetants of this towne to have notice 
to bring in in writeing to some or other of the Councill an account of each their 
Rateable estates betweene this day & y? 17** day of Aprill next ensueing® 

At a Towne meeteing September y* 19°’: 1693 Whereas this Towne of Provi- 
dence did upon the 6 day of March last at Their Towne Meeteing order the 
Towne Councill to take Care of Edward London to provide a place for him & to 
Levie a Rate upon the inhabitants of y° Towne for y® sd London his Reliefe: 
the w“ the Councill have performed, And have this day given an account thereof 
to the Towne, And the Time which the said Councill agreed for y* said London 


74 Ibid., XI, 2-2. 
78 Ibid., XVII, 143. 16 Thid., X, 7-8. 
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his Keepeing is almost Expired therefore the Councill the Councill do therefore 
| now | signifie the same unto y® Towne that the Towne may take Care of y® sd 
London for his further supply the Councill being now unconcerned with y® sd 
London’ 


At a quarter meeteing Januarey y* 27%: 169" 


Whereas George Keech hath this day given in an account unto y® towne Con- 
cerning Edward London who was by y® Towne unto him putt to Keepe; that y® 
said London dyed upon y® 2™4 day of Januarey 1693, the sayd Keech demanding 
of y® Towne the sum of 6'> & 2° which yet they are indebted unto him for Keep- 
ing y® sd London, as (he sayth) the sayd Keech also haveing Given in a bill of 
perticulars of what belongs to y® towne & as they are by the prizers apprised 
amounts 2!>-78 44 

The towne doe order that the Rate made for the Reliefe of Ed: London shall 
be gathered up & delivered into y® Treasurey, & the treasurer make upp y® s@ 
accounts with George Keech & discharge wt is due./ 


7. SARAH MIDLECUT 


Tuesday y¢ last |day| of Januarey 169" the Councill is againe in being by ad- 


jornment from y® 17 instant John malavery this day appeared before the Coun- 
cill, & it was demanded of him where that child was borne | which | is at his 
house which he said he had taken to Nurse, he said it was borne at his house, & 
that is was borne some time in Agust last & that the child is a girle; 

It being demanded of him who is the mother of that child his answer is one 
Sarah Midlecutt a woman that belongs to Boston & that shee never was 
married; 

It being demanded of him where the mother of the said Child now is, his 
answer is that shee is at Boston; & that he carried her from his house thither; 

It being demanded of him who the said Sarah Midlecutt layd the said child 
unto to be the father of it; his answer is shee layd it to one Charles Arnold an 
old England Gentleman; 

It being demanded of him how he came by the knowledge of that woman 
|Sarah Midlecutt| he answers Joseph Cowells wife informed him Concerning 
her, shee sent for him to Boston, & there he made a bargaine concerning y° said 
Sarah midlecut, & so hee then brought the woman from Boston to his house./ 

It being demanded of John Malavery what women were with the aforesaid 
Sarah Midlecutt in he travill when y°* aforesd child was borne, his ans: is no 
woman but his wife & daughter Phillipps; 

Whereas John malavery at presant canott find any person to be bound for 
the Towns Securitye against the charges which may arise by the aforesaid Child, 


77 Ibid., XI, 6. 8 Tbid.,.p. 8. 
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but desires time for about one month to procure bond, the Councill doe allow 
him so much time to procure bond as untill the first Tuesday march next’? 


Tuesday march ye 7h iby the Councill meeteing is againe in being 


Whereas John Malavery at the last sitting of y® Councill desired liberty 
untill this day to find Bondsmen to secure y® towne from Charge of a child 
which was borne at his house of one Sarah Midlecut of Boston (as he saith) he 
hath this day appeared, but with no bonds men; but desires a little longer time 
that he may goe to Boston & declare that he will bring up y® mother of y® Child 
that shee may owne the said child before one of y® Majestrates in this towne that 
so a Record may be made thereof that it may appeare who is the mother of y® 
Child & the towne & Councill may be able to give an account concerning y® sd 
woman, & that y® said child by its mother shall be removed away out of y® sd 
towne, or sufficient bond be given to y® towne before y® Councill to keep y® 
towne indemnified as Concerning y® sd Child® 

Aprill y¢ 27h: 1693 the Councill is againe in being. ... . Ordred that Edward 
Smith doe as he is a Majestrate warne John Malavery to appeare before the 
Councill upon the 15** of May Next to Ans: & secure y* Towne from y® Charge 
w“ may accrue concerning a child a stranger borne in his house./.. . 

The Councill | meeteing| is againe in being may the 15": 1693, by adjournement 
from y¢ 27h: of Aprill last Whereas at y® sitting of y® Councill upon y* 27% 
day of April last the Councill did order Edward Smith as he was a Majestrat, 
warne John Malavery to appeare before y® Councill upon this day, but the said 
malavery hath not appeared, neither hath the said Ed: Smith appeared to in- 
forme the Councill concerning the matter, 

therefore the Councill are Constrained to suspend the matter untill the Coun- 


At a meeting of the Councill the 24 day of June 1693./ 

Whereas it playnely appeares unto y® Councill that there was some time in 
Agust last a woman (being a stranger) delivered of a child at the house of John 
Malavery of this towne the child yet being at y® house of y® said John Malavery, 
& in his Custody so farr as the Councill doe understand; but as yet where the 
mother of y® said child is the Councill Cannot yett Git information, Only as 
John Malavery in his Examination before the Councill declared that the mother 
of y® sd Child was one Sarah Midlecut of Boston a woman that never was 
married, 

But the Councill yet Persueing of the matter Edeavouring to find the full 
trueth of the buissenes; that so it mig|ht| be Certainely knowne whether the 
mother of y® child be yet alive, & not secretly made away, or dying secretly 
buryed, And also that securitye may be Given to keepe the towne indemnified 
as to what charge may arise by Reason of said Child, 

the Councill Expected this day that y® said John Malavery should have ap- 


19 Tbid., “X, 3-4. % Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
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peared before them; But neither one nor other of y® Majestrates Jssued forth 
any warrant to Cause him to be brought in, therefore the Councill Can proceede 
no further in y® matter untill the sd Malavery be Caused to Come before 


them. /# 
8. ZACHARY FFIELD 
At a meeting of y* Councill September y¢ 12/: 1693: 


Sarah ffield widdow of the deceased Zachariah ffield who, deceased go 
Agust y® 12‘: 1693, shee this day appeared before y® Councill de- 36 
sireing of y® Councill a settlem*. of her sd deceased husband his — 
Estate; And withall presented an Jnventarey of her sd deceased hus- 54 
band his Estate 34 

88 
20-3-0 
92-0-0 

112-3- 


The aforesaid widdow Sarah ffield before y® Councill made oath to the Jnven- 
tary of her sd deceased husband his Estate® 
At a meeteing of y° Councill A gust ye 13%: 1695: Whereas There is a Complaint 
made unto y® Councill both by John Thornton junior, & also a Request by his 
father Jo": Thornton Sen’ informing & desireing of y* Councill to take Care of 
y°® Children of y® deceased Zachary ffield that so they may be bound out unto 
some good places where they may be well brought up & Educated, that they 
may not want & so kept imployed & be instructed that they may be Capable 
hereafter to git their livelyhood, 

The Councill have taken y* matter into Consideration, & have discoursed y® 
mother of y® said Children, & ordred her to looke out some good places to put 
three of her said Children to (to say) y® 3 Eldest boyes & to doe it betweene this 
day & y® next day of our Councill | meeting | & at our next Councill | meeting | 
to appeare & give them information where & who the persons are, whome shee 
made choyce of, that if y° Councill doe allow of y® places, that y® sd children 
may be bound out for a Certaine time. /*3 

At a meeting of y¢ Councill September y* 10‘: 1695./ Whereas the widdow 
Sarah ffield should this day have appeared before the Councill to have given 
them information what places shee hath sought out to place out her children in 
(according to the Councills order y® last meeteing but the said Sarah ffeld, 
hath not this day appeared; so that the Councill is Jgnorant what shee hath done 
therein, the Councill have Referred & doe hereby Referr the further proceede in 
the matter unto our next meeting;* 

Tuesday y? 17* of September 1695. Sara ffield widdow hath this day appeared 


8 Tbid., pp, 8, 9, 10. 83 Tbid., p. 28. 
82 [bid., pp. 10-11. 54 Tbid., p. 29. 
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before y® Councill & hath given them information that shee hath provided places 
to put out her three Eldest children to service unto; as namely Zachary to 
Nath: Waterman jun' John to Nath: Waterman sen’: & James to Solomon 
Thornton & to be put forth untill they are 21 yeares of Age; 

The Councill doe allow of the places, 

Whereas it hath been proposed unto Sarah ffield (widdow) as to y® binding 
forth of her 3 children unto those masters which shee hath afore informed y® 
Councill shee hath provided; her answere is that shee|can|not be free to bind 
them out herself but is willing that the Councill should bind them out to them 
sd Masters & shee doth freely give way thereunto:*s 
At a meeting of y* Councill October ye 8»: 1695: Whereas the Children of y® De- 
ceased Zachary ffield are now at the Councills despose, & have ordred that 3 of 
them (to witt) Zachary, Jo" & James shall Emediatly be put forth apprentices, 
the Councill doe therefore Order & appoynt Joseph williams justice of y® peace 
& tho: Olney Towne Clarke to act & doe on y® Councills behalfe as to y® put- 
ting forth y® sd | 3 | Children & binding | of | them out & wt y¢ sd Joseph Wil- 
liams & tho: Olney doe act & doe as to y® premises shall stand good & as athen- 
tick as if y° whole Councill was y® personall actors & performers thereof. /* 


At a meeting of ye Councill Januarey ye 7h: 1693 Whereas Sarah field widdow, 


is (as the Councill is informed) about to change her Condition by way of Mar- 
riagge; & whereas her Brother John Thornton being impowered by y® Councill to 
Administer upon the deceased Zachary ffield his Estate, as well as y* sd widdow; 
& whereas y° sd Jo" Thornton hath desired of y® Councill that they would take 
some Course that what is of y® Zach: ffield deceased his Estate may be secured 
(that if any be after debts payd remaining) may be for y® Reliefe of y® Children; 

The Councill have Considered the matter & doe order that the said Widdow 
doe upon the day of the Councills meeting in ffrebruarey Next give up an ac- 
count of her Administeration on her deceased husband Zach: ffield his Estate; 
how shee hath desposed thereof & acted therein & what of y® Estate is yet Re- 
maineing: & Also that y® said John Thornton doe give up an account the same 
day of what he hath Administred 

And also that y® sd Jo": Thornton doe looke after & to find out Convenient 
places to put out y® sd Zach: ffield his children & at y® Councills meeteing in 
ffebruarey next to make reporte thereof that the sayd Children may by y® Coun- 
cill be bound out: /87 


At a Meeteing of ye Councill ffebruarey ye 4th: 1693./ Whereas the Widdow Sarah 


ffield the Widdow of Zachary ffield (deceased) was together with John Thornton 
jun’: by y® Councill put in Administrator upon y® Estate of Zachary ffield 
aforesd: & Whereas it appeares that y® sd Estate is by y® sayd Sarah field 
wasted; & not so unprooved as it ought & might have been 


§5 Tbid., p. 30. 86 Jbid., pp. 31-32. 87 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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The Councill haveing at their last Meeteing ordred y* y® said Sarah ffield 
should this day have appeared before y® Councill & have given up an account of 
her Administratorshipp to y® Councill, but hath not this day appeared but ap- 
pears Refrectery in her actings; 

The Councill doe therefore Order that John Thornton jun’ doe take the whole 
administration of y° sd Estate upon him & into his handes & to take an Jnven- 
tarey of what of y° sd Estate is yet left, & Remaineing & to give up his account 
from time to time unto y® Councill of his actings therein & also to take Care of 
y° sd Zachary ffields | children | to find places to put them out to service unto 
& the next Councill meeteing day the said John thornton to appeare before the 
Councill & informe them how he hath proceeded in y® Matter; 

And the widdow Sarah ffield is wholy suspended as to her Administratorshipp 
as to y° s‘ Estate. / & that y° sd John Thornton be allowed to be payd out of y® 
sd Estate for his Care & paynes; therein. 

Wheras there is a person one John Gurney by Name who belongs not unto 
our Towne yet is here come in & at presant makes Residence here, but hath 
nought to maintaine him or supply his wants, & whereas he is as others are liable 
to fall into a Condition of Siknes, lamenes, or other wise as wants may accrew, 
& the sd person not belonging to our Towne; 

The Councill doe Consider the trust in them Reposed, doe by these presents 
order that the said John Gurney doe betweene this day & the 14 day of this 
instant depart out of y® jurisdiction of this Towne other wise to be delt withall 
according as y® law in such Cases Requires, & that one of y® Constables by war- 
rant from a Majestrate doe warne him thereunto:/ 

Jt is ordred by y® Councill that Daniell ffield Son of y® deceased Zachry ffield 
be put an apprentice unto Nicholas Sheldon of this Towne of Providence untill 
he come to be of y® age of 21 yeares; 

The Towne Councill have agreed with y® sd Nicholas Sheldon to take y® sd 
Daniel ffield an apprentice & with the said ladd the said Nicholas Sheldon to 
have 50° paid out of y® sd Zach: ffield his Estate; & the sd Nicolas Sheldon 
hath agreed dureing y° sd terme to allow the sd ladd sufficient meat drinke lodg- 
ing & apparrill & to practice & instruct him in y® art & mistrey of a Tanner so 
farr as y® sd lad may learne y® sd trade & to learne sd ladd to Reade & Rite & at 
y° End of y® terme to set y® lad free. & allow him two sufficient suits of apparrill; 

& the Councill doe order John thornton jun’ forthwith to deliver sd ladd to 
sd Nicolas Sheldon but in Case of obstruction of or by sd ladds mother or others 
the Constable then by warrant from a Majestrate to take y® sd ladd & deliver 
him to sd Sheldon; & that y® Endentures by y® Clarke be drawne by y® next 
Councill day & y® ladd then to be bound.® 

At a meeting of ye Councill march the 31: 1696: Whereas the Councill some 
time since past an order Conserning the remooval of one John Gurney |a person 
vagrant| a stranger & hath been by y® Constable Carried & set out of our 


88 Ibid., pp. 33-35. 
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Towne but as wee doe understand the sd Gurney is againe Returned into our 
Towne 

There fore y® Councill doe order that the said Gurney be de|a|It withall & 
proceeded against according as the law Expreseth in such cases; & the Councill 
doe detirmine that the said John Gurney shall by warrant from a majestrate, be 
apprehended & shall pay 5'> in money, or Else be Whipt upon his Naked Body 
with 12 stripes & be by the Constable Emediatly after y° Execution or payment 
Remooved out of y° Towne.¥ 

At a Councill meeting July ye 16 1700: Whereas there is a complaynt made 
to the Councill by John thornton that the two sones of the deceased Zachary 
ffield who are at home with their mother (to witt) Daniel & Joseph are likely to 
Come to Ruin Except the Councill take some Cource to put them out to masters 
where they may be well tutored & provided for; 

the Councill doe therefore Order that the said Two ladds shall be put out 
apprentices untill they Come to be of 21 yeares of Age & to be bound out by the 
Councill; 

And y* the sd John Thornton doe seeke after masters to put them to; & when 
he hath found persons to take them | then | to make Report thereof to the 
Councill;» 

At a Councill Meeteing Aprill y* 30 1714 Joseph fheld of providence pre- 
sented his deceased mother her will & Testament, and also on Jnventary of her 
Estate for their Examination; the which were both Examinid & allowed: The 
Record of sd will is as followeth, 

Jn the name of God Amen; I Sarah Gurney being weake of Body yet by the 
blessing of God of sound and perfit sence and memory, and I knowing that all 
People are subject to Mortalitye. and not kn|o|wing how soone it may please 
Good to Remove me out of this life, I make this my last will hereby makeing 
voyd all former wills and this only to stand in force as my last Will and Testa- 
ment; ffirst I bequeath my spirit to God that gave it me, and my body to the 
Earth to be decently buiried at the discression of my Executor here after 
named; 

24 I Give my loveing son Zachariah ffield five shillings to be paid by my 
Executor in one yeare after my decease, 

3° I Give to my Loving son John ffield five shillings to be paid by my Execu- 
tor in on yeare after my decease. 

4 I Give to my loving son James ffield five shillings to be paid by my Execu- 
tor after my decease, if he live to come home 

5 I Give to my loveing son Daniell ffield five shillings to be paid by my 
Executor in one yeare after my decease, 

6 I Give to my loveing daughter Sarah ffield all my brass and Pewter & Iron 
vessells, and Bedding and other vtensells for house keepeing. 

7» T order and appoynt my Loving scn Joseph ffield my Executor to Execute 


89 Ibid., pp. 37-38. % Ibid., pp. 53-54- 
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this my last will & Testament to to whome I Give all my Cattell sh|e|pe & 
swine & working Tooles, they being the product of his Care & dilligence And in 
Confirmation of this my last Will & Testament I have hereunto set my hand & 
seale this last day of March in the yeare of our Lord 1714 and thirteenth yeare 
of the Reign of our sovereign Lady Anne by the Grace of God Queene of Great 
Brittan; Signed and sealed & declared to be her last will & Testament in the 


presence, of 
John X Gurney his mark Sarah X Gurney her mark [other signatures 


omitted] 

Aprill the last day 1714 John Gurney the husband of the above named 
Sarah Gurney personally appeared before the Towne Councill of Providence, 
and declared that he was present at his wives makeing the above written will, 
and gave his Consent thereunto; And did also further declare before said Coun- 
cill that he was freely willing the said Estate should be disposed of according to 
said will; 

As Attests P™ Richard Waterman, Assistant; 

Recorded may y°® i**, 1714: Per Tho: Olney; Clerk. / 

Here followeth the Record of the Jnventary of the Estate of the deceased 
Sarah Gurney: 

An Jnventary of the Estate of Sarah Gurney who departed this life the six- 
teenth day of Aprill one Thousand seven hundred and fourteene. 

Imprimis [Inventory omitted] 

Sum Totall Errors Excepted 61-15-00 

A Faire Jnventary of the Estate of Sarah Gurney according to the best of our 
vnderstanding taken this last day of Aprill 1714; by us the above written Jn- 
ventary was Examined by the Towne Councill of Providence Aprill the 30% 
1714: Josiah Thornton 

The mark X of John Gurney 





Whereas Sarah Gurney of the Towne of Providence in the Colony of Roade 
Jsland & Providence plantations in New England departed this life the six- 
teenth day of Aprill in the yeare one Thousand seven hundred and fourteene, 
And by her last will and Testament beareing date the last day of March in the 
yeare one Thousand seven hundred and fourteene; And the Said Sarah Gurney 
(the mother of you Joseph ffield of said Towne of Providence) haveing by her 
said last will and Testament ordained and appoynted you the said Joseph | field| 
(her son) to be her Executor to Execute the said Will and Testament, and and 
you haveing accepted the same; And you haveing Given bond for the true and 
legall Executeing of said will in your | legall | and just administration thereon; 
wee Thomas ffenner Assistant and Richard waterman Assistant together with all 
the Rest of the now Towne Councill of said Towne of Providence do now by 
these presents, on her majestys behalfe, so far forth as the law doth us impower, 
Comitt unto you the said Joseph ffield the full Power of Administration on the 
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Estate of your said deceased Mother Sarah Gurney on the same to Administer, 
act do & Execute and legally in all pynts to performe according as the law doth 
Require an Executor to do. 

Dated Aprill y* 30%, 1714./ By order of y® Councill and on their behalfe, 
Tho: Olney Clerk; 


9. MARY PETEETES CHILD 

Aprill y® 4% 1724 

Then Reaconed with Henry Brown Concerning his Keepeing Mary Peteetes 
Childe: and J Paid him forty shillings—and there Remained due to him after: 
att 7* per weeke the sum of three shillings and six pence o0£-03*-64 

Richard Waterman” 

May y¢ 18‘ day 1724:—Jt being munday: the Councill is againe in being 

Where as Leuett Roger Burllinggame hath this day appeared before the 
Councill and desired to be dismist of the Charge of Mary peteetes Childe that 
was placed with him by the Councill; : 

And where as Deborah Williams wife of Nath" Williams hath Tendred to 
take the Care and Charge of said Childe for a time: and will Jndeauor to vse the 
best (of her) skill and Experiance: and shee prosesseth to haue had Experiance: 
In Cureing of such Melides as this Childe is visseted with: and Jf shee hath suck- 
sess and maketh a Cure there of then to be allowed for her Charge and trouble 
there in: ouer and aboue the allowance of six shillings P'weeke for the Keepeing 
and Attendance: as Leiue*Burllinggame hath had for sum time past 

The sum agreed vpon now betwixt the Councill and the said Deborah Wil- 
liams: Jf the s Childe hath a Cure vnder her hands is that shee shall haue the 
sum of twenty shilling and halfe a yard of fustian.9%3 

Att a meeteing of the Audit this 29" day of may Anno Dom: 1725 


To M* John Burton for keepeing Mary Peetes child 03-00-00% 
% Ibid., VII, 166-70. 93 Ibid., p. 77. 
% Ibid., XII, 96. 94 Ibid., XIII, 23. 
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THE PAUPER LAWS STILL GO ON 
EDITH ABBOTT 


OME of the decisions recently handed down by the higher 
S courts in the various states continue to deal with poor-law 
problems which should be promptly cared for by competent 
social workers instead of going through the expensive and tedious 
processes of litigation with the slowly functioning machinery of low- 
er courts, higher courts, activities of state’s attorneys, attorney$ gen- 
eral, and other persons. ‘Learned in the law” perhaps, they are 
far from intelligent about the problems of human relations involved 
in these cases of destitute families. The vexed question of settle- 
ment, in particular, continues to be dealt with in this costly and 
inefficient method. Two recent cases from North Dakota, for ex- 
ample, where nearly all the poor-relief funds have come from the 
federal government, rest on the old principle of county responsibility 
and discuss the settlement regulations of the poor law in great detail. 
These North Dakota cases are given below as important illus- 
trations of present poor-law practice. Nothing could be further 
from the state of society that gave rise to the Elizabethan poor law 
than the situation on the drouth-stricken North Dakota prairies. 
But North Dakota is fumbling along, trying to decide whether desti- 
tute farmers shall be removed from Ward County to Burke County 
(Ward County v. Ankenbauer), and whether George Hipp and his 
crippled child, who were “transported and removed” from Stark 
County to Hettinger County, “together with their family and per- 
sonal effects,’ were to be allowed to return to live on their farm in 
Stark County; and the court was also called on to decide whether 
Hettinger County or Stark County should use its own or federal 
funds to provide the necessary care for the crippled child. 

Another case involving settlement came from the state of Maine 
and involved an interesting question of work relief. When ‘“‘a pauper 
having his settlement in the town of Farmington and found destitute 
in the city of Auburn,” was given work relief in Auburn, could the 
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taxpayers of Auburn make the taxpayers of the town of Farmington 
reimburse them, in spite of the fact that they had in Auburn “appro- 
priated the labor of the pauper”? (See Auburn v. Farmington, 
below.) 

Still another recent case, involving the vexed question of settle- 
ment, came from the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, which was called 
on to settle a tri-county dispute over the sum of $87.14 paid for the 
support of a woman described as “indigent,” whose legal settle- 
ment, and the consequent charge “‘for the relief of said indigent,” 
had become a subject of dispute between Chippewa County, Outa- 
gamie County, and Brown County. In this case, “after testimony of 
the indigent and other witnesses,” the county judge of Brown 
County ordered the woman “to return to Chippewa County, and in 
case of her failure to do so,” ordered that “no further public relief” 
should be given her. But Chippewa County did not want to be re- 
sponsible “for the relief of said indigent,” therefore Chippewa 
County appealed from the order, and Outagamie County contended 
that the order was not appealable. The differences of opinion be- 
tween the district attorneys of the different counties, supported by 
their assistant district attorneys, were finally settled after two years 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin by a refusal on the part of the 
Court to discuss the question involved, on the theory that no appeal 
lies in a case of this kind. 

Several recent poor-law cases deal with medical care. There are 
two court decisions regarding responsibility for the care of sick 
transients. The more recent of these is an Illinois case (Cloyd v. Ver- 
milion County), which was handed down from the Illinois Supreme 
Court last June. This is of interest because the Illinois law (chap. 
107, still called ““Paupers’”’) contains a special section rendering the 
county liable for the expense of providing for a non-resident who 
should “fall sick or die, not having money or property to pay his 
board, nursing, and medical aid”’; and although a local state’s attor- 
ney challenged this section of the ‘“Pauper Law” as unconstitutional, 
the Supreme Court held that the county must pay Dr. Cloyd, since 
the Illinois Legislature had “by express language designated such a 
person as the transient a pauper,” and “placed the burden of such 
cases upon the county.” In another interesting case involving the 
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subject of medical care for transients, a private hospital cared for a 
series of patients who were transients, and then brought suit to 
recover $1,379.43 for ‘“‘medical and surgical treatment, lodging, care 
and maintenance,” which the city of St. Albans, Vermont, refused to 
pay. The controversy, which finally went to the Supreme Court of 
the state of Vermont, was dealt with by elaborate references to 
early court decisions. The chief justice of the Supreme Court re- 
buked the various attorneys for the time taken in the argument 
about the meaning of the word “transient.” This, said the chief 
justice, “was quite unnecessary,” since according to the Vermont 
statute, a transient was “merely a person away from home”; and 
he added, “‘this has been our law for more than fifty years”; and was 
entirely unconcerned about the new problem of transient men, 
women, and families, that had arisen in the last few years. The 
chief justice, who sat with four justices of the Supreme Court in this 
case, quoted fifteen earlier decisions rendered at different times to 
support the opinions of the court that the city was liable to pay for 
the care of these people who “were brought to the plaintiff’s hospital 
while sick, lame, disabled, and in need of medical or surgical atten- 
tion.” 

In another case regarding a destitute sick man which went to the 
courts (In re Byrnes) because of a contest between local authorities 
regarding payment for care in the Tuberculosis Hospital of Trenton, 
the judge took a liberal view and held that the patient need not be 
transferred by compulsory process from the Trenton Hospital to the 
county where he had a legal settlement. 

Another recent case (June 26, 1935) which comes from the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, involved the question of a public 
subsidy for a private hospital (Martin v. Wake County Commission- 
ers.) In this case an action was brought “‘by W. Reid Martin, a citi- 
zen and taxpayer of Wake county, in behalf of himself and all other 
citizens and taxpayers of Wake county,” against the Board of Com- 
missioners of Wake county, to prevent the carrying out of a plan to 
grant a lump sum subsidy of $10,000 a year for thirty years to Rex 
Hospital, a private institution. This case is of special interest be- 
cause the F.E.R.A had granted $350,000 to this private hospital, 
but would not make the final allotment of funds unless a lump sum 
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subsidy “for the care and maintenance of the indigent sick and 
afflicted poor” were assured to this North Carolina hospital. While 
it is rather unusual to have a federal welfare organization like the 
F.E.R.A. supporting a “lump sum” subsidy to any private institu- 
tion in the present century, the taxpayers’ protest was finally heard 
in the Supreme Court and denied. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY" 


The decision of the Supreme Court of North Dakota was as follows: 


This is a proceeding, under section 14, chapter 97, Laws 1933, for the removal 
of a person “who is likely to become a public charge, or has become a public 
charge... . found in any county other than that of his legal residence.” This 
statute, so far as material here, reads as follows: “Whenever any poor person, 
who is likely to become a public charge, or has become a public charge, is found 
in any county other than that of his legal residence, the overseer of the poor may, 
in case such poor person refuses to voluntarily go to the county of his legal 
residence, make application to the district court for an order directed to such 
poor person and to be executed by the sheriff, cause any such poor person to be 
sent and conveyed at the expense of the county to the place where such poor 
person belongs, if the same can be conveniently done. .... Such application for 
an order of removal to the district court shall be made upon written notice and 
order to show cause served upon such poor person and such poor person shall be 
entitled to a hearing thereon before an order of removal is issued.” Laws 1933, 
C. 97, SEC. 14. 

The application involved here is made by Ward County, and Burke County 
is made a party to the proceeding as it is claimed that that county is the legal 
residence of Milford Ankenbauer and Angelia Ankenbauer, the persons who are 
sought to be removed from Ward County. The case came on for trial, and both 
Ward County and Burke County appeared by their respective state’s attorneys. 
The only witnesses who were examined were the defendant Milford Ankenbauer 
and the state’s attorney of Burke County. The state’s attorney of Burke Coun- 
ty testified as follows: 

“Q. You are the State’s Attorney of Burke County? A. Yes. 

“QO. Do you know whether or not Burke County as a County has been giving 
any poor relief to anyone in the last year? A. So far as I know, Burke 
County has been giving aid in the form of medical services only. 

“QO. And they have relied for poor relief in general upon this Federal aid that 
has been given out throughout the State, have they not? A. As I say we 
have given help to that extent. I don’t know of any other. I am not in a 
position to definitely answer that question. 


t Ward County v. Ankenbauer et al., 257 North Western Reporter 474 (1934). 
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“Q. You know the Federal government has a relief station in Bowbells and they 
are giving relief? A. Yes.” 

It is not necessary to relate the testimony of Ankenbauer. His testimony re- 
lated to matters not in dispute and is epitomized in the findings of fact hereafter 
set forth. 

Upon the trial it was stipulated: “That the poor relief in Burke County 
furnished to the defendants Ankenbauers was all furnished by the Federal 
Government since October 1, 1933, and that the county commissioners of 
Burke County as overseers of the poor furnished no aid to any of the Anken- 
bauers in Burke County other than for medical services.” 

It was also stipulated: “It is understood by counsel present that the only 
issue in this case now is what the relationship is between the county commis- 
sioners of Burke County as overseers of the poor and the federal aid furnished 
to these defendants. The other issues in the case are all resolved in favor of 
Ward County should the Court decide that the aid furnished by the government 
was aid furnished by Burke County.” 

“The trial court, among others, made the following findings of fact: 

“That said defendants, Milford Ankenbauer and Angelia Ankenbauer, are 
husband and wife, and are now living in said Ward County. 

“That for a number of years said husband and wife lived upon their farm in 
said Burke County, removed therefrom to the Village of Columbus, in said 
Burke County, and that they removed therefrom to Ward County, sometime 
during the month of November, 1932. 

“That said husband and wife were compelled to seek poor relief in the month 
of October, 1933, and received poor relief from said Burke County by and 
through the Federal Relief Administration in said Burke County in the month 
of October, 1933, and continuously thereafter to and including the month of 
May, 1934. 

“That during the month of April, 1934, said husband and wife applied for 
poor relief in said Ward County.” 

The case involves a construction and application of the following provisions 
of chapter 97, Laws 1933: “Sec. 4. Residence may be acquired in any county 
so as to oblige such county to relieve and support the persons acquiring such 
residence in case they are in need of relief, as follows: 1. The residence of a 
married woman follows that of her husband if he has any within the state. .... 
4. Each male person and each unmarried female over the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have resided one year continuously in any county in this state, 
shall thereby gain a residence in such county. Each minor whose parents, and 
each married woman whose husband has no residence in this state, who shall 
have resided one year continuously in the state, but not in any one county, shall 
have a settlement in the county in which he has longest resided within such 
year. Every minor not emancipated and settled in his own right shall have the 
same settlement as the parent with whom he has last resided. The time during 
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which a person has been:an inmate of a hospital, poorhouse, jail, prison or other 
public institution and each month during which he has received relief from the 
poor fund of any county, shall be excluded in determining the time of residence 
hereunder. .... 6. Each residence when once legally acquired shall continue 
until it is lost or defeated by acquiring a new one in this state, or by voluntary 
absence from the county in which such residence had obtained for one year or 
more; and upon acquiring a new residence, or upon the happening of such volun- 
tary absence, all former residence shall be defeated and lost, and the provisions 
of this section shall apply to cases of residence begun to be acquired or lost or 
defeated, as well heretofore as hereafter. Provided, that if within a year of such 
removal the county of former residence shall contribute to the poor relief of such 
person in the county to which he or she shall have moved, such absence from 
the county of former residence shall not be construed to be voluntary as that 
term is used in this Act.” 

The basic contention of the appellants is foreshadowed in the stipulation 
upon the trial, namely, that the aid received by the appellants Milford Anken- 
bauer and Angelia Ankenbauer from Burke County was disbursed, not from 
funds in the treasury of Burke County, but from funds of the Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief Administration. It is undisputed that Milford and Angelia Anken- 
bauer, up to November, 1932, were residents of Burke County..... It is also 
undisputed that at the time this proceeding was instituted they had been absent 
from that county for more than one year, but that they had not been absent 
from the county for more than one year without receiving aid from the funds 
allotted to Burke County by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; and 
the great question in the case is whether the time they received such aid shall be 
excluded in determining the time of their absence from Burke County. 

It is argued by the appellants that the aid received by Milford and Angelia 
Ankenbauer from the funds allotted to Burke County by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration does not constitute a contribution “to the poor relief of 
such persons” from Burke County .. . . and that, consequently, the time they 
received such aid should not be excluded in determining the time of their 
absence from Burke County. 

In our opinion this contention is not well founded. 

In January, 1933, the Governor of North Dakota applied to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation under the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 for funds for relief purposes. That act, .... provided that “the governor 
of any State or Territory may from time to time make application for funds,” 
for the purpose of relief and work relief. It provided further that he “‘shall cer- 
tify the necessity for such funds and that the resources of the State or Territory, in- 
cluding moneys then available and which can be made available by the State or 
Territory, its political subdivisions, and private contributions, are inadequate to 
meet its relief needs.” 

In January, 1933, the Governor appointed the State Emergency Relief Com- 
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mittee to supervise the expenditure for relief purposes of funds received from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, including the allotment of funds to the several counties of 
the state. Under the rules and regulations adopted, the funds so received upon 
the Governor’s application were to be allotted only to counties wherein the 
Board of County Commissioners made formal application and where such appli- 
cation was supported by showing made and duly certified to the State Emer- 
gency Relief Committee that the county was unable to meet the then demands 
upon it for relief. During January or February, 1933, Burke County made 
application to the State Emergency Relief Committee for an allotment of funds. 
The application was granted. Funds at the disposal of the State Emergency 
Relief Committee were allotted. From that time forth, during all the time in- 
volved in this controversy, funds for relief purposes continued to be allotted to 
Burke County by the State Emergency Relief Committee. 

On May 12, 1933, the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 was approved, 
and after that act went into effect the federal funds made available for relief 
purposes in North Dakota were disbursed under the provisions of that act. In 
the preamble of the latter act Congress declared “that the present economic de- 
pression has created a serious emergency, due to widespread unemployment and 
increasing inadequacy of State and local relief funds, resulting in the existing or 
threatened deprivation of a considerable number of families and individuals of 
the necessities of life, and making it imperative that the Federal Government 
cooperate more effectively with the several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in furnishing relief to their needy and distressed people.” That 
act prescribed two different modes of administration of relief activities, financed 
with funds appropriated by Congress for relief purposes: 

1. It authorized the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator to assume con- 
trol of the administration in any state or states where, in his judgment, more 
effective and efficient cooperation between the state and federal authorities may 
thereby be secured in carrying out the purposes of the act. 

2. It authorized the Administrator to make grants to the several states upon 
the application of a state made through its Governor. 

All funds made available in North Dakota and all relief expenditures therein 
out of funds received from the federal government prior to March 1, 1934, were 
made under the second method, namely, upon grants made to the state..... 

The State Emergency Relief Committee appointed by the Governor in Jan- 
uary, 1933, continued to act as the agency within the State for the administra- 
tion of relief activities under the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933, until 
March 1, 1934. The rules relating to allotment of funds for expenditure in the 
several counties remained the same, that is, it remained incumbent upon the 
county commissioners of the respective counties to make application to the 
State Emergency Relief Committee that funds granted to the state by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator be made available for relief purposes 
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in the particular county, and the county commissioners were required to make a 
showing, in support of the application, that the local funds were inadequate to 
meet the relief needs. In short, the funds of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration were not made available in any county unless and until the 
Board of County Commissioners of that county had made formal application 
and supported the application by showing that the relief requirements in that 
county could not be met and discharged out of the available local funds. It was 
not the purpose or intention that the federal government should take over the 
financing or administration of relief in any of the counties in North Dakota, nor 
was there any taking over of any special or distinct function of relief activity. 
The federal funds were intended to supplement the loca] relief funds where such 
funds were inadequate. The funds made available through the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration were merely intended to add to the available 
relief funds of the county and to supplement the deficit existing in such 
funds. 

On June 14, 1933, a conference of Governors and State Emergency Relief 
Administrators or their representatives, called and presided over by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator, was held in Washington, D.C. Following the 
conference the Governors and the state representatives gathered at the execu- 
tive offices at the White House where they were addressed by the President. The 
President said in part: ‘“The Emergency Relief Act is an expression of the 
Federal Government’s determination to cooperate with the States and local 
communities with regard to financing emergency relief work. It means just 
that. It is essential that the States and local units of government do their fair 
share. They must not expect the Federal Government to finance more than a 
reasonable proportion of the total.” 

Chapter 97, Laws 1933, must be construed so as to carry into effect the intent 
and purposes of the lawmakers as expressed therein. When the statute was 
enacted, it was not contemplated that funds of the federal government would or 
might be made available as a grant to the state to supplement the relief funds 
of the several counties. The Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 
did not provide for grants. It provided for loans, either to municipalities or to 
the state. According to the provisions of chapter 97, Laws 1933, funds for the 
relief of persons in need of public aid must come out of the treasury of the several 
counties. Those were the only funds made available in this state for such pur- 
poses at that time. The provisions... . that in determining the time required 
to establish residence in any county (so as to make a person in need of relief a 
charge of a certain county) the time the county of the former residence of such 
person should have contributed to the poor relief of such person in the county 
to which he or she had moved should be excluded in determining the time of 
residence, were intended to preclude the authorities of one county from relieving 
itself of a relief burden by furnishing aid to one of its relief charges while residing 
in another county until he had gained a residence in such latter county, and by 
such device relieve itself of a burden to the disadvantage of the latter county. 
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If an indigent person, resident of one county, who removes to and becomes a 
resident of another county, may receive aid out of the funds allotted by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration for expenditure for relief purposes in 
the former county and have the time that he receives such aid included in the 
time required for acquiring a residence for poor relief purposes in the latter 
county, then the federal funds that are allotted to supplement the local relief 
funds in the former county may in fact be used to defeat the purposes of the law 
under which county relief funds are required to be administered and expended. 
The funds made available by the federal government under the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Act of 1933 and allotted to any county in North Dakota became 
public funds to be expended for the relief of the destitute and needy residents of 
the particular county to which such funds were allotted, for the purpose and 
with the same effect as though the funds actually belonged to that county and 
were disbursed out of the county treasury. In principle it seems that no different 
result should follow because funds which had been allotted to the county to 
supplement local relief funds as a result of the application of the county com- 
missioners were expended to relieve destitution under the supervision of an 
agency that had been accepted by the county commissioners as a part of a plan 
whereby the funds were made available for expenditure for relief purposes within 
the county than if funds in the county treasury had been expended by the 
county commissioners for like purposes. If these funds had actually been placed 
in the county treasury and expended by the county commissioners as overseers 
of the poor by warrant drawn on the treasury, it would hardly be contended 
that the relief so extended did not fall within the proviso in subdivision 6, sec. 4, 
c. 97, Laws 1933, or that a different result would follow as regards such residence 
because the funds so expended had not in fact been realized from taxes levied 
upon the taxpayers of Burke County. We see no distinction in principle between 
the situation assumed and the one that exists here. The moneys expended here 
were allotted to Burke County to supplement the local funds for relief purposes. 
They were expended under the direction and authority of a local agency (the 
County Emergency Relief Committee) established in that county, and that had 
been at least impliedly recognized by the county commissioners as authorized to 
expend such funds for appropriate relief purposes within the county. We see no 
valid reason why the same rule should not apply in determining a question of 
residence as regards an applicant for relief or a person likely to become a public 
charge in a case arising under chapter 97, Laws 1933, where such person has 
received aid from funds allotted for expenditure in that county by the State 
Emergency Relief Committee, and in a case where such person has received aid 
from funds in the county treasury. The reason for the rule in one case is as 
strong as in the other. The purposes for which the moneys were expended are pre- 
cisely the same in both cases, and the expenditure of the money was in the last 
analysis authorized or brought about by the same governmental body. It is a 
maxim of our jurisprudence that when the reason is the same the rule should be 
the same. 
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The conclusion we have reached on the question involved here is in accord 
with the ruling of the Attorney General on the same question. 
The judgment appealed from is correct and must be affirmed. It is so ordered. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF A CRIPPLED CHILD DETERMINED 
BY SETTLEMENT REGULATIONS? 


In this case, George Hipp, living in Stark County, North Dakota, 
asked care for his crippled son, Frank Hipp. Stark County decided 
that Hettinger County should provide transportation and hospital- 
ization for the son, Frank Hipp. 

The decision of the State Supreme Court follows: 


George Hipp and his family consisting of his wife and four boys had a legal 
settlement in Hettinger County, N.D., on March 8, 1933. On that date they 
moved to Stark County where they rented a farm. He has never received poor 
relief. His youngest child, Frank Hipp, about fifteen years of age, is crippled. 
In January, 1934, George Hipp applied to the county commissioners of Stark 
County for assistance in caring for his crippled son. The county commissioners 
of Stark County thereupon instituted removal proceedings against George Hipp 
seeking to remove him and his family to Hettinger County. On February 13, 
1934, after hearing had, the district court entered an order whereby the court 
found that George Hipp was a resident of Hettinger County. Said order was 
addressed to the sheriff of Stark County and directed him to “forthwith trans- 
port and remove the said George Hipp from Stark County to Hettinger County, 
North Dakota, together with the family and personal effects of said person pur- 
suant to the authority of this order.” 

Pursuant to the order of removal, the sheriff of Stark County took George 
Hipp and the crippled boy to the county seat of Hettinger County and left them 
there. The authorities of Hettinger County took care of them over night and 
the next day took them back to the farm occupied by the Hipp family in Stark 
County. The other members of the family and their property remained on the 
farm in Stark County. On February 16, 1934, George Hipp made a verified 
application in writing to the district court for the care of his crippled son pur- 
suant to section 2528a, Supplement 1925 to 1913 Compiled Laws. The court 
thereupon entered an order directing the juvenile probation officer to make an 
investigation and report to the court. Upon receiving the report, the court 
issued a summons in the nature of an order to show cause, addressed to the 
state’s attorney and the chairman of the board of county commissioners of 
Hettinger County, and George Hipp, requiring them to show cause “why the 
above named indigent, crippled child should not be committed by the court to 
the State Board of Administration, or other officer or agency having charge of 
child welfare in the State, or some other suitable person, organization or agency, 


2 Hettinger County v. Stark County et al., 260 North Western Reporter 698 (1935). 
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for the purpose of securing for the said indigent, crippled child the treatment 
necessary and appropriate to said child’s condition in a hospital within this 
State; and why the County of Hettinger, State of North Dakota, should not be 
required to pay the hospital and transportation expenses incident to such care.” 
The order was returnable March 16, 1934, in the city of Hettinger, Adams 
County, N.D. The hearing thereon was eventually had on June 2, 1934. Both 
Hettinger and Stark Counties were represented by counsel. A number of wit- 
nesses, including George Hipp, testified at the hearing. At the close of the case, 
counsel for Hettinger County moved for dismissal of the case upon the ground 
that the court did not have jurisdiction of all of the parties including Hettinger 
County. The court overruled the motion and an order was entered providing 
for transportation and hospitalization of the crippled child, Frank Hipp, at the 
expense of Hettinger County from which order this appeal is taken. 

The record discloses two proceedings. The first is a proceeding between 
Stark County and George Hipp resulting in the order of removal. Hettinger 
County was not a party to this proceeding and the findings of the court therein 
are not binding upon Hettinger County. However, the findings and order are 
binding on George Hipp, and since he has not appealed, they are conclusive as 
to his residence as far as he is concerned, and he cannot, by staying in Stark 
County in violation of the order, acquire further claim to residence therein than 
he possessed at the time that the order was made. 

The second proceeding was instituted upon the verified written application 
of George Hipp, wherein he stated that he was a resident of Hettinger County. 
The application cannot be considered a model pleading, but it is sufficient to 
invoke the jurisdiction of the district court of Hettinger County under section 
2528a, Supplement 1925 to the 1913 Compiled Laws. Even were this not so, 
Hettinger County has waived any objection which it might have to the juris- 
diction of the court by appearing generally and participating in the hearing. 

The relief provided for by section 2528a, Supplement 1925 to 1913 Compiled 
Laws, is in the nature of poor relief. Poor relief, generally, is provided for under 
chapter 97, Session Laws 1933. Section 2528¢ provides a special form of relief 
for a class of persons for whom general relief would be inadequate. The welfare 
of the state requires that as many as possible of its citizens be self-supporting. 
A crippled child is handicapped not only as a child, but unless the disability is 
removed, the handicap will continue throughout life. The Legislature has, 
therefore, seen fit to provide means whereby steps may be taken to remove the 
disability of a crippled child, where the parents or guardian of such child are 
unable to furnish treatment. Since the relief afforded under this section is in the 
nature of poor relief, questions of residence arising thereunder must be deter- 
mined according to the law determining the residence of poor relief applicants. 
See chapter 97, Session Laws 1933, § 4. 

George Hipp made his application for the support of his crippled child on 
February 16, 1934, which was less than one year from the date on which he 
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moved from Hettinger County. His residence and that of his son will be deter- 
mined as of the date of the application. The appellant questions the right of the 
court in this proceeding to determine the place of residence of the crippled child. 
His place of residence is one of the material matters here involved. The facts 
heretofore set out were developed at the hearing upon the application of George 
Hipp. It is undisputed that George Hipp had a legal residence in Hettinger 
County before moving to Stark County, and that he made the application for 
relief of his crippled son within a year after he moved to Stark County. His 
legal settlement for poor relief purposes at the time he made the application was 
in Hettinger County. Ward County v. Ankenbauer (N.D.) 257 N.W. 474. The 
residence of the crippled child, Frank Hipp, being the same as that of his father, 
the trial court correctly determined that Hettinger County was liable for the 
transportation and hospital expenses of Frank Hipp upon proper certification 
to and approval by the court. 

Affirmed. 


WORK RELIEF PAYMENT FOR ‘‘PAUPER SUPPLIES’ 


This is a case from the Maine Supreme Court involving a question 
of responsibility for the small amount of relief given a destitute man 
in Auburn, Maine, when his settlement was in Farmington, Maine, 
an action brought by the City of Auburn against the Inhabitants of 
the Town of Farmington for supplies furnished a pauper having his 
settlement in the town of Farmington and found destitute in the 
city of Auburn. However, the city of Auburn gave “work relief,” 
and the Supreme Court therefore refused to order reimbursement by 
the town of Farmington, where the “pauper settlement” was estab- 
lished. 

The opinion of the court was as follows: 

Action of assumpsit for supplies furnished a person having a pauper settle- 
ment in the town of Farmington found destitute in the city of Auburn. The 
case, submitted on an agreed statement of facts, was heard by the trial judge at 
nisi prius with jury waived. Decision for the plaintiff was filed, and exceptions 
reserved. 

There is no controversy as to the material facts. The pauper fell into distress 
in Auburn, and supplies were furnished him as alleged in the writ. For the pur- 
poses of this trial, it is admitted that his pauper settlement was then in Farm- 
ington. The statutory notice was given the town of settlement and denial duly 
made as required by R.S. c. 33, secs. 31, 32. 

The further facts stated in the reported case are as follows: 

“Tt is further agreed that the said (pauper) did perform labor for the City of 


3 City of Auburn v. Inhabitants of Town of Farmington (Maine), 175 Atlantic Re- 
porter 475; 133 Maine Reports 213 (1934). 
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Auburn a sufficient number of days to offset the amount of supplies furnished, 
upon a fixed standard of $2.00 per day then in operation as a yardstick for 
quantity of labor to be done by paupers for the City of Auburn, under the 
direction of the Poor Department. 

“It is agreed that the labor of the said (pauper) was performed under the 
direction of the Overseers of the Poor because the said (pauper) had applied for 
supplies and aid.” 

At common law, public authorities were not liable for the support of paupers. 
The obligation of towns and plantations in reference to their support originates 
solely in statutory enactment, and has none of the elements of a contract, 
express or implied. There are no equitable considerations out of which presump- 
tions in favor of either party will arise. The statutes upon the subject are not to 
be modified or enlarged by construction, and nothing is to be deemed to be 
within their spirit and meaning which is not clearly expressed in words. Davis v. 
Milton Plantation, 90 Me. 512, 514, 38 A. 539; Augusta v. Waterville, 106 Me. 
394, 398, 76 A. 707; Plymouth v. Wareham, 126 Mass. 475, 477. 

A search of the statutes in force in this jurisdiction discloses no authority for 
the employment of this pauper without compensation by the town where he fell 
into distress. The law is found in chapter 33 of the Revised Statutes as amended, 
which relates to paupers, their settlement and support. The overseers of the 
poor have the care of persons chargeable to their town, and may cause them to 
be employed at the expense of the town, and the town may direct their employ- 
ment. Section 10 as amended (Pub. Laws 1933, c. 23). They may “set to work, 
or by deed bind to service upon reasonable terms, for a time not exceeding one 
year, persons having settlements in their town... . . ”” Section 20. No other pro- 
vision for the employment of paupers appears in the statutes. The express 
authority found there applies only to towns in which the pauper has a settle- 
ment. 

The town relieving destitute persons having no settlement therein, however, 
is not without remedy. If the pauper has a settlement in the state, expenses 
incurred for his relief may be recovered from the town chargeable with his sup- 
port. Section 29, as amended (Pub. Laws 1931, c. 225, sec. 27). Reimbursement 
of expenditures made for relief of destitute persons having no legal settlement 
in the state may be had from the state in such amount as the Governor and 
council shall adjudge to have been necessarily expended therefor. Section 22. 
If the town incurs expense for the support of a pauper, whether he has a settle- 
ment there or not, it may recover it of him, his executors or administrators. 
Section 39. These are the only remedies available when the pauper has no 
settlement in the town. The overseers of the poor do not have the care of the 
person of such paupers, nor the direction of their employment. 

Section 39 of the Pauper Law, giving a right of recovery against the pauper, is 
remedial. It gives the inhabitants of a town the right to be reimbursed by the 
recipient of the benefit for an expenditure incurred by authority of law. It cre- 
ates an implied promise on the part of the pauper to make the reimbursement. 
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Kennebunkport v. Smith, 22 Me. 449; Peru v. Poland, 78 Me. 215, 217, 3 A. 284. 
Repayment of such expenditures in money or other approved medium by the 
pauper extinguishes the debt. It no longer exists as against the pauper or the 
town of his settlement. It is elementary law that the payment by one of two 
or more codebtors extinguishes the debt. 

The city of Auburn appropriated the labor of the pauper here relieved be- 
cause it had furnished him with supplies. The value of his labor, measured by 
the established standard of wages for that kind of work, equalled the expendi- 
tures made in his behalf. On the case stated, we are of opinion that Auburn may 
be held to have impliedly consented to accept payment for the supplies in the 
medium of the pauper’s labor, and, having received it, has no cause of action 
either against the pauper or the town chargeable with his support... . . 


A WISCONSIN SETTLEMENT DISPUTE’ 


The decision in this controversy between some Wisconsin attor- 
neys is summarized in the court report in the following paragraph: 
“Paupers. Proceeding on petition to county judge for determination 
of municipality responsible for pauper’s support being purely statu- 
tory, such judge’s order, directing pauper’s return to county deter- 
mined to be her legal settlement, is not appealable; no appeal being 


provided for by statute (St. 1933, § 49.03 (9)).” 
The opinion of the Court is given below: 


This proceeding was instituted on the petition of the district attorney of 
Brown County, .... for the purpose of determining what municipality is re- 
sponsible for the support of Mrs. Hazel Jeness, indigent. The petition alleges 
that Brown County has paid to the city of Green Bay the sum of $87.14 for the 
relief of said indigent; that such sum has been charged to Chippewa County; 
that Chippewa County, Outagamie County, and Brown County dispute the 
legal settlement of said indigent. The village of Black Creek, an incorporated 
village located in Outagamie, Wisconsin, was not a party to the proceedings 
originally, but has become a necessary and interested party by reason of the 
facts. 

The statute under consideration, section 49.03(9), provides: “When a 
poor person is given relief in some other county or municipality than the 
one in which he has a legal settlement, either county or municipality involved 
may apply to the county judge or municipal judge of its county or mu- 
nicipality for an order directing such poor person to return to the county or 
municipality of his legal settlement, all expenses of removal to be paid by the 
county or municipality in which such poor person has a legal residence or settle- 


4 In re Poor Relief of Jeness. Chippewa County v. Outagamie County et al. (Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, June 4, 1935), 261 North Western Reporter 415. 
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ment. Upon the filing of such petition the county or municipal judge shall issue 
an order directing the poor person to return to such municipality, unless it shall 
clearly appear that such removal would be against his best interests. Upon 
issuance of any such order no further public relief shall be given to the person to 
whom it is directed until he shall comply therewith.” 

The matter came on for hearing before the county judge of Brown County on 
December 28, 1933. All interested parties appeared at this hearing. The record 
shows that said hearing was had pursuant to notice given to all interested 
parties. Testimony of the indigent and other witnesses was taken at the hear- 
ing, and at the request of the district attorney of Chippewa County the matter 
was adjourned until January 18, 1934, for the purpose of taking additional testi- 
mony. Thereafter further adjournments were had, and on July 12, 1934, the 
county judge of Brown County made the following order: “It is hereby ordered 
that Mrs. Hazel Jeness be and is hereby directed, upon the furnishing to her the 
expense thereof, to return to Chippewa County, Wisconsin, and in case of her 
failure so to do no further public relief shall be given to her until she shall 
comply therewith.” 

Chippewa County appeais from this order. It is contended on behalf of 
Outagamie County that the order is not appealable. Subsection (9) of section 
49.03, Stats., was enacted by the Legislature in 1931 as chapter 92 of said session, 
apparently intended to meet a new condition in the matter of poor relief. It 
will be noted that it is not a proceeding in the court. Under the statute the 
application or petition is to the county judge or municipal judge. The proceed- 
ing is purely statutory; except for the statute, the petitioner would have had no 
right to apply to the county judge of Brown County for the order in question. 

It is considered that this case falls clearly within the principle that where the 
law gives a new remedy to meet a new situation, the remedy provided by the 
law is exclusive, and that where an appeal is not given by the law creating the 
procedure, no appeal lies. Baxter et al. v. Sleeman, 196 Wis. 562, 221 N.W. 382; 
In re petition of Long, 176 Wis. 361, 187 N.W. 167; State ex rel. Cook v. Houser, 
122 Wis. 534, 100 N.W. 964; Puffer v. Welch, 141 Wis. 304, 124 N.W. 406. 

Since the appeal must be dismissed, there is no occasion to consider other 
questions discussed in the briefs of counsel. 

The appeal from the order entered by the county judge of Brown County on 
July 12, 1934, is dismissed. 


COUNTY RESPONSIBILITY FOR SICK NON-RESIDENT POORS 


The decision in this case was as follows: 

Appellee, F. N. Cloyd, a physician, sued appellant, the county of Vermilion, 
for the value of medical and surgical services he had rendered to two persons, 
The county filed a motion in the nature of a demurrer asking that the complaint 


5 Cloyd v. Vermilion County (Illinois Supreme Court, June 14, 1935), 196 North 
Eastern Reporter 802. 
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be dismissed. The motion was overruled, the county elected to stand by its 
motion, evidence was heard, and a judgment rendered in favor of appellee for 
$366. The county appealed directly to this court for the reason that its motion 
challenged the constitutionality of section 24 of the Pauper Act, upon which the 
suit was based. 

The first of the two counts in the complaint alleged that on May 17, 1932, 
William Mortenson, a 12 year old boy, was struck and severely injured by an 
automobile while he was riding a bicycle in the village of Rankin, Butler Town- 
ship, Vermilion County; that the overseer of the poor of that township sent the 
boy to a hospital in Danville and requested Dr. Cloyd to render the necessary 
medical and surgical services. This count alleged that the boy and his parents 
resided in the town of Butler, and that they had not previously been receiving 
township or county relief, but that they were unable to pay for these services. 
In the second count it was alleged that Henry Harris broke a leg on October 28, 
1933, in the town of Danville, Vermilion County; that he was a nonresident of 
Vermilion County; that he was a transient; that he was not a person coming 
within the definition of a pauper; that Dr. Cloyd furnished the necessary sur- 
gical and medical services, and that Harris was unable to pay, and that there 
was no reasonable opportunity to notify the overseer of the poor of Danville 
Township before rendering these services to Harris. Both counts are based 
expressly on section 24 of the Pauper Act. 

The county’s motion to dismiss specified only two grounds: First, that the 
section relied on as a basis for the suit was unconstitutional in that its subject 
was not within the title of the act, contrary to section 13 of article 4 of the State 
Constitution; and second, that in both cases the township, and not the county, 
was liable for the services rendered by Dr. Cloyd. 

The statute in question is entitled, “‘An act to revise the law in relation to 
paupers.”’ Section 24 (Smith-Hurd Ann. St. c. 107, § 25) reads: “When any 
non-resident, or any person not coming within the definition of a pauper, of 
any county or town, shall fall sick or die, not having money or property to pay 
his board, nursing and medical aid or burial expenses, the overseer or overseers 
of the poor of the town or precinct in which he may be shall give, or cause to be 
given to him such assistance as they may deem necessary and proper, or cause 
him to be conveyed to his home, and if he shall die, cause him to be decently 
buried; and the county shall pay the reasonable expense thereof, which expenses 
of board, nursing, medical aid and burial expenses, may be recovered from the 
relatives of the said pauper, or from the county of which he is a resident, in an 
appropriate action.” 

The county’s contention is that since the title of the act is limited to “pau- 
pers,” this section is unconstitutional because it deals with persons who are not 
paupers, but who are not able to support themselves or pay for board, nursing, 
medical, and surgical services in case of illness, or for burial if they are overtaken 


Webster’s International Dictionary defines a pauper as a very poor person; 
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a person destitute of means except such as are derived from charity; one who 
receives aid from public poor funds. Those mentioned in section 24 who are 
unable to pay for the nursing, medical expenses, or their burial expenses if they 
die are certainly included in the commonly understood meaning of the word 
“pauper,” even though they may not be paupers in the technical legal definition 
of the word. In such emergency, they must receive aid from the public poor 
funds or from charity. 

But there is another reason why the matters dealt with in section 24 come 
within the title of the act. Although the earlier part of the section purports to 
deal with “any person not coming within the definition of a pauper,” the closing 
words of the section are, “which expenses . . . . may be recovered from the rela- 
tives of the said pauper.”’ By this language the Legislature definitely included 
such persons in the class designated as “paupers” in the title of the act. 

The county’s second contention is that by the amendment of 1931 to section 
15 of the act (Smith-Hurd Ann. St. c. 107, 15) the township in which an accident 
occurs is liable for such services as appellee rendered in these two cases. It says 
that section 15 make townships liable for the support of the poor in counties of 
less than 500,000 population under township organization, in which class Ver- 
milion County falls. It also contends that such counties have no authority to 
levy a tax to pay for the services described in the complaint. Appellant over- 
looks the fact that since the amendment of 1931, section 14 which deals with 
counties not under township organization, and section 15, cover only those per- 
sons who are technically paupers. On the other hand, section 24 deals explicitly 
with emergency cases arising among those persons not technically paupers, but 
who are nevertheless unable to pay the necessary expense incident to their illness 
or death. As has been pointed out, the Legislature has by express language 
designated such a person a pauper, and it has also definitely placed the burden 
of such cases upon the county. Section 23 does not apply to any one who would 
be able to support himself were it not for the emergency of illness, death, etc., 
but applies to poor or indigent persons who are not required to be wholly sup- 
ported by the county or town, and provides that the overseer of the poor may 
render such persons relief without committing them to the poor farm. It is not 
contended that the boy Mortenson or his parents, or Harris, were paupers in 
the technical sense of being wholly dependent on public charity or poor relief 
funds for their support, or that they had been partly dependent previously so as 
to come within section 23. They came clearly within section 24..... 

Section 25 of the Counties Act .... confers power on the county board to 
levy taxes for county purposes. This is broad enough to include the liability 
imposed on counties by section 24 of the Pauper Act. 

The point that the word “non-resident,” in section 24, refers to nonresidents 
of the state, and that there is no showing that the transient, Harris, was such a 
non-resident, was not made in the trial court and cannot be raised here. 

The trial court properly overruled appellant’s motion, and its judgment is 
affirmed. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR CARE OF SICK TRANSIENTS® 


This was an action of contract in which the hospital sought to re- 
cover for the care, treatment, and support of certain persons under 
the Vermont statute (P.L. 3926), which provides: “If a transient 
person is suddenly taken sick or lame, or is otherwise disabled and 
confined to any house in a town, . . . . and is in need of relief,.... 
the person at whose house he is... . shall be at the expense of 
relieving and supporting such person, until he represents his situa- 
tion to the overseer of the poor of the town, .... after which the 
overseer of the town so notified shall provide for his support; and, if 
the overseer neglects to provide for such support, the person so 
supporting him may recover therefor in an action of contract, on this 
statute, against the town so notified.”’ 

The decision of the court was as follows: 


.... It appears, from the statement thereof on file, that at different times 
persons residing outside of the defendant city came or were brought to the plain- 
tiff’s hospital while sick, lame, and disabled, and in need of medical or surgical 
attention. That they were received as patients, and such attention was given 
them by the plaintiff. That notices were mailed to the overseer of the poor of 
the city setting out these and other facts, and asking such overseer to provide 
for their support and relief, but he failed to do so. That thereafter the plaintiff 
provided such persons with necessary medical and surgical treatment, lodging, 
care, and maintenance to the fair value of $1,379.43, which the defendant has 
failed to pay on demand. On these facts the court below gave judgment for the 
defendant, and the plaintiff excepted. 

At the argument, some time was taken in discussing the meaning of the word 
“Transient.” It was quite unnecessary. As used in this statute, it means, 
merely, a person away from home. This has been our law for more than fifty 
years..... And finally, in Town of Randolph v. Lyon (Vt.) 175 A. 1, 3, this 
definition was approved and applied and the law of the subject restated. It 
seems clear that .... the Legislature, with a most worthy philanthropic pur- 
pose, intended to so provide that every person transient in the foregoing sense, 
whether rich or poor, whether a resident or nonresident of the town wherein he 
became sick, lame, or disabled, should be assured of care and treatment, prompt- 
ly administered. 

The defendant argues that it does not appear that these persons were “con- 
fined” to the hospital, and insists that the omission to show expressly that they 
were in such a condition that they could not safely depart is fatal to the plain- 
tiff’s claim. 

6 St. Albans Hospital v. City of St. Albans, 176 Atlantic Reporter 302 (1935). 
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We fully agree with the defendant that only necessary inferences can be 
drawn from an agreed statement of facts, and that the intendments here are in 
favor of the defendant, the party prevailing below. The agreed statement... . 
shows that the persons relieved were “received into” the hospital, where the 
necessary medical and surgical attention was given them by the plaintiff; and 
that after notice was given to the overseer, the plaintiff provided them with 
“necessary lodging, care and maintenance.” 

Taking it by its “four corners,” the agreed statement is sufficient to with- 
stand the criticism of the defendant, and to make a case so far as this point is 
concerned. 

It is further urged that these persons were not confined to any “house” while 
being cared for by the plaintiff. This word is used in the statute in a much 
broader sense than the defendant would give it. By the “speech of people’’ the 
word “house” includes every form of structure designed for human habitation. 
The legal sense of the term is even more inclusive. ... . See County of Addison 
v. Blackmer, 101 Vt. 384, 389, 143 A. 700, where we construed the word “build- 
ing” to include a gas pump. To limit the term “house” as the defendant here 
would have us would be to overlook and disregard the broad humanity of the 
statute, which would fail of its purpose if we did not hold that it includes all 
sorts of structures wherein people live. A hospital is such a structure. 

As we have already suggested, it was unnecessary to show that these persons 
were “poor” within the meaning of the so-called pauper law. No question of 
financial ability arises under P.L. 3926, until suit is brought by one town against 
another. This we have repeatedly held, though it must be admitted that there 
persists an inclination to speak of this class of persons as “transient paupers.”’ 
Such a characterization is unwarranted..... 

The unfortunate inclination above referred to has resulted in some confusion 
and unwarranted expressions in our cases. In this connection, reference should 
be made to New Haven v. Middlebury, 63 Vt. 399, 402 et seg., 21 A. 608, and 
Town of Cabot v. St. Johnsbury, 94 Vt. 311, 318, 111 A. 454, wherein statements 
are made entirely out of harmony with the views hereinbefore expressed regard- 
ing the meaning of the term “transient person,” as used in P.L. 3926. Whatever 
else might be said in criticism of these cases, this much is here demanded: Both 
were brought under what is now P.L. 3923. Neither of them required any refer- 
ence whatever to P.L. 3926 or the law therein embodied. The interpretation of 
that law was wholly at variance with the accepted doctrine of our cases herein- 
before referred to, and is to be disregarded. 

There is nothing absurd in the result to which the views herein expressed 
lead. When we keep in mind the obvious purpose of the statute as hereinbefore 
stated and the urgency usually involved in such cases, it is easy to see that some 
financial sponsor for the expenses bound to accrue ought to be provided, pending 
the discovery of the person or municipality ultimately liable therefore. This the 
legislature has done. Nor, as was said of a jailor in Smith v. Rutland, 99 Vt. 183, 
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190, 130 A. 714, has that body left the defendant in so serious a plight as it would 
have it appear. The statute provides alternative sources of reimbursement. It 
may collect of the person relieved the amount of the bill paid together with the 
contingent charges, if such person is financially able to pay the same. But if he 
is not, it may recover the same from the town of his residence, if he has one in 
the state. It is only in the case of a non-resident of the state that the city is to 
bear the burden. And cases in which the person relieved is financially irrespon- 
sible and without a residence in this state must be comparatively rare. 

Judgment reversed, and judgment for the plaintiff for $1,379.43, with interest 
thereon from the date of the writ, and costs. 


NEW JERSEY HOLDS RETURN OF TUBERCULOUS PATIENT WITH 
SETTLEMENT IN ANOTHER COUNTY NOT REQUIRED’ 


In the matter of the application for the admission of John Byrnes 
to the Tuberculosis Hospital of the City of Trenton (now Municipal 
Colony), the decision of the judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
was as follows: 


Under date of July 25, 1932, John Byrnes was found to be indigent and to 
have a legal settlement in the county of Mercer, and an order was entered by this 
court under said date directing that the care and maintenance of said John 
Byrnes at the Tuberculosis Hospital of the City of Trenton (nowMunicipal 
Colony) be paid as an indigent patient by the county of Mercer. Said patient 
was admitted at said hospital on July 12, 1932, and the aforesaid order was based 
upon testimony taken before the county adjuster of the county of Mercer July 
20, 1932, by which testimony it appears that Rose Byrnes, upon oath, testified 
that the patient had lived all his life in Trenton. Later additional facts were dis- 
covered by the county adjuster which showed clearly that the aforesaid testi- 
mony of Rose Byrnes in the foregoing respect was false, and after petition, upon 
which the present proceeding is based, was filed on behalf of the county of 
Mercer stating that the legal settlement of the said John Byrnes was not as a 
matter of fact in the county of Mercer, but was in the county of Union, and 
praying that the matter of the admission of John Byrnes to the tuberculosis 
hospital of the city of Trenton (now Municipal Colony) as aforesaid be reopened 
and his legal settlement established. A day was set by this court for the hearing 
of the matters, and facts set forth in the said petition and the matter was duly 
brought on for hearing on April 17, 1935, at the courthouse at Trenton, N. J., 
and due notice of the time and place fixed was given to the county of Union, and 
said county was represented at the hearing by Clarence A. Ward, Esq. 

The testimony taken at this rehearing established firmly, in my opinion, that 
the legal settlement of the patient, John Byrnes, at the time of his commitment 


7In re Byrnes (Court of Common Pleas of New Jersey, Mercer County, June 1, 
1935), 179 Atlantic Reporter 464. 
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aforesaid to the said hospital was in the county of Union, state of New Jersey, 
and not in the county of Mercer. It also disclosed, therefore, that the testimony 
given at the previous hearing by the said Rose Byrnes was false. The previous 
order of this court dated July 25, 1932, determining the legal settlement of said 
patient to be in the county of Mercer being based upon the said false testimony 
is therefore invalid and I hereby declare it void and of no effect. An order will 
be entered changing the legal settlement of John Byrnes from Mercer County 
to Union County. 

The next point raised by Union County is that the court cannot make an 
order now dating back to the time of the original commitment; but such order 
can only be made from the date of the filing of the present petition. The liability 
of an individual to pay for his own care, if he has sufficient estate, is well settled, 
and even though he has been declared by order of the court to be indigent, said 
order can be changed to make him nonindigent, in which event he can be com- 
pelled to pay for his keep from the time of the commitment. This is set forth 
clearly in section 444, chapter 147 of the Laws-of 1918 and likewise decided in 
Re Bedford, 168 A. 134,11 N.J. Misc. 589. The question with respect to munici- 
palities does not appear to have been determined hitherto, and it is necessary 
to look into the legislation to determine the point. The matter is governed 
principally by chapter 147 of the Laws of 1918, § 442 which provides as follows: 
“Tn all cases where an indigent patient is found to have a legal settlement in any 
county in this State, the cost of his care and maintenance shall be borne by such 
county from the beginning of his confinement, as provided by law, except that 
part which may be collected on account of the board of an indigent patient, as 
in section four hundred and thirty provided.” 

The exception mentioned does not have any application to the present 
matter. 

Section 448 of said act provides as follows: “No county in this State shall be 
chargeable with the cost of the care and maintenance of any indigent patient, 
unless the judicial officer shall find as a matter of fact and the final order of 
commitment shall set forth that such patient is indigent and has a legal settle- 
ment in such county, and in case such order is made by the judicial officer of 
another county, a certified copy of the same shall be filed with the clerk of the 
county so charged. The cost of clothing and maintenance of any indigent 
patient which may have accrued prior to the determination of legal settlement 
in any county shall be held by the county in which such settlement is deter- 
mined to be.” 

And section 451 of said act .. . . is as follows: ‘“The estate of any patient, or 
the person chargeable with liability for his support in any institution in this 
State as provided by law, or the State or County as provided by law, shall be 
liable for the support of such patient in such institution from the time of his 
commitment thereto, irrespective of whether such patient is committed as 
non-indigent or indigent, or whether the status of such patient has been or shall 
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be changed after his commitment; and this article shall be construed, in this 
respect, between the State and the counties, as retroactive.” 

The above sections of this statute indicate to me a legislative intention to 
have the same rule applied with respect to different municipalities within the 
state as applies with regard to an individual; that is, that the municipality liable 
shall be liable for the support of such patient from the time of his commitment 
thereto, irrespective of whether the status of such patient has been or shall be 
changed after his commitment. In adopting this view no real hardship is 
worked upon the municipality where it has been finally determined the patient 
has a legal settlement because due to the situation the county has escaped its 
liability which it otherwise would have been paying all the time. 

However, irrespective of whether or not any hardship is placed upon said 
municipality, if the Legislature has decreed that such shall be done, the question 
of hardship cannot be gone into by this court. The order may be entered, there- 
fore, changing the legal settlement of said patient from Mercer County to Union 
County with the provision that Union County shall be liable for the support of 
such patient from the time of his commitment thereto, namely, July 12, 1932. 

There is a further question in this matter, and that is whether or not the 
patient should be transferred from the Trenton Hospital to the institution pro- 
vided by the county of Union for such class of patients. The amendment of 1922 
to the Tuberculosis Act . . . . vests authority in the court to determine whether 
or not such a transfer would be detrimental to the health of said patient. Upon 
my observation of the patient while testifying, it is my conclusion that such 
transfer would be detrimental to the health of the patient, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is readily conceded that the institution provided by the county of 
Union is an exceptionally fine institution for such patients..... The order 
may, therefore, include such a certificate therein, and the patient be ordered to 
remain at the present institution. However, leave will be granted to the county 
of Union to have a further examination with respect to this question, if it is 
desired. 

PUBLIC FUNDS FOR A PRIVATE HOSPITAL® 

The decision of the Supreme Court of North Carolina was as fol- 
lows: 

On his appeal to this court, the plaintiff contends that there is error in the 
judgment of the superior court of Wake County in this action, for that it is ad- 
judged therein that the contract referred to in said judgment, when duly exe- 
cuted pursuant to the resolution of the defendant board of commissioners of 
Wake County, will be a valid and legal obligation of the defendant Wake Coun- 
ty, and that, for that reason, the plaintiff is not entitled to judgment in this 
action enjoining the execution of said contract. 

The plaintiff contends that said contract, although duly executed in its behalf 

8 Martin v. Board of Commissioners of Ware County et al. (Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, June 26, 1935), 180 South Eastern Reporter 777. 
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pursuant to the resolution of the defendant board of commissioners of Wake 
County, will not be valid and binding on the defendant Wake County: (1) For 
that said contract on its face purports to obligate the defendant Wake County 
to pay to the trustees of Rex Hospital the sum of $10,000 annually, for a period 
of time in excess of the terms of office of the members of the present board of 
commissioners of Wake County, to wit, for 30 years from and after 1 July, 1935; 
(2) for that said contract on its face purports to obligate the defendant Wake 
County to pay, in part at least, the expense of the medical treatment and hos- 
pital care of the indigent sick and afflicted poor of said county for a period of 
30 years from and after 1 July, 1935; and (3) for that said contract by the 
reference therein to the resolution of the defendant board of commissioners of 
Wake County, authorizing its execution, purports to bind succeeding board of 
commissioners of Wake County to levy an annual special tax on the taxable 
property in said county sufficient to raise each year for 30 years from and after 
1 July, 1935, the sum of $10,000, for a purpose which is not special, and is not a 
necessary expense of Wake County, without the approval of a majority of the 
qualified voters of said county. 

The board of commissioners of Wake County is expressly authorized and em- 
powered by the statute which was duly enacted by the General Assembly of 
North Carolina, at its regular session of 1935, in its discretion, to contract for a 
period not to exceed 30 years with a public or private hospital or institution 
located within or without Wake County, for the medical treatment and hospital 
care by such hospital or institution of the indigent sick and afflicted poor of said 
county, upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon by said board of 
commissioners and said hospital or institution, provided the annual payment re- 
quired by such contract to be made by Wake County shall not exceed the sum 
of $10,000. It is expressly declared by said statute that the full faith and credit 
of Wake County shall be deemed pledged to the faithful performance of said 
contract by Wake County. To give assurance that Wake County will be able 
fully to perform said contract, if and when the same shall be made by its board 
of commissioners, the said board of commissioners is expressly authorized and 
empowered by the statute to levy each year during which said contract shall be 
in force, a special ad valorem tax, in addition to other taxes authorized by law, 
on the taxable property in Wake County. It is declared by the statute that such 
tax, if and when the same shall be levied, shall be a special tax, for a special 
purpose, and for a necessary expense of Wake County, and shall be valid without 
the approval of a majority of the qualified voters of Wake County. All laws and 
clauses of laws in conflict with the provisions of the statute are expressly re- 
pealed. The statute is now and has been since the date of its ratification, to wit, 
March 6, 1935, in full force and effect. It appears from the journal of each house 
of the General Assembly that the statute was enacted in accordance with the 
requirements of section 14, article 2, of the Constitution of North Carolina. See 
Frazier v. Board of Commissioners, 194 N.C. 49, 138 S.E. 433. 
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Wake County is a body politic and corporate, created by the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina for certain public and political purposes. Its powers as 
such, both express and implied, are conferred by statutes, enacted from time to 
time by the General Assembly, and are exercised by its board of commissioners, 
C. S. § 1290, which is composed of five members, each of whom is elected by the 
voters of said county for a term of four years. C. S. § 1293. It is not, in a strict 
legal sense, a municipal corporation, as a city or town. It is rather an instru- 
mentality of the state, by means of which the state performs certain of its 
governmental functions within its territorial limits. Bell v. Com’rs, 127 N.C. 85, 
37 S.E. 136. Speaking of the counties of this state, this court has said in Jones 
v. Com’rs, 137 N.C. 579, 50 S.E. 291, 297: “These counties are not, strictly 
speaking, municipal corporations at all, in the ordinary acceptance of that 
term. They have many of the features of such corporations, but they are usually 
termed ‘quasi-public corporations.’ In the exercise of ordinary governmental 
functions, they are simply agencies of the state, constituted for the convenience 
of local administration in certain portions of the state’s territory; and, in the 
exercise of such functions, they are subject to almost unlimited legislative con- 
trol, except where this power is restricted by constitutional provision.” In 
O’ Berry, State Treasurer v. Mecklenburg County, 198 N.C. 357, 151 S.E. 880, 
882, 67 A.L.R. 1304, it is said: “The weight of authority is to the effect that all 
the powers and functions of a county bear reference to the general policy of the 
state, and are in fact an integral portion of the general administration of state 
policy.” 

The people of the state of North Carolina, in their Constitution, section 7 of 
article 11, have declared that beneficent provision for the poor, the unfortunate, 
and the orphan is one of the first duties of a civilized and Christian state. In 
accordance with this principle it has been uniformly held in this state that the 
care of the indigent sick and afflicted poor is a proper function of the government 
of this state, and that the General Assembly may by statute require the counties 
of the state to perform this function at least within their territorial limits. 

The trustees of Rex Hospital, as a corporation created by the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, own and maintain a hospital in the city of Raleigh, Wake 
County, N.C., for the medical treatment and hospital care of the indigent sick 
and afflicted poor of the city of Raleigh and of Wake County. This hospital is 
supported by donations of property and money by individuals and by the city 
of Raleigh and Wake County, and also by sums paid by patients, who were able 
to pay, for services rendered to them. It is a public hospital, and is maintained, 
primarily, as a charitable institution. See City of Raleigh v. Trustees, 206 N.C. 
485, 174 S.E. 278. 

The contract which the defendant board of commissioners of Wake County 
proposes to make with the trustees of Rex Hospital is in all respects authorized 
by the statute. .... 

The statute does not violate the provisions of section 6 of Article 5 of the 
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Constitution of North Carolina, for the reason that the tax which the board of 
commissioners of Wake County is authorized to levy on the taxable property in 
Wake County is a special tax for a special purpose, and will be levied with the 
special approval of the General Assembly. The tax will not be levied for a gen- 
eral county purpose, as for the purpose of providing for the poor and infirm of 
the county (see Southern R. Co. v. Cherokee County, 195 N.C. 756, 143 S.E. 467), 
but for the special purpose of providing medical treatment and hospital care for 
the indigent sick and afflicted poor of the county. The tax, although it may 
exceed the constitutional limitation, will not be void for that reason. The rate 
of the tax cannot, however, exceed the rate required to raise each year the sum 
of $10,000..... 


The Chief Justice rendered a dissenting opinion as follows: 


Under the Constitution, as heretofore interpreted, the obligation here sought 
to be assumed requires the approval of a vote of the people to make it binding or 
enforceable. As the annual payments are to continue over a period of 30 years, 
it is all the more important that a plebiscite be taken... . . 

That for a purpose other than a necessary expense, whether special or general, 
a tax may not be levied by the commissioners of any county, either within or 
in excess of the limitations fixed in article 5, § 6, except by a vote of the people 
under special legislative authority. .... 

There are three recent cases directly in point: 

(1) Armstrong v. Com’rs, 185 N.C. 405, 117 S.E. 388, 390, where it was in- 
sisted that a hospital for tubercular patients should be declared a necessary 
governmental expense for Gaston County. The court answered: “We cannot 
so hold.” 

(2) Burleson v. Board of Aldermen, 200 N.C. 30, 156 S.E. 241, where it was 
held that, ‘for the purpose of raising money for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a public hospital” in the town of Spruce Pine, “the bonds will 
not be valid, unless their issuance was authorized by the General Assembly and 
approved by a majority of the qualified voters of the town of Spruce Pine.” 

(3) Nash v. Monroe, 198 N.C. 306, 151 S.E. 634, 635, where it was categori- 
cally declared: ‘The maintenance of a municipal hospital is not a necessary 
governmental expense.” In this case, a note given by the city of Monroe for 
hospital equipment, without popular approval, was held to be unenforceable 
through the courts. 

So, unless these cases are now overruled or rendered apocryphal, the law is 
different in Wake from what it is in Gaston; different in Raleigh from what it is 
in Monroe and Spruce Pine. This ought not to be. 

The theory in the court below was that an emergency exists which justifies a 
departure from established principles. It was pointed out by Chief Justice 
Hughes in Home Building & Loan Association v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 398, that 
“emergency does not create power.’ It may furnish the occasion for the exercise 
of dormant power, but it is not to override constitutional limitations. .. . . 
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The Constitution is the protector of all the people. It stands as their shield 
and buckler in fair weather and foul; and, in periods of panic and depression, it 
is to them “‘as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, a shelter in the time 
of storm.” ...< 

The theory of the majority here is, that a vote of the people may be dispensed 
with by invoking the aid of article 11, § 7, of the Constitution, which recom- 
mends the appointment of a board of public charities to care for “the poor, the 
unfortunate and orphan,” and Board of Com’rs v. Sidney Spitzer & Co., 173 
N.C. 147, is cited as authority for the position. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that within sight of the city of Raleigh stands the commodious 
“Wake County Home,” which is the kind of institution considered in the Spitzer 
Case. Having otherwise amply complied with this provision of the Constitution, 
it is not contended by the parties that it may be called in aid of the present 
undertaking. Indeed, it is found by consent that “the purpose of said contract 
is to assist the Trustees of Rex Hospital in amortizing a $350,000 governmental 
loan, which in turn will result in modern hospitalization for the poor of Wake 
County and all of its citizens.” 

It should also be observed that Rex Hospital is not a municipally-owned, 
operated, or controlled institution. .... 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID FOR HOME RELIEF 


ANY of us are in the slough of despond about the whole federal 
relief program. This P.W.A. and W.P.A. battle, this rigid employ- 
able and unemployable classification, this so-called “security” wage, and 
this uncertainty about home relief have created profound discouragement 
during the past autumn. Moreover, it has been clear to social workers 
that if the administration carries out its announced program of cutting 
off all federal aid for home relief there will be hungry children, hungry old 
people, and desperate men and women in many communities this winter. 
How can we explain the situation and what is our responsibility as social 
workers for changing it? 

In the first place, while the present clamor is about public works, that 
was only one part of the relief program announced by the President last 
January. His program should be judged as a whole. The Social Security 
Act, the most comprehensive social measure enacted in our history, is an 
important part of the relief program. As the President pointed out in his 
radio address in support of the “chest drive,” it will bring a measure of 
security to dependent children and old people and to the unemployed who 
have in the past known only the uncertainties of local relief, and will re- 
duce dependency by improvement of our public health services. But these 
gains are still all in the future. Moreover, while very large numbers are 
included in the future benefits of the Security Act, there are many in each 
category who are not included. 

Under the Security Act, the “federal old age benefits” (the compulsory 
old age insurance scheme) will not begin until 1942. Even then it will not 
take care of all old people—only those who have been employed. Under 
the federal-state compulsory unemployment compensation laws, benefits 
will not be paid until 1938. After that date only the unemployed who are 
included in the terms of the law (and those for a limited time only) will 
receive benefits. Grants-in-aid for old age pensions and mothers’ assist- 
ance authorized by the Security Act to become available July 1 of this 
year are not being paid as the Huey Long filibuster prevented a vote on 
the Deficiency Appropriations Bill before the time fixed by Congress for 
adjournment. That it will pass promptly when Congress assembles in 
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January we can all hope, but we must take into account the fact that con- 
servative Republicans and Democrats organized in so-called “‘liberty 
leagues,” “sentinels of the republic,” ‘manufacturers’ associations,” and 
other “pressure groups” have not been idle the past four months. They 
hope they are going to be able to persuade Congress to reduce the appro- 
priations authorized by the Security Act. If they fail in this, they will try 
to delay the passage of the Appropriations Act so that it may be nearer 
June, 1936, than January before funds authorized and expected by July 1, 
1935, are in fact available. The President is not to blame for all of this. It 
takes time to accumulate reserves and set up a wholly new scheme, but he 
cannot ignore the fact that he is at this writing six months behind in his 
plans for federal aid for the aged and dependent children and in his public 
works program for the employables. Mr. Roosevelt also counted on in- 
creased employment in private industry. Unquestionably there are more 
opportunities for employment in private industry, but even if production 
continues to increase, further mechanization is going to leave many men 
and women unemployed and eventually unemployable through no fault 
of their own. 

But if there had been no unexpected miscarriage in the plans for the 
appropriations under the Security Bill, and unemployment benefits and 
old age annuities could be paid at once, students of the subject know that 
the relief load will be permanently much larger than in the pre-depres- 
sion days, and a return of thosé who are in need and not included in the 
benefits of the Social Security Act to the locally administered poor relief 
is as wasteful and inefficient as it is cruelly unfair to those who will still 
need assistance. In other words, while the Security Bill is a great step 
forward, it does not mean that relief will no longer be necessary. Nor will 
W.P.A. or its next successor insure that this whole group will be inde- 
pendent of public assistance. Whatever some wishful thinkers may have 
hoped, it is not now politically possible to guarantee employment to all 
those able to work but who are or will be unemployed, nor will it be pos- 
sible to guarantee employment for the unemployed when their twenty 
weeks or less of unemployment benefits under the Security Act are ex- 
hausted. For such an employment program the government must enter 
business on a large scale, certainly not a politically possible policy this 
year or next or in the near future. On the contrary, arbitrary lines are 
now being drawn by W.P.A. to bring the number of employables within 
the appropriation which once seemed so large. Home assistance is, of 
course, no remedy. Work relief is also no remedy. It was in the poor law 
medicine chest three hundred years ago. It did not cure poverty or unem- 
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ployment or end relief. The present “security wage’’ provides neither fair 
wages nor, for many families, adequate relief. Clearly we must still have 
public assistance or suffering will be widespread and acute this winter and 
in the future. We must plan not only for this emergency but for a need 
which is clearly foreseeable now and for some time to come. 

Nevertheless, at the first “press conference” held by the federal relief 
administrator after his return from the fishing cruise, Mr. Hopkins is re- 
ported by the New York Times of October 28 to have “predicted that 
direct federal relief would end permanently within six weeks. He inti- 
mated that Congress would not be asked to appropriate for anything but 
work relief in the future, adding a belief that the outlay for this form of 
assistance would be reduced materially for the next fiscal year.” This 
means that after four years of federal aid for home assistance or home 
relief either in the form of loans under President Hoover or in the form of 
direct grants under President Roosevelt the system is to end, not by con- 
gressional action, but by administrative discretion authorized by the 
Public Works Act. 

The director of F.E.R.A. for the first two years of this administration 
urged adequate relief on the states and local communities and encouraged 
the setting-up of state-wide and local relief machinery. Communities 
which had never had any relief organization or spent any money for relief 
were, through the help of the federal government, induced to set up an 
organization for the care of those in need because of unemployment, old 
age, sickness, and other causes. No one was to go hungry, we were re- 
peatedly told. The federal government would and did pay up to more 
than 99 per cent of the cost if necessary. We have as a result of federal aid 
and greatly increased local expenditures cared for the destitute in this 
crisis better than at any previous period, although budgets have fallen far 
short of meeting the nutritional needs of children, the non-payment of 
rent when funds were inadequate has meant great insecurity, and the fact 
that relief has usually not been in cash has meant a humiliating loss of 
independence on the part of the unemployed and their families. Never- 
theless, an extraordinary job was done in setting up or expanding existing 
relief agencies to meet the flood of destitution which engulfed us in 1932 
and 1933. 

But these four years were years of great confusion and greater uncer- 
tainty in regard to all relief policies. Federal aid was granted to the states 
theoretically on the basis of need, but the method of testing a state’s need 
cannot be discovered in the variation of the grants made to the individual 
states or in the mountain of tables submitted by the director of F.E.R.A. 
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in response to Senator Couzens’ request for information on this point. 
The state directors have never known in advance what amounts they 
would receive from the federal government or the conditions on which 
grants would be made. In other words, they have not known from month 
to month how much in federal funds would be available for direct relief, 
for the costs of administration, for work relief in general, or for special 
groups of the unemployed (teachers, actors, musicians, etc.), for C.W.A. 
or for W.P.A. A federal grant-in-aid could be made the lever to secure the 
repeal of the old poor laws and organize a modern state and county public 
assistance program. But the constant change in federal relief policies has 
made the development of a sense of local responsibility and a permanent 
local policy impossible. Until they knew what the federal government 
would do, the states could not make their own programs. 

Confusion and uncertainty have increased with W.P.A. Ultimata have 
multiplied and the day of fulfilment has been postponed again and again. 
During the summer and early autumn, state directors have wondered 
whether Mr. Hopkins was still only crying, “Wolf, Wolf!” or whether the 
wolf really was at the door of the relief families this time. Since Novem- 
ber 1, state after state has been notified that no more federal funds 
would be available for home relief, and while some few were prepared to 
carry on, although usually with reduced family budgets, others were not. 
This lack of preparedness cannot be said to be the fault of the states. 
Neither Mr. Hopkins nor Mr. Ickes knew what the program would be 
before the so-called “showdown” with the President at Hyde Park in 
September. How could relief administrators persuade governors and legis- 
latures that they knew what would happen? 

Order can be brought out of this chaos, and great suffering prevented if 
the President can be persuaded to recommend to Congress a definite 
federal grants-in-aid program for public assistance or if Congress can be 
persuaded to enact such a law without presidential recommendation. 
Social workers should not wait for someone else to lead. Senators and 
congressmen should be informed about conditions and the importance of 
a definite grants-in-aid program, similar to that adopted for old age pen- 
sions and mothers’ aid, before they leave home for the January session, 
and plans should be laid for an aggressive campaign in Washington. 


“LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 


HE battle-front of the summer and autumn struggle between PWA 
and WPA has extended from Porto Rico to Hawaii and from Alaska 
to the reefs of Florida. While social workers have served as ambulance 
drivers, it is time to ask what policy or policies they advised with regard 
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to the issues involved in the public works controversy. Were they sup- 
porters of the social-worker general, who is now in full command, or 
were social workers ranged on the side that has suffered at least temporary 
defeat? “Let’s look at the record.” 

Review of the Compass, March, 1934, reveals that at the Delegate 
Conference of the American Association of Social Workers held in Wash- 
ington in February, 1934, the Conference declared “‘it was opposed to the 
present program for gradual demobilization and ultimate termination of 
the Civil Works program . . . . until there is something better to take its 
place” and also recommended the “principle of fair wage rates established 
for the Public Works Program” (p. 7). As Joanna Colcord, who led the 
discussion on this subject, pointed out: 

The value of the civil works idea is lost if people have to be selected for it 
on the basis of need or if it fails to provide jobs for the majority of employables 
out of work. It should be considered as a plan to increase consuming power and 
to provide a new type of unemployment insurance and not as a relief measure 
[p. 2]. 

In the autumn of 1934, following the mandate of the Conference, the 
social workers’ Committee on Employment and Relief Advisory to the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security recommended that “the 
Government Employment Program should be divorced completely from 
relief and should be set up separately from public assistance.” This meant, 
the report of the Committee, explained 
that work should not be on a relief basis; that it should not be restricted to those 
on relief rolls; nor should it be paid for on a budgetary deficiency basis. A price 
should be put on the work to be done and candidates for employment selected 
on the basis of their ability and not on the basis of individual need. 


Such a program, the Committee pointed out, was to “be greatly preferred 
in every respect to work which, in the effort to avoid direct relief, would 
not be real work, and would be no less relief than a cash grant.”’ Dorothy 
Kahn, the president of the A.A.S.W. and director of emergency relief in 
Philadelphia, was chairman of this Advisory Committee, and the other 
members were Edith Abbott, Frank Bane, Fred Hoehler, Jacob Kepecs, 
Rev. (now Monsignor) O’Grady, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Gay Shepperson, 
Linton Swift, and Walter West. All of these had served as relief adminis- 
trators, had been in a position, or had made it their business, to know at 
first hand the human problems of unemployment and relief. 

Joel Hunter, a member of the Advisory Council on Economic Security, 
carried these recommendations to the Council and secured the unanimous 
adoption by the Council of the recommendations he presented. They are 
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found in the Council’s recommendation as to the “Government Employ- 
ment Program” and include the following statements: 

Unless work is separated from relief it loses most of its social values to the 
worker. Therefore the Government employment program should be divorced 
completely from relief, and should be set up separately from the public-assist- 
ance program recommended in this report. 

Candidates for employment should be selected on the basis of their ability, 
not their need, but as there probably will not be sufficient Government work to 
give employment to everyone not now employed, applicants should be re- 
quired to show that they are dependent on their own earnings and that they 
have had previous regular-work experience. 


At an informal conference on relief held in Chicago in preparation for 
the 1935 Delegate Conference of the A.A.S.W. this subject was fully dis- 
cussed, and those who were present will remember Dorothy Kahn’s pro- 
phetic statement that if the President wanted to get people off relief he 
should give no one a public works job who is on relief and if he wanted 
to increase greatly the numbers on relief he should rule that the jobs 
should go only to those on relief. 

In the 1935 Delegate Conference of the A.A.S.W. this view was general 
among relief administrators and others, and the recommendations of the 
Conference (Compass, March, 1935) included ‘‘a public works and service 
program, distinct from public relief,” open ‘‘to any individuals in need of 
work, regardless of whether or not they are at present in receipt of relief,” 
with the “rate of compensation not less than the prevailing wage,” “the 
work to be useful and constructive,” etc. 

Thus social workers, speaking through their delegate conferences, 
urged that a large-scale public works program should be planned in the 
winter of 1934 which would take account of the experience of CWA and 
PWA but which should be divorced entirely from relief. Our program 
was rejected by the relief administrator and his chief, the President of 
the United States, in 1934 and again in 1935. While our record in resolu- 
tions is clear, we cannot escape some responsibility for the unscientific 
and unfair wage scales adopted for WPA, for the tragedy of thousands 
forced to apply for relief as the only way to get a job, and for all the con- 
fusion, delay, and consequent suffering of the past summer and autumn 
unless we can answer individually and as members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers that we went about the problem of getting our 
program adopted with skill, intelligence, and determination. 
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THE “LIQUIDATION” OF THE FEDERAL 
TRANSIENT SERVICE 


N SEPTEMBER 6 the F.E.R.A. notified all state relief offices that 

no more persons should be accepted for service and relief from 

special transient funds after September 20. This same ukase announced 
the “liquidation” of the transient relief program by November tr. 

Social workers will recall that the late Senator Bronson Cutting, of 
New Mexico, introduced a transient relief bill in 1933 and that there was 
general support for the measure. It was, with his approval and with the 
approval of social workers who supported his bill, incorporated in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 not by general but by specific men- 
tion that responsibility for nonresident transient and homeless persons 
was to be a federal responsibility. None of the subsequent acts has re- 
stricted the scope of federal responsibility thus acknowledged. Therefore, 
morally, at least, the federal obligation remains unaltered and “liquida- 
tion” can be achieved only by reabsorption of the transients into industry 
or by the substitution of an alternative method of care. 

A realistic appraisal of the present outlook for care by either of these 
two methods discloses the gravity of the situation. Clearly the transients 
have a bad winter ahead. Many of those unfortunate enough to apply for 
aid after September 20 have already been forced to resort to begging. 
Those accepted for care prior to September 20 are at this writing still 
being carried along on federal funds. The plan is to transfer them to 
W.P.A. employment. Under date of October 12 the central authority in 
Washington issued an order to all state Works Progress administrators 
which said: 

Certified heads of transient families and unattached transients not absorbed 
on other projects must be absorbed in local Works Progress Administration 
projects in the same way as persons on the local relief rolls. Discrimination 
against non-residents is definitely contrary to Executive Order No. 7046... . 
and any such policy must therefore be regarded as unauthorized and illegal. 


These are admirable sentiments, but the evidence of past experience 
justifies the fear that they will be widely ignored. A recent news release 
(November 2, 1935) states that 788,452 individuals are now employed on 
W.P.A. projects and 172,029 on other federal projects. Thus more than 
two-and-a-half-million additional workers must be assimilated into the 
new program before the announced goal of “3,500,000 employables at 
work”’ is attained. 
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Many careful students of the relief problem think this goal will not be 
reached. Whether this view is right or wrong, it is certainly clear that a 
vast majority of resident employables had not been absorbed into W.P.A. 
when the November 1 dead line arrived and would not be for a consider- 
able period thereafter. While W.P.A. is a federal, not a state, service, 
certification is left to the state organizations which will undoubtedly re- 
flect the general feeling about transient versus resident unemployed, and 
it is not to be expected that W.P.A. administrators will be wholly free 
from it. 

The abrupt termination of transient intake on September 20, before 
any alternative provision for care was in effective operation, violated 
every tenet not only of community planning but of ordinary fair play. 
Presumably the shock should fall least heavily on the wealthy and better- 
organized urban communities. Yet New York City has been among the 
foremost in pleading for a more considered approach to the problem. 

The average number of transients under care in New York City each 
day during September was 6,876. The mayor has declared the munici- 
pality will not care for them as they do not have legal residence. Does 
anyone think that private agencies, even in wealthy New York, can 
promptly muster the funds to care for this army? The monthly reports of 
the New York Welfare Council show that not one of the major private 
family welfare agencies has a total case load half the size of the transient 
group. A protest issued by the Welfare Council declared that withdrawal 
of the federal government from transient activities will leave 13,000 indi- 
viduals stranded in the city. 

This assertion takes on added significance in view of the rapid progress 
W.P.A. has made in New York City as compared with most other sec- 
tions of the country. Yet a recent statement issued by T.E.R.A. states 
that W.P.A. will at best provide for 396,000 employables and that an 
additional 200,000 will have to be carried on state and local funds 
throughout the winter. Among these there will be many whose claim 
either to work relief or to direct relief will seem to local authorities much 
more exigent than the desire of Washington officials “to give transients 
an equal chance.” 

In certain parts of the country the present plan will mean a return to 
the deplorable condition of 1932. The number of transients applying for 
aid each month in some of the towns of New Mexico and Arizona equal 
or exceed the total population of the community. Senator Cutting knew 
in 1932 that local funds could not provide even rudimentary physical care 
for these people. By what miracle local projects in towns of four or five 
thousand population can assimilate them has not yet been revealed. 
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The most recently published report of the F.E.R.A. shows roughly 
264,000 transients under care in the United States—an increase of 40.2 
per cent over the number under care on the corresponding date last year. 
The service is thus being cut off, not only before W.P.A. is ready to assume 
the load, but also when the numbers affected by this summary procedure 
are on the increase. 

Has the habit of thinking in terms of millions of cases warped the 
Washington perspective? In the old days 264,000 individuals would have 
been considered a load of catastrophic proportions. The total number of 
cases assisted by all agencies, both public and private, in the group of 
cities included in the Registration of Social Statistics in 1928 was only 
33,000. In those days a proposal to close up all agencies and throw 33,000 
clients onto the street would have seemed preposterous. Now eight times 
that number—z264,o0o—seems small in comparison with the total case 
load of 20,000,000 individuals; so small, in fact, that it has seemed 
feasible in Washington to turn them back to the mercies of local officials 
without any valid guarantee that they can be or will be taken care of. 

A transient program financed by federal funds has been needed in this 
country for many years. The need existed in the boom days prior to 1929 
and will continue long after prosperity has been restored. The bitter truth 
is that some of the basic crops and industries of the nation have been and 
still are dependent upon migratory labor. The unorganized state of the 
labor market makes possible a ruthless exploitation of these workers. Sel- 
dom is their total annual wage sufficient to maintain them throughout the 
year. Conflicting laws of legal settlement have hitherto left many of them 
stranded at various seasons in communities where there was no orderly 
provision to assist them. The federal transient service thus met a need 
that had long been acute. Because of the depression and the consequent 
curtailment of employment opportunities it has not been possible to 
make constructive plans for these men. But in the future a national 
transient bureau, working in co-operation with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, should be able to disentangle this whole problem of seasonal 
migratory labor. No local or state agency can. Local communities can- 
not and will not foot the bill which the national demand for a mobile 
labor supply fosters. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


HE Social Security Board has before it important problems in fed- 
eral-state relationships in the administration of grants-in-aid and in 
the development of the vast machinery necessary for assembling and mak- 
ing immediately available the work history of every employed man, wom- 
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an, and child in the United States. These records will be required for com- 
puting benefits under the Federal Contributory Old Age Insurance and 
federal-state unemployment compensation laws. Without appropriations 
because of the fact that there was no vote on the Third Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, the Board is relying for the present upon the co- 
operation of the Labor Department and private organizations in develop- 
ing the skeleton staff necessary for the preliminary work with the states. 

Everywhere great satisfaction and confidence is expressed in the Board 
and its newly appointed secretary. For years social workers have known 
the chairman, Governor John Winant, as the progressive governor of 
New Hampshire who made improvement in industrial and social condi- 
tions his great objective. His interest and influence have been by no 
means limited to New Hampshire or New England. Last August he re- 
signed as assistant director of the International Labor Office to become 
chairman of the Security Board. He remains president of the National 
Consumers’ League, which continues its aggressive work for minimum- 
wage legislation. 

Arthur Altmeyer also begins with the confidence of all those interested 
in the successful administration of the law. After several years’ service as 
secretary of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, he was induced by 
Secretary Perkins to come to Washington in the autumn of 1933 to or- 
ganize the Compliance Division of the NRA, and became assistant secre- 
tary of labor in the summer of 1934. In that capacity he worked with the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Security and Congressional committees 
on the Security Bill. He is a practical labor administrator as well as an 
economist trained in the graduate school of the University of Wisconsin 
in the Commons tradition. 

In addition to technical competence, both Governor Winant and Mr. 
Altmeyer have great skill in human relationships, the habit of hard work, 
are not easily discouraged, and are not dogmatic. 

Frank Bane, who has been chosen secretary of the Board, was formerly 
commissioner of public welfare in Virginia, and during the last three years, 
as director of the Public Welfare Association, he has helped untangle re- 
lief problems from Maine to California and build up state and county 
welfare departments. His great skill in working with governors and legis- 
latures will be not the least of his contributions to the work of the Board 
during this year and next. The Review is glad to announce that Mr. Bane 
will continue as a lecturer on the staff of the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago. 
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PRISONERS OF POVERTY 


HE warden of the Cambridge University Settlement in South Lon- 

don has rendered a public service through the inquiry in the London 
Debtors’ Prison which he carried out at the request of the British prison 
commissioners. Mr. Unwin’s valuable study and the official British re- 
port on “Imprisonment for the Non-payment of Fines’ are reviewed else- 
where in this issue.? It is well, however, that we should remind ourselves 
that this policy of sending poor people to prison only because they are 
poor is a national scandal, in this country as well as in Great Britain. In 
fact, the problem is probably a much more serious one in this country, 
since we have no national statute like the British Criminal Justice Admin- 
istration Act of 1914, which made it mandatory on the magistrates to give 
a man time to pay his fine in instalments. In 1923, when the last federal 
census of our minor prisons was taken, there were 155,918 men imprisoned 
for non-payment of fines in this country. A recent study in Chicago, the 
results of which were published in this Review,” showed that in the Chicago 
House of Correction 12,630 men and women are still committed there in 
a single year for non-payment of fines. 

The social costs that resuJt from this kind of unnecessary imprisonment 
are very great: the feeling of injustice with which the men leave, the 
associations with the demoralized prison group, the loss of a man’s job, 
his loss of position in his group, the humiliation of his wife and children— 
all these effects are well known to social workers. Can we not make aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for the non-payment of fines one of the important 
planks in our social-work platform? At least we should be able to do as 
well as Great Britain did more than twenty years ago by her great Crim- 
inal Justice Administration Act, to which we have referred above. 


THE MENDICANCY PROJECT IN NEW YORK CITY 


TREET begging and its sequela, indiscriminate almsgiving, have long 
been the despair of social workers. For that reason special interest 
attaches to the monthly reports of the Mendicancy Project in New York 
City, which was established in January, 1934, as an experimental venture 
under the auspices of the Unattached and Transients’ Division of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau. Already the project, which is operating in 


t See p. 816. 


2 Max Stern, “Imprisonment for the Non-payment of Fines in Chicago,” Social 
Service Review, V(1931), 459-67. 
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twelve magistrates’ courts and on Welfare Island, seems fully to have 
proved its value. 

The service was originally instituted because, as one magistrate ex- 
plained, the courts had become nothing but “revolving doors” through 
which beggars were inducted to be convicted and jailed or released, only 
to reappear a few days or weeks later as second offenders, nothing having 
been done in the interim to prevent recidivism. The extent of the need for 
the new service may be gauged by the intake for the month of July— 
592 cases. Only about 1 per cent of the cases are women. More than 
half are men between the ages of thirty and fifty-five. About 5 per cent 
of the males are minors. About one-eighth of the cases reported no 
formal education, and approximately the same proportion had gone 
beyond the eighth grade. 

In New York City imposition of a sentence for vagrancy has now be- 
come not the end but the beginning of treatment. Very often the offender 
is merely ignorant of the social resources in the community and needs only 
to be referred to the appropriate agency. A case in point is Mr. T., a 
skilled mechanic, middle aged, and single. For two years he has been 
unemployed and, as the case worker found, had “‘starved on his savings.” 
He did not know that there was an agency in the city for unattached men. 
His third attempt at begging resulted in his arrest and conviction. The 
social workers in the Mendicancy Project reeommended—and obtained— 
a suspended sentence for the man, and he was placed in touch with the 
relief agency. He was promptly assigned to a work-relief project in which 
his mechanical skill could be utilized. There seems little likelihood that 
he will resort again to vagrancy and public begging. 

Of course no undertaking of this type can hope to succeed with every 
case. In recent months recidivists have formed from 21 to 27 per cent of 
the total case load. Nevertheless, as Edward Denison once said, among 
the hundreds arrested are many “whom a little friendly advice, a little 
search for friends or relations, would have lifted out of the mire.” The 
New York project will continue to be followed with interest by social 
workers throughout the country. 


BRITISH COMMENT ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
PENITENTIARY CONGRESS 


HE difficult situation in which the International Penitentiary Con- 
gress found itself when it convened for its scheduled meeting in Ber- 
lin last summer is discussed quite frankly in some of the English maga- 
zines, notably in the New Statesman and Nation and in the Manchester 
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Guardian. Many Americans who have had a long interest in this Congress 
were reluctant to attend because of the difficulty of any kind of straight- 
forward action in Nazi surroundings, as the Congress was assembled on 
the invitation of a government that has now gone Nazi. Our readers will 
be interested in the following comment from the New Statesman’s “Lon- 
don Diary” of August 31: 


The eleventh penal and penitentiary Congress held last week in Berlin 
achieved nothing, but it obtained far greater publicity than the previous con- 
gresses which all of them marked real advances in penal reform. Good luck in 
the shape of a decision by the Prague Congress of 1930 to hold their 1935 meet- 
ing in Berlin, then a centre of progressive ideas in prison administration, pre- 
sented the Nazis with an ideal opportunity for obtaining a semblance of world 
approval for their prison and penal methods. A member of the British delega- 
tion tells me that the whole farcical Congress was arranged for this propaganda 
purpose. The delegates met in the Kroll Opera House under the shadow of an 
immense Swastika, depicted on a curtain behind the president’s chair. On either 
side of this emblem were ranged, as if in homage, the flags of the forty-nine na- 
tions represented at the Congress. Beside the president, the impassive Bumke, 
president at the Reichstag fire trial, and chief justice both under the Weimar 
regime and the Third Reich, sat government officials and prominent penal re- 
formers from the visiting delegations. Nazi jurists and politicians seized the op- 
portunity to harangue the assembly on behalf of more brutality and less law in 
the penal system. There must be plenty of Germans who regard Dr. Frank’s 
statement that the “Nazi jurist is a fanatical exponent of the principle of re- 
prisal,’’ as true but discreditable. But the Nazis could not have found a more 
convincing advertisement for their return to barbarism than photographs of in- 
ternational jurists of high repute from many countries politely applauding Dr. 
Frank. When the bolder foreigners (who, I am glad to see, were led by the 
British) ventured to differ, the German authorities seem to have taken their 
protests as insults to their hospitality. They were outraged at the request to see 
Thaelmann and naturally the German press reported nothing that told against 
the Nazi view. 

In the committees (to which of course the press was not admitted) the foreign 
delegates could and did put up a good fight; they prevented the carrying of a re- 
port which in effect condemned and rejected all the advances made in penal re- 
form during the last fifty years. They blocked a resolution approving extensive 
limitation on the right of appeal in all criminal cases. But such tactical victories 
in committee could not unde the harm done by the apparent acceptance by the 
official foreign delegates of the views put forward in public session by Dr. Giirt- 
ner and Dr. Goebbels. If official British delegates are photographed smiling and 
clapping when the German Minister of Justice has just concluded a speech in 
favour of abandoning what has until now been the foundations of civilized law— 
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nulla poena sine lege—they cannot escape some responsibility for lending them- 
selves to Nazi propaganda; and if courtesy demands such insincere applause that 
is only another reason for regret that official delegations were appointed to go to 
a Conference which was nothing but a sham and a gift for Dr. Goebbels. 


The Manchester Guardian (weekly edition, August 30, 1935) discusses 
the conflict of principles in this extraordinary international congress: 


The eleventh International Penal and Penitentiary Congress concluded its 
sittings in Berlin on Saturday, under conditions of exceptional difficulty. Many 
members from numerous countries came to the conclusion that a conference in 
Germany on criminal law and prison administration would be a mockery, not 
only because of the existing conditions in Germany in regard to punishment and 
prisons but because it was feared that free speech would not be allowed at the 
congress. The British delegation, under Lord Polwarth, former president of the 
Prison Commission for Scotland, and Mr. Alexander Paterson, H. M. Commis- 
sioner for Prisons, numbered only some twenty representatives, in comparison 
with over a hundred at Prague in 1930. 

For some weeks ahead it had become clear that the International Congress 
would be exploited by the Nazis as a weapon of propaganda. Dr. Frank, Reich 
Commissar for Justice, published an article in which he expressed the hope that 
the foreign participants in the congress would recognise the New Germany’s 
achievements in criminal law. This article, which was published simultaneously 
in all German papers, gave indeed the keynote to the whole German attitude. 
National Socialism, Dr. Frank stated, regarded the protection of the community 
as its first duty. Criminals, by placing themselves outside the community, 
merited punishment. The function of punishment under the new German law 
was “expiatory” and not educational, and for this reason deterrence must be 
the chief weapon of criminal law. 

The attitude of the German delegation was, then, quite clear before the con- 
gress was begun. As was natural and usual in former precedents, Germany, as 
the country acting as host, was in a position to propose the majority of questions 
to be debated at the congress. 

In the first section—legislation—the methods to be adopted to shorten mon- 
ster trials were set down for discussion, and the German and Italian delegates 
both suggested means for increasing the power of the State and attenuating the 
scope of the defence. M. Bastien, a Belgian lawyer, and Mr. Bing, a London 
barrister, attacked these methods vigorously, and as a result the final motion was 
robbed of the more objectionable features which the Germans and Italians were 
anxious to see passed..... 

All the motions before the congress, however, faded into insignificance beside 
the chief question for debate—should the keynote of prison administration be 
educational or repressive? According to the system followed by the congress, a 
report had been prepared on this question, and it was the different points in this 
report that were debated one by one. 
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At the chairman’s long table sat the chief representatives of the interested 
countries; in the centre Mr. Sanford Bates, chief delegate of the United States, 
the chairman..... Beside him Count von Gleispach, Austrian Nazi Professor 
of Law, late of Vienna, now of Berlin; on the other side of the chairman Dr. 
Muller of Amsterdam, a Dutch Nazi, who had drawn up the report. Lawyers 
and officials from the Reich Ministry of Justice leaned across the green baize 
table to whisper translations of the speeches into the chairman’s ear. 

The British delegates, and especially Mr. Paterson, emphasized in their op- 
Position to the motion that British justice made no distinction between punish- 
ment and education in prison administration. It was enough punishment for a 
man to be torn from his surroundings and family; we had no right to give up hope 
at any time in regard to any prisoner. The American delegates argued that the 
law-breaker had to be sent sooner or later back into the community—was he to 
be sent back “‘punished”’ or educated? One or two minor scenes were caused by 
French and Belgian delegates, who were tireless in their denunciation of Nazi 
penal methods. M. Ferrucci, of Paris, declared that the motion meant repres- 
sion and incorporated the spirit of revenge, as was typified in the concentration 
camps. This statement, received in dead silence, brought Dr. Waldmann, “‘Chief 
of the Scientific Department of the League of National Socialist German Jur- 
ists,’’ to his feet. 

“No honourable man will doubt our word when we say that the concentra- 
tion camps are an educational system,’’ declared Dr. Waldmann. 

The most apposite comment was made by one of the Czecho-Slovak delegates 
when he said that nothing had happened in the intervening five years since the 
last meeting in Prague to induce the congress to believe that humanitarian treat- 
ment of prisoners was either unsuccessful or undesirable. “If this motion is 
passed the congress might as well never meet again.” 

In contrast to these views the German delegates argued that punishment was 
the answer of the community to crime, and that in no case must the prisoner en- 
joy a better existence than that which is led by the lowest-paid section of the 
community. This cleft could not be bridged—not because a compromise was im- 
possible to reach but because it was fully realised by all opponents of the resolu- 
tion that it was intended by the Germans to take the form of international ap- 
proval of National Socialist penal principles and methods. 

When the time for a vote arrived it was seen that the Germans had profited 
by their numerical superiority to pack the meeting. The total number of the 
foreign delegates was 270; the German representatives totalled 450. The Ger- 
man vote on this question far outnumbered the opposition. When, however, 
the Norwegian delegate demanded a vote by countries, the result was ten nations 
against and nine for. Every German delegate voted in the affirmative. The oth- 
er countries followed their political sympathies, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and 
Turkey supporting the motion; whilst Great Britain, the United States, the 
Scandinavian block, France, and Belgium opposed it. The constitutional prob- 
lem posed by the fact that a vote by countries showed a different result to a vote 
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taken individually was never solved, and at the instigation of the president, Dr. 
Bumke, president of the Supreme Court at Leipzig, the congress left this, the 
chief question of all, undecided. 


The Manchester Guardian points out that another meeting of the con- 
gress, which is planned for 1940 in Rome, may be of little value. “Another 
such congress, frustrated by political influences, will be hardly worth 
while attending.”” However, the Guardian thinks that while a “direct re- 
fusal of the invitation of the Italian Government at this moment is not 
felt to be advisable,” the suggestion is made that “a move to institute an 
Anglo-American Prison Convention (perhaps with the co-operation of the 
Scandinavian countries) to meet every two years would achieve far more 
than another such congress.” 


THE INSANITY OF WAR 


HE following statement, recently issued under the auspices of the 

Netherlands Medical Society, which has formed a Committee on 
War Prophylaxis, has been signed by 339 psychiatrists of thirty countries, 
and is being used as a warning against the surrender of our civilization to 
the insanity of war. It comes to the Review via Clifford W. Beers, of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. It is so useful at the present 
moment that we quote the statement in full. 

We psychiatrists, whose duty it is to investigate the normal and diseased 
mind, and to serve mankind with our knowledge, feel impelled to address a 
serious word to you in our quality of physicians. 

It seems to us that there is in the world a mentality which entails grave 
dangers to mankind, leading, as it may, to an evident war-psychosis. 

War means that all destructive forces are set loose by mankind against itself. 

War means the annihilation of mankind by technical science. 

As in all things human, psychological factors play a very important part in 
the complicated problem of war. 

If war is to be prevented the nations and their leaders must understand their 
own attitude towards war. 

By self-knowledge a world calamity may be prevented. 

Therefore we draw your attention to the following: 

1. There is a seeming contradiction between the conscious individual aver- 
sion to war and the collective preparedness to wage war. This is explained by 
the fact that the behaviour, the feelings, the thoughts of an independent indi- 
vidual are quite different from those of a man who forms part of a collective 
whole. Civilized twentieth century man still possesses strong, fierce and de- 
structive instincts, which have not been sublimated, or only partly so, and which 
break loose as soon as the community to which he belongs feels itself threatened 
by danger. 
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The unconscious desire to give rein to the primitive instinct not only without 
punishment but even with reward, furthers in a great measure the preparedness 
for war. 

It should be realised that the fighting-instinct, if well directed, gives energy 
for much that is good and beautiful. But the same instinct may create chaos if 
it breaks loose from all restraint, making use of the greatest discoveries of the 
human intellect. 

2. It is appalling to see how little the peoples are alive to reality. 

The popular ideas of war as they find expression in full-dress uniforms, mili- 
tary display, etc., are no longer in keeping with the realities of war itself. 

The apathy with regard to the actions and intrigues of the international 
traffic in arms is surprising to anyone who realises the dangers into which this 
traffic threatens to lead them. It should be realised that it is foolish to suffer 
certain groups of persons to derive personal profit from the death of millions 
of men. 

We come to you with the urgent advice to arouse the nations to the realisa- 
tion of fact and the sense of collective self-preservation, these powerful instincts 
being the strongest allies for the elimination of war. 

The heightening of the moral and religious sense in your people tends to the 
same end. 

3. From the utterances of well-known statesmen it has repeatedly been evi- 
dent that many of them have conceptions of war that are identical with those of 
the average man. Arguments such as ‘“‘War is the supreme Court of Appeal” and 
“War is the necessary outcome of Darwin’s theory” are erroneous and danger- 
ous, in view of the realities of modern warfare. They camouflage a primitive 
craving for power and are meant to stimulate the preparedness for war among 
the speaker’s countrymen. 

The suggestive force of speeches made by leading statesmen is enormous and 
may be dangerous. The warlike spirit, so easily aroused by the cry that the 
county is in danger, is not to be bridled, as was evident in 1914. 

Peoples, as well as individuals, under the influence of suggestions like these, 
may become neurotic. They may be carried away by hallucinations and delu- 
sions, thus involving themselves in adventures perilous to their own and other 
nations’ safety. 

We psychiatrists declare that our science is sufficiently advanced for us to 
distinguish between real, pretended, and unconscious motives, even in states- 
men. The desire to disguise national militarism by continual talk about peace 
will not protect political leaders from the judgment of history. The secret pro- 
motors of militarism are responsible for the boundless misery which a new war 
is sure to bring. 

International organisation is now sufficiently advanced to enable statesmen 
to prevent war by concerted action. 

Protestation of peace and the desire for peace, however sincere, do not guar- 
antee the self-denying spirit necessary for the maintenance of peace, even at the 
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cost of national sacrifice. If any statesmen should think that the apparatus to 
ensure peace is, as yet, insufficiently organized, we advise them to devote to this 
purpose as much energy and as much money as is now being expended on the 
armaments of the various countries. 

We cannot close without expressing our admiration of those statesmen who 
show by their actions that their culture and morality are so far advanced that 
they can lead peoples to a strong organisation of peace. In our opinion they 
alone are truly qualified to act as the leaders of nations. 


THE SEVENTH PAN-AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


HE Seventh Pan-American Child Congress met in Mexico City 

October twelfth to nineteenth. All the Pan-American countries ex- 
cept Brazil, Ecuador, and Bolivia were represented at the Congress. As 
Canada because of its dominion status is not technically an American 
“republic” and hence not a member of the Pan-American Union, it is not 
a member of the Pan-American organizations and of this Congress. The 
United States was therefore the only English-speaking nation represented 
in the Congress. Our delegates to the Congress returned regretting their 
ignorance of Spanish. For, although the Conference president, Dr. y 
Gral. José Siurob, and the secretary, Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, and most of 
the other Mexican delegates and a number of those from Central and 
South America spoke English, all the papers in the three sections of the 
Congress except two by United States delegates, as well as all the discus- 
sion, were in Spanish, so that the United States delegates found any real 
exchange of experience very difficult for them. 

As there are few social workers in South America, pediatricians have 
been leaders in all phases of child-welfare work; and in this, as in previous 
meetings, many of the delegates were pediatricians. The Congress began 
with expressions of the loss which American children have suffered in the 
death of Dr. Luis Morquio, who was the creator and director of the Inter- 
national American Institute for the Protection of Childhood, which is 
located at Montevideo. Greetings were also extended Dr. Roberto Berro, 
a distinguished pediatrician of Uruguay, who succeeds Dr. Morquio. The 
resolutions adopted by the Congress were in general the formal conclu- 
sions of the papers read and followed the same general lines as in the 
previous conferences. 

The United States delegates returned enthusiastic about Mexico City 
as all travelers are and also deeply interested in Mexican child-welfare 
programs, especially in the new progressive public schools in Mexico City 
and in the nearby rural area, in the municipal houses and tenements, 
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many of which are already occupied by workingmen’s families, in the day 
nurseries, child-health centers, the excellent diagnostic facilities of the 
juvenile court, etc., which they visited. They were, however, concerned by 
the presence in market places and on the streets of many children of pre- 
school and school age late at night and during school hours, by the em- 
ployment of young children in glass and pottery factories, and by the lack 
of facilities needed for the care of neglected and delinquent chiidren. 
Those of our delegates who at times find their own problems very heavy 
to bear were heartened by the courage and enthusiasm with which the 
chiefs of the health, education, and labor departments of Mexico are 
attacking the basic problems of poverty, illiteracy, and a high death-rate. 
Centuries of exploitation of the Indians by Mexican and foreign capitalists 
have not made their tasks easier. Our delegates were glad to be informed 
during the closing days of the Conference that the Public Health Depart- 
ment of Mexico, of which Dr. Siurob is the chief, is being vigorously 
pushed by the present government and will have a very much larger 
budget next year. 

The Eighth Congress will be held in Nicaragua three years hence. The 
health officer of this small Central-American country told the Executive 
Committee in a moving plea that it would mean much to the children if 
the next Congress could come to Nicaragua. The Vice-President of 
Nicaragua, also a delegate, was able to speak eloquently in both English 
and Spanish in behalf of his country. 

That the United States government should continue to participate in 
these Congresses is clear. Our contribution will be greater as we learn the 
problems and the language of Latin America. Moreover, as child-welfare 
work is well under way in the republics to the south of us, we can expect 
that each Congress will be more useful than the last. Because the Defi- 
ciency Bill failed to pass during the closing days of the last session of Con- 
gress, the State Department had no appropriation for defraying the ex- 
penses of the official delegates this year. It will probably be impossible to 
secure adequate representation at Managua in the event of such a con- 
tingency three years hence. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE TO MEET AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Y VOTE of the Executive Committee the National Conference of 
Social Work will meet in Atlantic City, May 24-30, 1936, instead of 

in Washington on the dates previously announced. The reason for this 
change is that the hotels of Washington refused to adhere to the agree- 
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ment which delegates to the Kansas City Conference thought they had 
accepted, namely, no discrimination on racial grounds against members of 
the Conference. The Conference is assured of comfortable and adequate 
accommodations at Atlantic City. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


N preparation for the International Conference of Social Work, which 
meets July 12-17, 1936, in London, the National Conference has been 
asked to nominate representatives who will participate at certain points 
in the program. For the opening session, Monsignor Keegan, the present 
president of the Conference, will be unable to be present, but Katharine 
Lenroot, who was president last year, was nominated at the November 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 

At a section meeting on “Recent Changes in Community Life,’ Dorothy 
Kahn, president of the American Association of Social Workers, has been 
suggested; while Margaret Rich, of the American Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, will act as “reporter” for a section meeting on unemployment, that 
is, she will collect and summarize the papers on unemployment and 
open the discussion by a presentation of her summary. 

The secretary of the National Conference of Social Work is in charge 
of detailed arrangements for American delegates and applications for 
membership in the International Conference. 

In addition to the Conference itself the “International Summer School 
on Social Work in Great Britain” is to be held at King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, London. This will be similar to the Institute held 
in Frankfort in 1932. Attendance will be limited to two hundred, and 
fifty is the expected quota for the United States. Medical social workers 
are also planning a conference at this same general time. 

An interesting program for the Second International Congress on Men- 
tal Hygiene (Paris, July 27-31) has been planned. Clifford W. Beers, of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, is the permanent secretary 
of the International Conference, from whom details as to the program 
may be secured. 
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Courtesy of the ‘New York Herald Tribune” Syndicate 


As cartoonist “Ding,” in official life Jay N. Darling, chief of the Biological Survey 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, saw the now historic WPA and PWA 
controversy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Back to Work. The Story of PWA. By Haro tp L. IckEs, Secretary of the 
Interior and Administrator of Public Works. New York: Macmillan, 
1935. Pp. ix+276. $2.50. 

This book is written in popular style and is easy to read. The author arouses 
interest by the biting criticism with which he deals with some individuals and 
political groups. There can be no question in the reader’s mind concerning his 
opinion about the Governor of Georgia, who made a right-about-face in his at- 
titude toward the PWA in Georgia, toward the Chicago Sanitary District for not 
living up to agreed specifications in the construction of a sewer, or about the 
Chicago Park District for not setting up “reasonable security” for the bridge 
across the Chicago River connecting the outer drive from the North to the 
South Side. 

Because it is new, because such vast amounts of money were to be spent 
through it, the PWA has been of interest to all citizens. It is a good thing to have 
the PWA Administrator write the history of what has happened. The author 
goes into a good deal of detail concerning the way in which public works were or- 
ganized and concerning the personnel in charge. He discusses at considerable 
length the “social desirability” of many of the different projects. Space is also 
given to discussion of the power development program. Only a page is given to 
a statement of the Administrator’s position on the question of balancing the 
budget. On the asset side this book confirms the feeling that most observers 
have had, namely, that there has been no graft in the PWA contracts. If Mr. 
Ickes had done nothing else, his elimination of pork barreling and graft in the 
expenditure of the vast amount of money under his control has been a wonderful 
accomplishment. It is also true that in the choice of projects their social desira- 
bility has been given a very important place. Large amounts have been spent on 
schools, both in rural and urban communities, hospitals, libraries, roads, and 
housing. One of the main arguments set up in defense of the development of 
electrical power is that it will make electricity available for use by the small 
domestic consumer at a rate less than that at which the private utilities com- 
panies have sold it. 

On the liability side the expenditure of the PWA money has been slow. A 
good deal of time is spent in explaining that. It seems that if care is taken in the 
examination of projects, of the financial condition of governments sponsoring 
them, in the truthfulness of the claims that projects will be self-liquidating, etc. 
speed is impossible and haste would make waste. Many illustrations are given 
to support that position. 
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There has also been great interest in the extent to which the PWA program 
has primed the pump of private industry. The book shows that the expenditure 
of $3,700,000,000 in two years standing by itself would be totally inadequate to 
bring about restoration of private business. This is true because in the decade 
prior to 1929 between $10,000,000,000 and $15,000,000,000 were spent each year 
for improvements of the same general type that the PWA financed. It is true 
that the employment of several hundred thousand people directly on PWA proj- 
ects led to the employment of a great many others in private industry. Mr. Ickes 
makes various estimates as to how many, but he concludes by saying, “It is no 
more possible to trace the final employment stimulated by money paid on the 
PWA construction project than it is for the eye to catch the last faint ripple re- 
sulting from the throwing of a stone into a quiet mill pond.” It is unfortunate 
that it is not possible to have this employment estimate with reasonable ac- 
curacy. 

The book does not discuss in any way the legal obstacles which the PWA has 
had to meet in its power-development program or in its housing program. It is 
an excellent popular presentation of the PWA organization showing the scrupu- 
lous care with which projects have been selected and the philosophy which has 


led to the choice of certain projects. 
Jort D. HUNTER 


UNITED CHARITIES 
oF CHICAGO 


Insurance or Dole? The Adjustment of Unemployment Insurance to Eco- 
nomic and Social Facts in Great Britain. By E. Wicut BAKKE. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. xii-+280. $2.50. 

This is the second major book on the British unemployment insurance system 
that has been published in the United States within a few months, and the fourth 
or fifth comprehensive treatment of the subject by an American. It does not 
duplicate, however, either the recent The British Attack on Unemployment, by 
Hill and Lubin! or any other study on the subject. 

Insurance or Dole? is not a description of the British unemployment insurance 
system or a statistical appraisal of its operation. All data of this kind are placed 
in the appendixes, quite apart from the main thread of the story. Instead, this 
book is concerned with the fundamental values and problems of unemployment 
insurance as illustrated by the British experience. 

It is to eight problems of principle and policy that this book is addressed, a 
ninth having been dealt with in an earlier treatise by the same author (The Un- 
employed Man, New York, Dutton & Co., 1934). None of these questions is 
stated in terms of the issues that have been foremost in discussions of unem- 
ployment compensation in the United States, and all references to American 
controversies are carefully avoided. Nor does the author give any specifications 


See this Review, IX, 567. 
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for legislation, holding that details may well be left to experimentation. His 
method of treatment is such that only readers with considerable background will 
be able to apply his conclusions to the American situation. Yet this book is most 
timely and of peculiar value to those who are responsible for the formulation and 
development of the American policies toward the unemployed. 

Only the most significant of the author’s conclusions on the fundamental 
questions he raises can be presented in this review. He believes that a modern in- 
dustrial nation cannot escape its peculiar obligation toward the unemployed. 
This obligation extends over the whole period of unemployment. If insurance is 
provided for a limited time only, a national system of public assistance, such as 
is now in operation in England, must be instituted. Unemployment insurance 
has been an outstanding success in England, and its experience has conclusively 
demonstrated that the insurance method is vastly preferable to relief. 

The author recognizes that unemployment insurance gives rise to many 
difficult problems. In trying to restrict benefits to the genuine unemployed Eng- 
land has had to make many changes in its legislation. It is very likely that in 
this country the British experience will be duplicated and unemployment insur- 
ance in a time of stress be extended to protect the unemployed beyond the pe- 
riod for which benefits can be paid from the premiums collected. (For which 
reason the author deems it advisable to set up, from the outset, a system of ex- 
tended benefits for those long unemployed, utilizing the unemployment insur- 
ance machinery, but financed separately.) 

Above all, he is keenly aware that unemployment insurance, even as thus 
supplemented, is not a solution of the problem of unemployment. Economic 
readjustments of a much more fundamental character are necessary to meet the 
problems of distressed areas, decaying industries, and workmen whose skills 
have ceased to have value. Economic planning, in the best sense of that term, 
is a necessary supplement to any worth-while program for the relief of the un- 
employed. But unemployment insurance is of demonstrated value and an es- 
sential for any intelligent policy relating to unemployment. 

To the reviewer, it seems that the author gives insufficient weight to the 
deliberate, and thus far successful, effort of England, initiated in 1931, to place 
unemployment insurance on an actuarial basis and to make a sharp distinction 
between unemployment insurance and public assistance. Some of his conclusions 
seem far more applicable to the British law as it stood before 1931 than to the 
present act. The major part of the field study for this book, very evidently, was 
done in the eight months which the author spent in England in 1931, rather 
than during the four months in 1934 when he was again in the British Isles. As 
he deals with such very fundamental problems, however, this does not detract 
from the present value of his study. It is a real contribution to the literature of 
unemployment insurance, peculiarly valuable at this time when this institution 


is still in the developmental stage. 
Epwin E. WITTE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Experiment in Adoption. By JAMES WEDGwoop DRAWBELL. London: 

Victor Gollancz, 1935. Pp. 175. 6s. 

This book is written by a journalist who is evidently accustomed to making 
minute observations and presenting them pictorially. He writes frankly, re- 
vealing intimacies of family life, including the mistakes made by himself and 
his wife in the care and training of their child, without defensiveness. Never- 
theless, the book gives one the impression of being rather more the product of a 
conscious observer than that of an experiencing and participating parent. It is 
an account of Diana, the two-year-old daughter, and her reactions to John, the 
baby who was adopted at ten months of age. 

From the very outset, John was accepted with the idea of a permanent and 
complete adoption, but frankly as a companion for Diana rather than for his 
own sake. His coming into the family disturbed the equilibrium of Diana very 
profoundly. Her unhappiness, her protests, her regressions, and the parents’ 
sincere and intelligent efforts at understanding and helping her through this 
difficult period are described with detailed concreteness. The acuteness of 
Diana’s problems overshadowed the experiences of the other members of the 
family. Nothing is told of John’s ten months before he came to the family, and 
relatively little of his reactions to his sudden transfer to new relationships. The 
parents’ feeling about adoption, apart from its effect on Diana, is only slightly 
elucidated. The book points out the complexity of the problems involved in the 
assimilation of a second child in a family more than it explores or reveals the 
experiences involved in child adoption. 

There is great variation in children’s reactions to a new child, own or adopted, 
in a family, but no child is unaffected. Some children take the experience rela- 
tively simply, but to others it is one of the naost difficult experiences of child- 
hood. Their reactions to the situation range all the way from open rebellion to 
complete repression of feeling and apparent indifference. Parents will especially 
appreciate enlightenment on this subject which they can acquire through the 
experience of others. 

Mr. Drawbell has made a valuable contribution to the problem of the second 
child by presenting this graphic account of the behavior of a bright,i ndividual- 
istic child during the first year of her struggle toward a satisfactory relationship 


with her parents and her adopted brother. 
SOPHIE VAN S. THEIS 


StTaTE CHARITIES A1D ASSOCIATION 
New York 


Wayward Youth. By Aucust AICHHORN. New York: Viking, 1935. Pp. 


249. $2.75. 
The author, an educator, presents the application of psychoanalysis to a 
special branch of pedagoyy and shows how it can give the worker with problem 
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children the psychological understanding requisite for his task. The book 
should be of value to teachers, social workers, probation and court officials, as 
well as to psychiatrists; in fact, the laity should find this work of particular 
significance, for the author is a lay person. In this connection Dr. Sigmund 
Freud states in the Foreword: 

I add one more conclusion which has no special significance for the theory of peda- 
gogy but is important for the position of the educator. If a teacher has learned analysis 
by experiencing it himself and is capable of applying his knowledge as a supplementary 
aid in his work with border line and mixed cases he should obviously be allowed the 
practice of analysis and should not be hindered in it for narrow-minded reasons. 


This statement accompanying the author’s simply phrased and comprehen- 
sive account of the effective treatment of a number of dissocial children gives it 
added import in this country today. The out-patient work described by the au- 
thor closely approximates what some social case workers, particularly in child 
guidance clinics, have been attempting to do. Throughout the field of social 
case work, wherein there has been a growing tendency to utilize psychoanalytic 
concepts in treatment, social case-workers have been in a vulnerable position— 
open to criticism from the medical profession for intrusion and subject to re- 
proach for presumption by some of their own associates. This penetrating 
analysis of effective treatment in a number of cases as recounted by the author 
should allay criticism of any individual utilizing a modified psychoanalytic ap- 
proach merely on the grounds that he is a lay person. It is gratifying to note 
the author’s emphatic comment that any person engaging in work of this sort 
should have adequate preparation and should not hope to be effective if he has 
only vague ideas and a superficial grasp of psychoanalytic concepts and tech- 
niques. ‘ 

Few individuals practicing psychotherapy of any type have described their 
methods; in fact, there is a great dearth of material on treatment. This book, 
therefore, with its verbatim accounts of interviews, with its comprehensive 
statement of case situations, and with its thoughtful analyses of treatment 
processes, should be helpful to professional groups engaged in individual or 
group treatment of persons who are having difficulty in social adaptation. 

The description of the régime within the institution for delinquent children 
of which the author was director is most revealing, as is his thinking on group 
therapy. If his experience were to be given the weight merited by the results 
obtained, his contribution should lead to radical reform within the juvenile 
courts and reformatories of this country. If one accepts his interpretation of the 
meaning of delinquent behavior, and if one fully comprehends the significance 
of his treatment approach, then the punitive methods and authoritative régimes 
of our correctional institutions become wholly unsound. It seems clear that in 
our methods of handling delinquent or dissocial individuals we only are con- 
tributing to further maladjustment and are bending our efforts in the direction 
of intensifying and crystallizing the delinquent tendencies of the persons con- 
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cerned. Some psychiatrists, some social workers and educators in the country, 
have long been aware of this, and there have been fragmentary protests against 
our juvenile-court methods and the nature of our correctional institutions. 
Perhaps these protests have not carried weight because they have come largely 
from professional groups outside the institutions concerned. The author’s view- 
points are convincing because they emerge from years of experience within an 
institution wherein his understanding and his methods were tested under pro- 
longed practice. They are convincing also because he shares his thinking with 
the reader in such a way as to clarify confusion and to make simple and obvious 
the varying therapeutic needs of the dissocial individual. 

This book comes as a long-anticipated contribution to the social welfare 
field, for which we are indebted to the translators for their excellent rendition of 
the work. It is hoped that it will be widely read by those who can fully compre- 
hend its significance, for it would seem that such readers would be left restive 
and with an urge to modify our correctional system. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents: Their Treatment by Court and Clinic. 

By SHELDON and ELEANOR T. GLUECK. (Harvard Law School Survey 

of Crime in Boston, I.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. 

Pp. xxix+341. $3.50. 

In 1932 there were in the United States 633 independent juvenile courts and 
2,225 juvenile sessions of adult criminal and probate courts. One thousand Ju- 
venile Delinquents is of the Boston Juvenile Court, presided over by the late 
Judge Cabot. This court is only one of several serving Greater Boston and the 
only one served regularly by psychiatric service. It is reputedly the best in 
Boston and has been acknowledged as one having highest rating in the whole 
nation. This study of the Gluecks includes only delinquents who passed through 
this Boston court during the years 1917-22—a long time ago when reckoned 
in terms of psychiatric interpretation, factual and fanciful. The court was 
served psychiatrically by the Judge Baker Foundation and its superior staff 
under the guidance of Healy and Bronner—two of the most distinguished clin- 
icians in the field of child guidance and two also of the most farsighted, well ori- 
ented, fearless pioneers who have maintained their prestige and position 
throughout the years of equivocal psychiatric study of the individual juvenile 
delinquent. And bear in mind, too, that Boston has been accredited with many 
attributes and not the least of which have been its provision and equipment in 
private and public welfare agencies, including those dealing with children. Even 
so, with all these advantages, with this group of a thousand studied, the Gluecks 
stagger back to report confidently that all was not well or pleasing with 88.2 per 
cent dealt with by court and foundation together. In the fifty-six pages of the 
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summary, discussion, and recommendations, one may find, if not vulnerable, a 
no-trump grand-slam bid in the game of juvenile delinquency. But he who 
makes it will be set, if the Gluecks be right, regardless of the rules customarily 
followed or forgotten. 

Countless items in this book could be selected and referred to. But social 
workers should read it for themselves, though it will not be an easy chase any 
more than it was for the Gluecks. At the end they bore scars, and so, too, may 
you. If you are one who is familiar with the origin of juvenile courts and one who 
had hope in the ultimate goal to be reached by juvenile court procedure and pro- 
bation as they are administered under auspicious circumstances and favorable 
support, you will be sickened by the suspicion the Gluecks will bring to you. If 
on the other hand you are one who has abandoned this hope long ago, this book 
of theirs will give you not cheer particularly, only a sense of benign comfort that 
you were well informed, subconsciously, and abreast of the turbulent times. If 
perchance you had faith once, though somewhat blinded by the offers made in 
psychiatry, this book will leave you skeptical and frustrated. But if you were 
never much of a supporter of psychiatry, in these one thousand delinquents and 
its application to them, you will not be disillusioned much. 

One thing quite clearly telltale between the lines, though not so cruelly in- 
timated as might have been had the hunters chosen, is that psychiatric therapy 
does not contribute much to the individual delinquent when shackled by juve- 
nile court referral and by co-operative therapy delegated to child welfare agen- 
cies organized for other types of service. 

Not alone is psychiatric therapy impaled by defeat. Therapy in human rela- 
tions, an art as much or more than science, whenever delegated to the skeptical, 
the incompetent, the politic, or the overtly adamant, if unaccepted by the pa- 
tient, in flight or about to fight, is bound to linger in the beaten path and be 
given to wayside loitering. The Gluecks, professing admiration and indebted- 
ness to colleagues, do not make this clear though they could have. Nor do they 
say much, perhaps they could not, over-partial as they are to their objective 
viewpoint throughout, about the specious and unreliable reports made by 
harassed probation officers, trained or otherwise and scarce more than serfs be- 
fore the bench of judicial consciousness. But they report, without much com- 
ment, the sordid reports made by harassed delinquents, too. Their impartiality, 
notwithstanding other reports to the contrary, is poignantly appetizing as that 
of the bittersweet or the daiqueri. But many scientists will have none of either. 

One Thousand Delinquents is a book now in its second edition in which, re- 
gardless of bias or prejudice, we are told bluntly and boldly, in cultural language 
to be sure, of the difficulty in evaluating crime causation and of the imperfection 
of the materials and tools of criminologic research. In reply' to criticism, the 
Gluecks consider modestly that their book has been well worth the effort, if they 
have but furnished some suggestions for improving the work of at least the par- 
ticular court and clinic encountered. If they have any doubts that they have not 


* Mental Hygiene, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (October, 1934). 
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opened for discussion the question of the efficacy of the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents as presented by them, they surely by now must realize that they 
opened up much more?—a festering boil between courts and clinics the nation 
over. Let us trust they know nature, and that which ceases to drain freely may 
again gather and need lancing. 

Do not let anyone tell you first what they found in the book before you read 
it. Ten chances to one they will tell you incorrectly what you, likewise given to 


erring judgment, should find out for yourself. 
H. E. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Medical Social Work. A Study of Current Aims and Methods in Medical 
Social Case Work. By Harriett M. Bartietr. Chicago: American 
Association of Medical Social Workers, 1934. Pp. 223. $1.00. 


Miss Bartlett’s thoughtful analysis of the nature of the activities appropriate 
to medical social work commends itself not only to professional medical social 
workers but to all social workers interested in evaluating the appropriateness 
and effectiveness of their practices and in fitting them into the general scheme 
of social services. The validity of this stimulating study is enhanced through 
its resulting from the detailed analysis of a relatively small number of case 
records. It follows the statistical study of one thousand cases prepared by the 
Committee on Functions of the American Association of Medical Social Workers 
in 1928, and comes as a result of a recommendation made by the larger study. 

The chapter dealing with the appropriateness to the hospital of the medical 
social worker’s activities seems particularly significant and involves a discussion 
of the relation of the medical social worker to other hospital personnel and to 
social case-work agencies in the community. 

Continued reference to the teamwork involved in medical social work because 
of the joint interest of physician and social worker in the patient-client raises 
certain questions. ‘Since co-ordination is essential, it is important to emphasize 
the point that the physician always remains the leader of the team.”’ One ques- 
tions whether this blanket allotting of leadership to the physician, not in the 
practice of medicine, but in the practice of medical social case work, would make 
for sound case-work practice, since out of it the physician might often be called 
upon, or might feel it incumbent upon him or his prerogative, to make decisions 
in a professional field in which he has neither training nor experience, i.e., social 
case work. Increased awareness on the part of the medical social worker that 
she has her own profession in which she is equipped to be the leader to the same 
extent that the physician is the leader in the field of medicine should make for 
the assumption of responsibility by the appropriate person and for a sounder 
working relationship, necessarily close, between physician and medical social 


2 See ‘A Rejoinder to the Glueck’s Reply to Critique of One Thousand Juvenile De- 
linquents,” by Henry B. Elkind, M.D., and Maurice Taylor, Ph.D., American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. V, No. 1 (January, 1935). 
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worker. “The ultimate responsibility for medical diagnosis in treatment of each 
individual patient rests with the physician,” says Miss Bartlett. One might 
add, “The ultimate responsibility for social diagnosis and treatment rests with 
the social worker.’”’ In point of fact, is not the medical social worker often the 
leader of the team in the sense that it is she who most frequently takes responsi- 
bility for seeing that continued treatment, both medical and social, is given so 
long as it is needed by the patient? 

The study stresses further the medical social worker’s association with scien- 
tific medical men as having stimulated her to clarify her own methods of thought 
and action. One feels that this has been so, but wishes that Miss Bartlett might 
have sounded a warning lest this stimulation become simulation in the form of 
the medical social worker’s trying to fit the methods of medicine (as rigid diag- 
noses) to a profession widely different in purpose and practice, needing methods 
of its own and crippled by the imposition of techniques foreign to its nature. 
It will be interesting to see development of the thesis that two professions work- 
ing together in the interest of the patient can accept each other as different, but 
as having something of real value to contribute to each other. 

Miss Bartlett’s discussion of the relationship between psychiatric and medical 
social work is provocative. The implication is that the psychotic and the psycho- 
neurotic patient might be the responsibility of the psychiatric social worker, 
while the patient whose physical condition may have psychiatric implications 
(whether that physical condition be cardiac, gastro-intestinal, or elsewhere lo- 
calized) may be allotted to the medical social worker in the appropriate clinic. 
It is just the psychotic and psycho-neurotic patient who is unable to use psychi- 
atric social case work as therapy, while this is not necessarily so of patients fall- 
ing in the other group. The probable conclusion, which Miss Bartlett herself sug- 
gests, is the need to make available to the medical social worker that part of 
psychiatry which is generic for all social case work. It is now appreciated that 
the simplest manipulative service may fail in its purpose because of insufficient 
understanding of the meaning of that service to the personalities involved. 
Miss Bartlett sounds clearly the note for further research in this direction. 
“The whole problem of patient participation and the client-worker relationship 
has hardly been touched in the medical social field. The significance of the 
newer psychological concepts needs to be thought through, both in terms of 
their general applicability and of special application to the circumstances of the 
particular field.” 

The interpretative, educational, and environmental functions of the medical 
social worker and her relationships within the hospital and the community have 
been thoroughly thought through and are most ably presented in Miss Bartlett’s 
study. 

RutH SMALLEY 


DEPARTMENT OF VISITING TEACHERS 
BoarD OF EDUCATION 
RocHESTER, NEw York 
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Training Public Employees in Great Britain. By HaRvEY WALKER. 
(“Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel Monograph,” 
No. 6.) New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 
Pp. xi+213. $2.50. 

This monograph has very real interest for all students of civil service and a 
special interest for social workers in the United States. It contains a great body 
of information set out in very clear, well-organized, and persuasive style. To 
discuss training for the public service, Professor Walker had briefly to describe 
the organization of the British government, and this description of the structure 
with its figures as to personnel and the review of the civil service since 1855 is 
masterly. The author classifies the services into the administrative, the execu- 
tive and clerical groups, the inspectorates, and the professional, scientific, and 
technical groups. There are also the office assistants, the minor and manipula- 
tive grades, and the industrial staffs as well as the employees of the colonial 
service, the defense, the police, and especially the local governments, to which 
are intrusted so many of the tasks in which social workers have a special interest 
—poor law, health, and education. 

In each case, after describing the relative responsibilities of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Treasury, Professor Walker describes the preparation re- 
quired for admission to the service, the recruitment, further training on the job, 
and classification. It is not possible to review here the conditions affecting each 
group or the findings and the recommendations based on those findings, which 
are assembled in the final chapter. The especially interesting point is the discus- 
sion of the difference between training on the job and training for the job. A 
paragraph discussing the objectives of training is quoted, as it gives the con- 
clusions of an able thinker on a subject with which all social workers are con- 
cerned. 

The first step in planning is a careful determination of objectives. It may be useful, 
therefore, to attempt toset forth the purposes which should be served by any compre- 
hensive system of training in the public service if it is to attain the highest success. The 
following list makes no pretense to being exhaustive, but is submitted as a basis for dis- 
cussion: (1) New employees should be prepared in the shortest possible time to do the 
work to which they are first assigned accurately, quickly, and intelligently. (2) Every 
employee should understand the nature and purpose of his own work and the work of 
his unit and his department, the relation of the work of his unit to that of the other 
units in his section or branch and to the department, the relation of his department to 
every other department in the governmental unit in which he works, and of his govern- 
mental unit to other governmental units. (3) Every employee whose duties are such as 
to require contact with the public should be given training in proper methods of dealing 
with the public. (4) Every employee should be given an opportunity to prepare him- 
self to do the work of the position next above his own, and no employee who has not 
taken advantage of this opportunity and prepared himself thoroughly should be con- 
sidered for promotion. (5) The mental ability, natura] equipment, and ambitions of 
every employee should be given the freest possible rein so that there shall be the least 
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possible waste of energy and ability. That is, training should so develop the individua | 
that his latent abilities are revealed and used, or, if it is impossible to use ideally all the 
officers with the same type of ability, it should be arranged that those best qualified 
are used first and to the greatest extent. This relates particularly to administrative 
ability. (6) Every employee should be encouraged to continue his general cultural 
education as a background to higher departmental training. (7) The educational 
scheme should be fully utilized to develop morale or esprit de corps in the staff as a 
whole. Departmental loyalty, loyalty to the public service, and adherence to the prin- 
ciples of good administration are among the desirable results to be attained. (8) The 
scheme should also be practically continuous. It should start at entrance and continue, 
if not until superannuation, at least until the higher ranks of the service have been 
reached [pp. 183-84]. 


Much of this statement could be easily made applicable to preparation for 
social work whether in government or in private employment. 

Another very interesting part of Mr. Walker’s statement is that setting out the 
relation of the professional groups (doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, etc.) to 
the service employing representatives of the respective professions. “Professional 
qualifications are usually judged on the basis of membership in a professional 
society” (p. 143). However, to qualify for a poor law office, whether an adminis- 
trative one in an institution or as a relieving officer or clerk in a poor law office, 
candidates take an examination set up by the Poor Law Examination Board. 
These are open to anyone who will pay the prescribed fee. More preparation is 
required for prison offices (p. 79), but there is no recognized professional group 
of social workers to set standards or see that they are maintained in these posi- 
tions that would in this country be thought of as social-work positions. 

Professor Walker reminds the reader frequently that there are two interests, 
that of the service and that of the civil servant. That of the servant, too, he 
constantly recalls, is toward development as a human being as well as toward 
advancement and promotion. And he believes that the service gains with the 
recognition of the interests of the employee. He finds the British system on the 
whole accepting educational qualifications that seem to American students need- 
lessly low. He has gone to the trouble of formulating many steps that in his 
judgment might be reasonably considered in connection with the constantly 
developing problem of properly preparing a staff of approximately a half-million 
public employees. These have great interest for the student of public personnel 


in the United States. 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern Housing. By CATHERINE BAUER. With 200 Illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 1935. Pp. xviit+331. $5.00. 

The Housing Question. By FREDERICK ENGELS. London: Martin Law- 
rence, Ltd. Pp. 103. 2s 6d. 
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Sir Ebenezer Howard and the Town Planning Movement. Compiled and 
written by DuGaALD MacFaDYEN. Illustrated. Manchester University 
Press, 1933. Pp. ix+166. tos. 6d. 


Housing America. By the editors of Fortune. Illustrated. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


It is scarcely possible to praise too highly this interesting and important (and 
handsomely illustrated) book in which Miss Bauer traces so completely the long 
history of the housing problem and then discusses the various recent attempts of 
European governments, as well as our own, to try to deal with one of the most im- 
portant economic and social problems of the present day. The modern slum areas 
are very effectively described as “one of the great historic ironies of the century 
which invented the notion of material Progress.” Although the nineteenth cen- 
tury “unfolded more scientific possibility than all the preceding years of Western 
civilization put together,” it was also “the century which debased human environ- 
ment to about its lowest known level.” Miss Bauer has prepared an authoritative 
and extremely well-written account of the slow development of the housing prob- 
lem to the major difficulties of the present time. In the earlier centuries there was 
a housing problem too, but, as Miss Bauer points out, “none of the towns was 
very large. Nearly everyone had access to the open fields and spent a great part 
of his time out-of-doors. Factory chimneys had not begun to poison the air, nor 
industrial refuse to poison the water.” 

The great period of expansion from 1800 onward Miss Bauer describes as “‘a 
century of building,”’ but the methods were speculative and the results disastrous. 
She points out that “the constructive energy of Europe and America, from about 
1800 onward, was devoted almost exclusively to the production of a definitely 
low-grade environment.” The effect of the industrial revolution and the “vast 
centralizing movement” on housing is carefully described. The first effect was 
“overcrowding.” “Overcrowding in every department of the housing operation. 
Congestion of people in rooms; ‘extra’ families in dwellings; contraction of room 
areas and of the number of rooms per dwelling; overstuffing of both rooms and 
dwellings into tall honeycomb rookeries and tenements.” This overcrowding also 
led to an “‘overcoverage of land by buildings; and the endless multiplication of 
packed residential blocks.” Finally, there was also an “overcrowding of every 
family’s budget with a newly exorbitant rent item.” 

During all this period of expansion and centralization the urban areas, as 
Miss Bauer points out, “grew progressively uglier and more wasteful.” “The 
average dwelling of the average citizen was narrower, darker, dirtier, and more 
crowded in the prosperous middle decades than it ever had been before.” 

Miss Bauer shows that the great sanitary improvements in building, such as 
bathrooms, running hot and cold water, and central heat, did little for the poorest 
tenants; “the admitted slum-dwellers, the submerged half or two-thirds of the 
population,” were left in their old tenements “paying a little more rent for a 
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trifle more dilapidated and congested quarters, and without benefit of even the 
most fleeting notion of escape.” And if the houses were “a trifle more sanitary in 
some instances by 1900,” Miss Bauer very properly suggests that “this advantage 
was balanced by far less accessibility to work-places and play-places and open 
country, and by greatly increased rents.” 

On the whole, one leaves Miss Bauer’s interesting book with a conviction that 
halfway methods will never succeed in this hopelessly neglected field. Homes for 
our people, which should be our first objective as a nation, seems to be one of the 
most remote of achievment. 

The reprinting and translation of Friedrich Engels’ classic articles on the 
housing problem is very appropriate at this time. Engels is not only vigorous 
in his condemnation of the effects of large-scale industry in the housing problem, 
but the Preface to his second German edition, which is reprinted in this little 
volume, contains a description of “subsistence homesteads” under another name, 
that should be carefully studied by some of our would-be reformers who think 
that transplanting the subsistence homestead idea to this country is a solution 
of anything. But no better review of the Engels analysis can be written than 
Miss Bauer, herself, provides in some of her references to the influence of Engels 
in this field. Miss Bauer quite properly refers to Zur Wohnungsfrage as “an ex- 
ceedingly interesting document, embodying the best Marxist virtues and at the 
same time betraying certain typical dogmatic weaknesses.’”’ She describes it fur- 
ther as “a biting and eloquent criticism of the aristocratic reformers and their 
works, and a devastating analysis of the home-ownership ideal”; and she points 
out that Engels “showed how, by the very nature of the situation, upper-class 
reforms either accomplished exactly nothing or reached only the middle classes.” 
Engels also showed “‘once and for all that the average employer’s housing, good 
or bad, must inevitably be paid for by a lowering of workers’ wages and by limita- 
tions on their freedom” (Bauer, p. 95). 

It is fortunate that the Manchester University Press has brought out this very 
excellent book on Ebenezer Howard, which the author modestly describes as 
“compiled,” and which deals with the work of a pioneer in town planning, who 
found a new way to abolish the slums. Mr. Macfadyen describes Ebenezer 
Howard’s epoch-making book, Garden Cities of Tomorrow, as a book which was 
“to open the gates of the prison house” for the people of industrial England, and 
through which “the ransomed were to return to their lost privileged estate.” 
Time alone can tell, but perhaps Mr. Macfadyen is right in his belief in the Gar- 
den City method as the best way out of the housing dilemma. ‘No one knows 
better than those who have set their hands to slum clearance that the logical, 
economic, and hygienic way—the only way which promises ultimate success— 
is to buy land where land is cheap and open up an alternative residential area 
under conditions which make slumdom impossible. That conclusion,” thinks Mr. 
Macfadyen, “is the vindication of Mr. Howard’s insight.” 

Housing America is an attractive book which tells the story of our housing 
muddle in brief compass; the editors of Fortune begin their survey with “The 
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Facts—Housing as It Is,” and the facts show that America is not the land of 
bathtubs after all, but a country in which more than one-third of the houses do 
not measure up even to minimum standards of health and decency. After their 
swift and compact description of “housing as it is,” the Fortune editors describe 
the beginnings of a revolution in the manufacture and sale of houses—the be- 
ginnings of the industrialization of housing manufacture. 

But even if houses are made and sold like Fords, Lincolns, Plymouths, and 
Packards, the slums will not thereby be cleared. After Miss Bauer’s careful re- 
view of the past, present, and future of the housing problem at home and abroad, 
she comes to the conclusion that no country in the world “has even approached 
a final solution of the housing problem.” In spite of the almost heroic efforts to 
“do something” about housing, “the slums still stand, many of them more 
crowded now than they were five years ago.’’ New housing developments have 
not reached the low-income group, and in “the matter of housing the unemployed 
have hardly been approached.” It seems well, therefore, to end, as we began, 
with appreciation of Miss Bauer’s noteworthy book and commend her conclusion 
that “the housing problem can never be solved by itself: in final analysis, it de- 


pends on the distribution of purchasing power.” 
EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Outline of Town and City Planning. By THomas ApDAMs. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1935. Pp. 368. $3.00. 

The general public has become “city planning-minded,”’ no doubt, in recent 
years, but its notions on the subject are distinctly misty and superficial. Even 
many of the writers on, and teachers of, city planning do not always reveal a 
proper, adequate conception of all the elements involved in the cause they 
espouse with much commendable warmth. 

For these and other reasons the work under notice will—and should—be wel- 
comed as a very valuable contribution to the literature of city and town plan- 
ning. The “outline” is quite comprehensive enough for most intelligent persons, 
lawmakers, administrators, architects, builders, and civic reformers who sym- 
pathize with the idea of planning our new communities and reconstructing or 
improving, as far as means will allow, the existing communities, most of which 
are ugly, chaotic, and congested. 

The author’s statement, at the outset, of the major problems of city planning 
might appear somewhat discouraging, but a careful reading—and re-reading—of 
the book will remove that pessimistic impression. The author is no Panglossian 
optimist, but he evidently expects considerable progress as a result of the dis- 
tinct improvement in the public’s attitude toward art and beauty. The growing 
appreciation of aesthetic factors is shown, among other things, by the archi- 
tectural style of new commercial buildings, the employment of art in the home, 
and the advances in the teaching of art. 
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Of course, there is much to be done, and there are many fallacies to be punc- 
tured. States and local governments must be educated to offer more guidance as 
well as to insist upon certain conditions of successful planning. Thus Mr. Adams 
says: “Today the motor car clogs the streets not alone because there are too 
many cars, but because of defective arrangement and distribution of spaces, 
buildings and major transportation facilities.” 

Cities, continues the author, are too congested, and rural or semi-rural dis- 
tricts too depopulated. Regional planning will check the tendencies responsible 
for these evils. There is plenty of space for all requirements and amenities. Spec- 
ulation, greed, and profiteering will have to be curbed in the interest of stability 
and sound, steady development. It must be emphasized on all sides that “‘in its 
truest form the art of city building is the art of creating the kind of environment 
needed to produce and maintain human values.” 

This very general statement will hardly be challenged, yet its implications 
are commonly disregarded. It has to be reduced and translated into concrete 
propositions regarding the width of streets; public and private parks, gardens, 
and recreation centers; light and air for all; ample sanitary facilities, intelligent 
zoning, convenient means of access to roads and highways, as well as to schools 
and business districts. 

We must stop talking nonsense about private enterprise and rugged individ- 
ualism. The planning of new subdivisions must be controlled, and the rehabilita- 
tion of blighted districts—of which we have far too many—is impossible without 
public aid in some form or forms. 

The conclusions reached by Mr. Adams cannot fail to commend themselves 
to thoughtful persons everywhere. They are at once practical and scientific. 
They are, moreover, enforced and illustrated by instructive and interesting 
chapters on planning in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, in the Europe of modern 
times, and in the United States of yesterday and today. It is remarkable how 
much there is to learn from the past. It is clear that selfish or stupid disregard of 
principles laid down by Roman architects and city planners has been productive 
of some of the worst evils of our modern cities and our whole industrial civiliza - 
tion. 

The architects and planners will need the co-operation of social workers and 
health officers in promoting, planning, and accelerating action along sound lines. 
Reports and programs are not enough. Some influential groups must see to it 
that the reports are not laid away in pigeonholes and forgotten. Mr. Adams 
stresses again and again the immediate task of civic leaders and of educators in 
mobilizing public opinion, and supplies them with a whole arsenal of effective 
weapons—facts and persuasive arguments. 

Victor S. YARROS 


Lewis INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
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Charitable Trusts. By EwAN CLAGUE (Joint Committee on Research of 
the Community Council of Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, Pub. No. 10). Philadelphia, 1935. Pp. 138. $1.00. 
This book provides a stimulating picture of a community taking stock of 

another aspect of social welfare—the nature, extent, and community usefulness 
of trust funds left in perpetuity for charitable purposes. England has had much 
experience with the dead hand. Long ago in that country a legislative commis- 
sion was set up to supervise certain aspects of the regulation of these long-term 
gifts. In this country we are groping toward a solution. Obviously, in the older 
and wealthier sections of the country, of which Philadelphia is one, there are a 
large number of charitable trusts, and consequently, a greater likelihood of 
legal questions arising with regard to them. But unless a survey like the present 
one is made, knowledge about them is limited to placid generalities. The pio- 
neering job described here may well be followed in other cities. A national sur- 
vey, comparing the situations in various sections of the country and drawing 
broad conclusions and inferences, with greater certainty than can be done in 
the case of a single locality, would be a fitting capstone. 

The reader sees the results of an interesting co-operation. In addition to the 
good work of the author, Judge Henderson of the Orphans’ Court of Phila- 
delphia and a joint committee on research, of which the Honorable Charles 
Edwin Fox was chairman, and on which were represented prominent lawyers 
and social workers of the city, together with the generous attitude of the trust 
companies, combined to supply a body of facts and figures not ordinarily avail- 
able except in a legislative survey. It is significant that those who conducted 
the investigation realized that many members of the public, today, “stand 
aghast at the sterile ‘no man’s land’ which lies between public relief and private 
giving, desperately requiring tilling, fertilizing and cultivating.” 

The book itself is divided into three parts. The material consisted of data 
regarding 662 trust funds in Philadelphia and 128 other funds outside of Phila- 
delphia, with a combined capital representing approximately $166,000,000, 
yielding an annual income in 1931 of approximately $6,000,000. The report is 
filled with tables showing the size and general purposes of these funds, whether 
they create new organizations or are gifts to existing agencies, the social needs 
which the donor desired to secure, the respective distribution of the funds for 
operating expenses, construction of buildings, direct social relief, and research. 
The second part of the book takes up the texts of the wills and other documents 
creating the trusts. Emphasis is placed on the changing fashions in trust pur- 
poses from one century to another, and the difficulties which trustees ex- 
perience in endeavoring to administer the funds. Among these the most im- 
portant is the problem of accumulation of income. The report shows us why 
income accumulates, how the conditions which the donor desired to remedy 
changed constantly from the date of his death until at the end of a century or 
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more some trust funds served no practical purpose whatever. In other funds 
there are delays in carrying out the desire of the testator because of administra- 
tive difficulties, some of them laid down by the provisions of the trust document 
itself. The fund may be too large or too small for the purpose. Whatever the 
reason, in many instances it appears that the trust, instead of being used for the 
purpose of aiding the beneficiary, as indicated by the donor, is really piling up 
income on principal. The reader who is at all familiar with the widespread 
need for relief which has appeared during the past five years of national de- 
pression, cannot but be shocked at the knowledge of such sterile accumulations. 

The third part of the book frankly takes hold of the question of what should 
be done about it. The following are the highly practical conclusions and 
recommendations: 

No trust should be established in perpetuity. 

Accumulations should be strictly limited, both in time and in amount. 

The purpose and size of the trust fund should be reasonably related to each other. 

Provisions governing the administration of a trust should be suggestive or permis- 
sive only, never compulsory. 

Full responsibility for administration and large discretionary powers over the use 
of money, subject always to court supervision, should be given to the trustees. 

The courts should have ample powers of supervision over charitable trust funds, 
not only with respect to the periodic review of the functioning of a trust, but also in 
the interpretation and construction of the purposes of the founder, as stated in the will. 


The practical recommendations are: 

Informed and intelligent guidance of testators by lawyers, trust officers, and others 
who may be called upon for assistance in drawing up wills. 

The establishment of discretionary trusts and charitable foundations with broad 
discretionary powers. 

New legislation governing charitable trusts. 

Revision of the methods of reviewing the functioning of charitable trusts by the 
courts. 

Dissemination of information covering social needs by responsible social work or- 
ganizations. 

This is a good piece of work. It is brief, containing with the appendixes only 
137 pages. It is clearly written and full of meat. It should be read, among 
others, by judges who are required to pass upon wills and trusts, lawyers who 
are advising their clients in the preparation of such documents, trust companies 
that act as trustees of such funds, and social workers from which group alone 
can come the standards by which to measure the value of the administration of 
these funds. But more than any other group the prospective donors should 
study the lessons contained in these pages. When they come to leave their 
property to charity there is, now, no excuse for a repetition of obvious mistakes. 

Joun S. BRaDWay 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
Duruaw, N.C. 
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Law and Contemporary Problems: Extending Federal Powers over Crime, 
Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 400-508; Migratory Divorce, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 289- 
400. Durham: Duke University Press, 1935. $2.00 per annum. 


With Professor Justin Miller and Mr. John H. Bradway on the faculty of a 
law school, assurance is given that topics of social as well as legal interest will be 
discussed. The first of these two volumes, dealing with the extension of federal 
powers over crime, has an interest for social workers who are close to the 
failures of the law-enforcing agencies as they are close to the other victims of 
our imperfect economic and political organization. They know that these ques- 
tions of social and economic maladjustment will be effectively dealt with only 
when the range of their treatment is as wide as the range of their origin. Social 
workers realize that the criminal law must be replaced by an organization mak- 
ing possible, first, treatment and then prevention; but they likewise realize 
that the pathway from the present imperfect attempt at dealing with patho- 
logical manifestations in conduct by the method of punishment to the achieve- 
ment of treatment possibility is through a closer co-operation among the law- 
enforcing authorities, a more rigorous use of the methods of the criminal law, 
and finally widening the area over which the criminal jurisdiction may be 
exercised. 

Certain aspects of law enforcement have been long recognized as over the 
border of social work. The need of social-work skill in both probation and parole 
work is being more and more widely recognized. The use of the psychiatrist 
and the social worker in determining the amount and kind of punishment within 
the terms of the criminal statute is acquainting many with the degree to which 
the law fails both to protect the community and to deal intelligently with the 
young person accused of antisocial conduct. Social workers know that the 
origins of criminal conduct are by no means limited to the venue of the act, and 
are therefore increasingly anxious to know what is being done, what should be 
done, and what can be done about it. 

Especially interesting to social workers, then, will be the question of the 
fugitive, federal antitheft legislation, the Interstate Compact, of which they 
expect little, and the discussion of probation and parole as elements in crime 
prevention. To social workers, crime prevention means not only community 
safety but the chance of the individual boy or girl to come safely through the 
period in which the act might have brought ruin. They want the participation of 
the federal government characterized by forward-looking attitudes toward these 
questions and not dominated by the ideas even of the days of law reform when 
making the punishment fit the crime was advocated. 

The second of these volumes is devoted to one aspect of a problem which has 
occupied not only students of the family but students of judicial administration 
as well. Divorce seemed, for example, of primary importance to those re- 
sponsible for the short-lived Law Institute at Johns Hopkins. 

To the social worker, who is interested in various aspects of the law of domestic 
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relations, the subject of divorce has an especial interest because of the mounting 
body of evidence that in great numbers of cases there is no truly justiciable 
question. If for the legal theory, so often absolutely unfounded, that there is 
an issue between the parties, the question where recognized by accepting in- 
compatibility or any other ground justifying divorce when desired by both 
parties, the desirable policy would demand simply a declaratory judgment or any 
other authoritative statement of a change of status. In cases of divorce, of 
adoption, of determination of paternity, as in voluntary transfer of title to 
property, or in succession by inheritance, what is wanted is a public and an 
authoritative statement of a change or transfer already accomplished. 

Where there is controversy, generally what is needed is social rather than 
legal assistance. In the case of the wife in a foreign country, or of the custody 
of children of parents who can no longer make a go of family relations, the court 
needs a type of skill that can ascertain the true interests of the parties. These 
articles give promise of new intelligence in a field formerly neglected by the 
law school and the bar. Domestic relations and criminal law have been the 
Cinderellas of the law-school curriculum. With a wider appreciation of the 
economic and sccial factors involved in both bodies of practice, this deficiency 
in the preparation for the bar may be cured. The development of specialized 
courts, psychiatric laboratories, and social-service staffs all look toward a wiser 


treatment of these aspects of behavior. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


City Subsidies to Private Charitable Agencies in New Orleans, 1824-1933. 
By Evetyn C. Beven. New Orleans: School of Social Work of the 
Tulane University of Louisiana, 1934. Pp. ix+57. $0.50. 

As the Social Work Year Book for 1933 pointed out, the policy of subsidizing 
private agencies out of public funds has been “long condemned and steadily 
practiced.” To this aphorism might be added the comment that, in spite of the 
importance of the question, comparatively little has been written about it. Only 
a few searching inquiries have been made, the better known of which are Bulletin 
No. 73 of the New York State Charities Aid Association (1899) and an analysis 
of the subsidy system in Illinois entitled Public Policy and Private Charities, by 
Dr. Arlien Johnson. Because of the paucity of recorded experience, the present 
report of an investigation of subsidies in the largest city in the South is especially 
interesting and valuable. 

The study revealed a subsidy system in New Orleans that, in scope and vari- 
ety, is perhaps unequaled in the United States. No fewer than fifty-one private 
agencies and institutions received “public alimony” in 1933. In addition to the 
grants to “orphanages” which such investigations usually bring to light, ‘the 
New Orleans investigation disclosed some exceptional type of appropriations, 
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such as $15,000 to the Community Chest, $2,640 to the Travelers Aid Society, 
and even one small subvention to a settlement house. 

Of course the major portion of the annual allotment goes to the institutions 
for children. These grants are made without reference to the number of children 
under care. In 1932, for example, although two of the institutions had ninety- 
four children apiece, one received a grant of $450 and the other an allocation of 
$2,000. No attempt is made to gauge the quality of care given. 

The first subsidy from local tax funds was granted in 1824. The system has 
been continuous since that date and, until 1879, was intermittently supplement- 
ed by appropriations from state funds. The state likewise made no effort to 
determine how the New Orleans agencies spent the public money thus intrusted 
to them. An analysis of the records convinced the author that “once an agency 
gets on the list, its continuance is assured.” 

Perhaps the most important conclusion reached was that there is a “direct 
relation between the practice of granting subsidies from public funds and the 
lack of adequate public provisions for certain dependent groups.”’ Thus, at pres- 
ent, 94.9 per cent of all dependent children in New Orleans are cared for in in- 
stitutions, although the average percentage in 1930 in twenty-one cities included 
in the Registration of Social Statistics was only 48.6. The unfavorable record of 
New Orleans in this regard is attributed to the continuing subsidies to institu- 
tions and to the retarding effect of these grants upon the development of 
mothers’ aid and a public boarding fund for foster-home care. 

The study, which is the first published investigation of the School of Social 
Work of the Tulane University of Louisiana, sets a high standard. It is a prac- 
tical, useful document, based on careful research and judicious analysis. The 
conclusions are set forth in unequivocal language and should serve as a guide to 
those who are trying to improve the social provisions of New Orleans. 

W. McM. 


The Czech Pioneers of the Southwest. By SARAH ESTELLE Hupson in col- 
laboration with HENry R. Maresu. Dallas, Tex.: Southwest Press, 
1934. Pp. xv+418. $6.00. 

In this substantial book the author traces “the history of a people in the 
development of a nation.” A coat-of-arms of the republic of Czechoslovakia on 
the cover and a covered wagon on the jacket suggest at once the transplantation 
of settlers from the Old World into the New. A map within and without, spotted 
with the Czech settlements in the United States—although it bears no legend 
as to date of census or composition of its population figures—shows concentra- 
tion of these immigrants in the central Mississippi basin. A list of two hundred 
and twenty towns and cities in Texas registers their distribution in that state. 
The book tells the story of the Czech settlers of the past century in Texas and 
“the Czech citizenship of today as an integral factor in the State’s development 
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and progress.”’ The book is therefore the American “history of a people” only 
in so far as Texas as a locality, and possibly Texas as their primary center, em- 
brace the “development of a nation.” 

A survey of facts about “the young republic on the frontiers of Europe” which 
includes “Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia of old Austria; Slovakia of old Hun- 
gary, and the autonomous territory of Carpathian Ruthenia,” is always of cur- 
rent interest. It is important to remember, in following the adventures of its 
people and their reasons for emigration, that its neighbors on the north and 
west are Germany and Poland; and on the south and east, Austria, Hungary, 
and Roumania. The fact that the inhabitants of the territory were, more than 
a hundred years ago, called Czechoslavs and Czechoslovaks suggested an ap- 
propriate name for the Old World state. 

The New World state also has its international history. ““Texas under six 
flags has been the theme for both song and story.” Twice in the history of 
Texas, the author points out, the door to European immigration was closed: 
in 1809, fearing that Napoleon ‘‘would introduce emissaries in the guise of 
settlers”; and “again when the United States declared War on Great Britain in 
1811, the Spaniards . . . . proceeded to guard zealously the Texas frontier.” 
These early regulations, however, antedated Czech immigration to Texas; and 
the later post-war restrictions were fixed after Czech migration had made its 
great contribution. 

Early immigrant names which stand out in Texas history include Anthony 
Michael Dignowity in 1833 and the Reymershoffer family and Arnost Bergman, 
who came in 1848 and settled at Cat Springs, Austin County, thereafter a lead- 
ing Czechoslovak center and the oldest Moravian settlement in the state. Im- 
pressed with the virgin country, Dignowity wrote glowing letters to his friends 
at home, who soon began to plan the journey to the land of promise. From that 
time on, ships of immigrants came to the port of Galveston. The experience of 
one of the families—Sebesta—destined to Cat Springs is typical of many that 
followed. 

The voyage across the Atlantic had been in a sailing ship and lasted three months. 
The vessel was blown far out of its course by storms, the ship rocking like a shell, the 
immigrants suffering intensely from sea-sickness. Fearing that the frail vessel would 
not withstand the onslaught of the mountainous waves, the pilgrims read their Bibles 
and sang hymns to keep up their courage. The food during these dreary days was not 
conducive to cheerfulness nor good spirits. Beans, bacon and wormy bread constituted 
their diet during the voyage. 


The pioneer conditions which they found are a familiar story: wilderness, few 
roads, no bridges; wild animals, resentful Indians, sod and grass huts, “dug- 
outs,” no furniture, no milk, often scarcity of food, storms and hurricane, epi- 
demics of malaria, cholera, typhoid, no medical care. Perhaps the hardships of 
those early days explain the brilliant roll of Texas-Czech physicians of today! 
Many a family in the beginning recorded as its “total assets,” “two pairs of 
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healthy, willing, industrious hands.” If the ox-team driver from Galveston or 
Houston “unloaded them under a motte of live-oak trees,” those hands “‘con- 
structed huts out of logs, limbs of trees, rails and moss,” and bent the mustang 
grape vines into shelter. “I had rather live in this hut as an American citizen,” 
said one, “than to live in a palace and be under the Austro-Hungarian oppres- 
sion.” 

Gradually they acquired their own ox-teams, began to raise grain and cotton 
which they hauled over the new routes to the sea. “Mother broke the ground, 
father split the rails.” “The oxen moved so slowly,” the child of an immigrant 
wrote, that “‘after traveling all day across the prairies, they could in the late 
evening look back over the route and see the place where they had camped the 
previous night.” Log huts gave place to frame buildings with windows. Cock- 
ing utensils, mattresses, and furniture replaced tallow candles; and homespun 
yarn, “cloth” of jute and Spanish moss. Cattle were tamed and wild horses 
“broken.” Cattle that froze by the hundreds when “a norther blew up” became 
a first source of income when their hides were sold. The day of longhorns, cow- 
boys, and lariats was approaching. 

The method of presenting the development of Texas as seen through the 
personal histories of individual pioneer families is inevitably repetitious. Experi- 
ences of one family are often the experiences of the next and tend to make the 
book tedious in places. Many of these men and women and their descendants 
were apparently personally visited by the author, so that the story of their 
experiences might be told at first hand. Since much of the Czechoslovak immi- 
gration came during the Civil War period and the years immediately following, 
the book is not too late to catch the afterglow of long, successful lives of toil. 

The Civil War period was not easy for newcomers in an adopted country. 
Some found themselves pressed into the Confederate Army, and their little 
holdings and property confiscated. They felt it a conflict between brothers. 
“They came seeking freedom,” the author observes, ‘and found warfare in 
which they had no sympathy. It is not strange that they tried to keep from 
joining in the conflict.” It was otherwise in the years of the later World War. 
The roster of Czechoslovak Legionnaires is long. 

The eagerness for education instilled by the Moravian “father of education,” 
John Amos Komensky, led, almost from the beginning of their settlements, to 
the organization of schools. They quickly learned the language of the new coun- 
try—taught it in the first Czech classes opened beside home hearths. 

The seven chapters of the book devoted to the establishment and develop- 
ment of Czechoslovak schools and churches appear to be really important Texas 
history and, indeed, significant in the whole chronicle of America. Cezchoslo- 
vaks were interested in the passage of public-school laws. Now, “hundreds of 
Czech boys and girls attend the University of Texas and other state institutions 
of higher education. Hundreds of them have taken their places in the school 
rooms of Texas as professors and teachers.” 
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Economic advances also came from the hands of these men and women who 
worked with so much “courage, endurance, and tenacity of purpose.’’ When the 
coffeepot was filled up with the family’s earnings, they bought a farm. Wells 
first located by means of the “witching twig” of a peach tree led to well-drilling 
business and machinery. Sprinkler systems were invented to check the boll 
weevil. Roads and bridges were built, finally, “ribbons of steel.”” Merchandising 
stores prospered, and introduced, when shipping became less hazardous, 
“Bohemian glass, embroideries, garnets, opals’” from the mother-country. 
Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tinners, masons, and other craftsmen be- 
gan to ply their trades, for the Czechs are “really good artisans, mechanics and 
workmen.” Orchards of pecans and fruits were planted, the oil industry de- 
veloped, newspapers established, fire insurance companies, real estate, hotels 
and banks, and many other kinds of business enterprise built up. The stories 
of the founding of those enterprises told in their own words, by Czechoslovak 
immigrants and the sons and daughters of pioneers, are dramatic evidence of 
their great part in every phase of the history of Texas. They entered public life, 
even politics, and the professions, and have given to the Southwest names of 
prominence, well known and respected there. By their own testimony they 
found here the three liberties they came to seek: economic, religious, and po- 
litical. They have never been in discord with the land of their adoption, and 
have met here “no forbidden ground.” They have encountered, endured, 
achieved! Sarah Estelle Hudson has written an important and unique chapter 
in American history, and has sketched upon a living canvas a great “story in 
action.” 

ADENA M. RICH 
IMMIGRANTS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
CHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Shelter Care and the Local Homeless Man. By Atvin RoseMANn. Chicago, 1935. 
(No. 46 of the Public Administration Service Series.) Pp. 57. $0.50. 


From 1923 to 1929 the number of lodgings furnished annually to homeless men in 
Chicago fluctuated around the twenty thousand mark. In 1933 this figure rose to more 
than four million. The great depression had simply expanded an old service without 
modifying it in any way to take account of the altered character of the need. The result 
was to impound in abandoned schools and warehouses in the meanest streets of the 
slums twenty thousand men who, because of their legal residence in Chicago, had a 
right to claim a level of assistance comparable to that accorded to other destitute per- 


sons. 
Frm 1931 on the social workers of Chicago protested in vain against this miserable 
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situation. Finally, in 1934, at the request of the Chicago chapter of the A.A.S.W., and 
with the co-operation of the I.E.R.C., the American Public Welfare Association 
undertook a study of the problem. The present report sets forth the findings of this 
investigation. All that had long been suspected about shelter life is here convincingly 
established. It is a method of mass care, irretrievably at variance with the principle 
of individualization. Under such circumstances to instal a case-work program in un- 
classified, Gargantuan shelters is a contradiction in terms. 

The recommendations in a concluding chapter are reasonable and moderate. Recog- 
nizing that continuing study is needed, they make no pretense of offering a complete 
solution, but they do suggest very concretely certain immediate improvements. For- 
tunately, most of these suggestions have been followed. During the spring and summer 
of 1935 thousands of shelter clients were transferred to home relief, the poorest 
shelters were closed, and only a small group of problem cases were retained under 
congregate care. Mr. Roseman’s study thus had important local results. It has values, 
however, that should be drawn upon in many other cities; for there are only a very 
few communities in the country where the homeless destitute man has received any- 
thing remotely approximating either a new deal or a square deal. 

W. McM. 


Women Workers through the Depression. A Study of White Collar Employment. 
Study made by the AMERICAN WoMAN’s AssocraTION. Editor, LoRINE 
PRUETTE; Director of Research, IvA L. PETERS. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934. Pp. xvii+164. $2.00. 


This is a report of a study of employment and unemployment among members of the 
American Woman’s Association. They are a highly selected group, living mostly within 
a radius of fifty miles of New York City, mainly mature women, occupying favorable 
positions among women in business or the professions. Material for the report was as- 
sembled through questionnaires to the membership of the Association sent out in 1931 
and 1933. 

Out of the total membership of some four thousand, questionnaires for 1,350 women 
were secured and supplementary data for 538 whose work histories were obtained 
through interviews. Of this number, 30 per cent had experienced unemployment during 
the depression. Some had returned to their families; others had lived on earnings. Of 
the many who had to adapt themselves to new jobs, some had succeeded while others 
reported tragic failures. 

The psychological effect of the depression upon these women and the situation of 
married women workers and independent workers are discussed. While average earn- 
ings declined from $3,035 to $2,428 in 1931, the number of persons dependent upon these 
business women had increased with the depression. The editor calls attention to the 
sudden change from confident hope of occupational progress for women to uncertainty 
and fear, and the abandonment of a “career” in the search for a job, which the study 
revealed. Miss Pruette suggests that the goals reached by women befcre the depression 
may be the high point for a long time to come. 


M. EC. 
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Narratives of Achievement in Community Planning in the Fields of Family Wel- 
fare and Relief, Child Care, Public Health and Care of the Sick, Leisure Time 
Activities, Neighborhood and Community Studies (Bull. 81). New York: Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., April, 1935. Pp. 88. $1.00. Planographed. 
The processes by which improvements in community social services are effected defy 

complete analysis. Procedures that succeed in one place may fail in another—often for 

no reason that can be clearly identified. Nevertheless, as every social worker knows, 
it is of greatest importance to learn what other communities have tried. Such informa- 
tion often suggests a fresh line of attack that may lead to a long-sought solution. 
From that point of view, the narratives which Bradley Buell has assembled in this 
volume are likely to prove valuable to community leaders throughout the country. 

They describe actual problems and the attempts to solve them. The material has the 

added merit of being very readable. The narratives were contributed by eighteen men 

and women in community chests or councils of social agencies who face every day the 
task of introducing elements of order into our jumbled patterns of community service. 

The record of their efforts has a dynamic quality that makes good reading. 

W. McM. 


Modern English Reform from Individualism to Socialism. By EDwarp P. CHEy- 
NEY. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. viit+223. $2.00. 
The historian of sixteenth-century England has looked at the England of the nine- 

teenth century and the world of today and has recorded his theories of the progress 

made during this period. He deals with the wealth and poverty of England at the be- 

ginning of the nineteenth century, with the rise of working classes from 1796 to 1929, 

with the growth of British Socialism (1817-1930). Two interesting chapters, one de- 

voted to “The Early Reformers” and another to “Reform by Liberation,” deal with 
the work of such men as Wilberforce, Jeremy Bentham, Sir Samuel Romilly, Francis 

Place. This is a very interesting interpretation of social reform movements by a great 

historical scholar. 


A Quaker Journal (1804-1861). Being the Diary and Reminiscences of William 
Lucas. Edited by G. E. Bryant and G. P. Baker. London: Hutchinson & 
Co., Ltd., 1934. 2 vols.; pp. 580. 

These diaries of a member of the Society of Friends introduce the reader to some of 
the leaders of the various social reform movements of the second and third quarters of 
the nineteenth century, and to some of the great social questions of an earlier day, in 
which the Friends often played a leading part: Elizabeth Fry and her brothers, the two 
Gurneys, Fowell Buxton, Cobden and Bright, Lord Shaftesbury, the new Poor Law, 
the struggle for the repeal of the Corn laws, prison reform, the Irish famine, the chartist 
demonstrations, cholera in England and questions of public health, schools for “pauper 
and factory children.”” The Quaker Journal affords interesting and intimate glimpses 
of the changing world of the forties and fiities of the last century. 


——————Ee ree 
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STATISTICAL AND OTHER REPORTS BY STATE AND 
PROVINCIAL PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


EMIL FRANKEL 


The growing recognition on the part of state agencies supervising the various 
welfare activities of the state and local communities for the development of ade- 
quate statistical bases for current program-making and long-range planning was 
described in last year’s report of the Committee on Reports and Statistics of the 
American Public Welfare Association.' Since then the “statistical mindedness” 
of the country with regard to welfare as well as all other social and economic 
problems has received a tremendous impetus, occasioned by the insistently 
growing demands for reliable information which would in some measure help in 
solving the complex economic and social problems of the day. 

This demand is mirrored in the First Annual Report of the Central Statistical 
Board. As seen by the Board there rests upon the federal government, as well 
as upon other public administrative agencies, the responsibility “to provide an 
adequate factual basis for an understanding of our economic and social system, 
for a diagnosis of its ills, and for the formulation of well-informed public policies 
for its improvement.” The Board feels that “in the field of its social statistics the 
United States is behind important European nations. Local data on population, 
on births and deaths, on internal migration, and on education and religion are by 
no means adequate. Information on marriage and divorce and on diseases and 
crime and their treatment is still less satisfactory. A comprehensive statement of 
public relief has only recently become available in response to now urgent admin- 
istrative needs, through the activities of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration.” The Board further feels that “the most urgent needs in the field of 
social statistics are for an immediate census to show the present location of the 
population and its occupational composition by localities, and for annual data 


t See “Social Statistics and Research in the Public Welfare Field,” Social Service 
Review, VIII (December, 1934), 678-94. The members of the Committee are Emil 
Frankel, chairman, A. L. Bowen, Agnes K. Hanna, Emma O. Lundberg, Bennet Mead, 
Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, and Elizabeth Yerxa. 

2 This Board, created by the President, is composed of representatives of federal 
agencies engaged in statistical work, established by executive order “to plan and pro- 
mote the improvement, co-ordination, and economical operation of the statistical serv- 
ices pertinent to the recovery program.” 
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on the internal migration of the people. Comprehensive annual data on the 
treatment of crime and on recidivism should be obtained and additional current 
morbidity statistics should be developed.” 

This year’s report of the Committee on Reports and Statistics of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, like the one issued last year, presents the result 
of a nation-wide inquiry, and proposes to report primarily upon the statistical 
and other social research projects under way in May, 1935, by the state welfare 
departments and related agencies. Canadian official welfare departments are 
included in this year’s report for the first time. 

Because the last year has seen a tremendous extension of the research activ- 
ities of state emergency relief administrations, their work has been included in 
the report. State planning boards also have entered the domain of public wel- 
fare research, and a description of the results of their social research activities 
likewise is appended.3 

UNITED STATES 

California.—The Bureau of Juvenile Research has completed the following 
research projects: (1) ‘‘A Study of the Mental and Social Traits of Four Hun- 
dred Boys in a State Correctional School (Whittier) and the Relationship of 
These Traits to Later Behavior on Placement’’; (2) “‘A Study of the Nature and 
Attitude of Boys Who Run Away from a State Correctional School’’; (3) “‘At- 
tempts To Develop a Personality Rating Schedule for Parents”; and (4) “A 
Mental Hygiene Program in a Boarding-School for Indian Children.” 

This Bureau has the following studies under way: (1) “A Study of the After- 
Histories of Paroled Sterilized Patients of California State Institutions”; and 
(2) “A Critical Analysis of Clinical Materials, Methods and After-Histories of 
Child Guidance Clinic Cases.”” The following studies are in process: (1) “An 
Investigation of the Incidence of Mental Disease among Adolescents in Cali- 
fornia”; (2) “A Study of Speech Problems in Children Referred to a Child Guid- 
ance Clinic’; and (3) “An Attempt To Develop a Parent Rating Schedule.” 

Colorado.—The State Emergency Relief Administration completed the fol- 
lowing studies during 1934: (1) An analysis of unemployment insurance experi- 
ence here and abroad to formulate a legislative program for submission to the 
State Relief Committee and committees of the State Legislature; (2) a survey of 
employment potentialities and of vocational training needs of unemployed per- 
sons registered with the Colorado Employment Service; (3) a study of the occu- 
pational distribution of high-school graduates showing the occupations and in- 
dustries, the wage groups, and type of work into which the graduates from Den- 
ver high schools have gone; (4) a study made in Denver and Boulder counties to 

3 Social research activities pertaining to the effects of poor housing upon the low- 
income groups, deleterious social and moral influences of slum areas, etc., are also car- 
ried on by the federal and state and local authorities. The various judicial councils now 
functioning in a number of states, alsc include research activities bearing upon the so- 
cial aspects of the work of the court and other law-enforcement agencies. 
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determine the extent to which direct relief costs have been reduced through the 
activities of “self-help” groups; (5) a survey of tuberculous persons on relief in 
Colorado made under the general supervision of the Colorado Tuberculosis As- 
sociation; (6) an enumeration of crippled children in Denver County and their 
medical, hospital, and vocational needs; (7) a survey of social and economic con- 
ditions in six rural counties of the state; (8) a survey of the social agencies and 
institutions in El Paso County which are concerned with the health, relief, pen- 
sions, and general social needs of the county. 

The following statistical and social research studies are now under way: (1) 
state-wide study of the administration of public welfare with intensive first-hand 
studies in fifteen representative counties of the state; (2) a census of employ- 
ment, income, and purchasing power of the people of Denver, and a survey of 
family expenditures of Denver wage-earners and salaried workers as a part of a 
nation-wide standard-of-living study being made under the supervision of the 
Federal Department of Labor; (3) a survey of transients, homeless, and non- 
resident families and single persons to secure data on previous occupations and 
work, period of transiency, method of traveling, and other vital facts concerning 
transients; (4) a study of the incidence of paresis in patients in the Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital. 

Connecticut.—The Board of Education of the Blind has prepared a report on 
“The Need of Nursery Facilities for the Preschool Blind Child.” 

The Emergency Relief Commission lists the following statistical and research 
projects in the field of public welfare which have been completed and published: 
(1) “Survey of Former Jail Inmates’’; a compilation of 568 case histories as an 
aid in preparing recommendations for the proper organization, program, and ad- 
ministration of a proposed state jail farm, and (2) “Study of Unemployment 
among Connecticut War Veterans.” 

A list of the Relief Commission’s active projects follows: (1) survey of pres- 
ent methods employed in Connecticut in the handling of unmarried mothers and 
their children, and (2) social adjustments effected by the population in a sub- 
urban area (Windsor, suburb of Hartford). 

The State Planning Board has completed a study of “The Evolution of the 
Connecticut Settlement Laws,” showing the major changes in legal provisions 
for the acquisition of settlement by aliens, by Connecticut citizens, by United 
States citizens who are not residents of Connecticut, from 1795 to 1934; the 
present legal provisions for the acquisition of settlement; the legal evolution of 
town and state care of the poor, 1795-1934; and a digest of all settlement laws, 


1795-1934. 

The Board’s public welfare studies under way include: (1) ‘Population 
Trends in Connecticut and Metropolitan Areas’’; (2) ‘Relief and Economic 
Trends in Connecticut”; and (3) a survey of recreation in Connecticut compris- 
ing (a) public (state and local) and private recreational facilities, and (5) the 
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recreational habits of urban residents as indicated by a sampling of the popula- 
tion of five selected cities. 

Delaware.—The State Board of Charities in co-operation with the State 
Board of Education is completing a survey to determine the number of depend- 
ent children now being cared for in the state of Delaware. 

District of Columbia.—The Board of Public Welfare lists the following re- 
search studies which have been completed during the year: (1) “Survey of Hous- 
ing Conditions among 6,595 Relief Families”; (2) “Relief Policies as Revealed by 
a Detailed Analysis of the Case Records of 7,368 Families’; (3) “Analysis of 
Qualifications and Characteristics of the Case-Working Staff’’; (4) “Outline of a 
Tentative Plan for Social Insurance for the District of Columbia.” The research 
studies projected include: (1) “Vocational Opportunities for Washington High 
School Students”; (2) “Survey of Health Program for School Children”; (3) 
“Analysis of Unemployables on Rolls of Public Assistance Division, December 
31, 1934”; (4) “High Points in the National Relief Situation, January 25, 
1935”; (5) “Report on Relative Importance of the District of Columbia as a 
Center for Unemployables Who Received Relief, March 16, 1935.” 

A list of other statistical or research studies now under way or planned fol- 
lows: (1) “Domestic Service and Its Relation to Relief in Washington”; (2) 
“Statistical Report of Incomes and Their Distribution and Wealth and Its Dis- 
tribution in the District of Columbia’’; (3) ‘Analysis of Relief Statistics for the 
District of Columbia by Census Tracts’; (4) “Study of the Maintenance and 
Improvement of Buildings and Grounds Used by the Institutions and Division 
of the Board of Public Welfare of the District of Columbia”; (5) “Study of the 
Relation of Relief to Education among Five Hundred Relief Families”; (6) “In- 
tensive Statistics of Income, Expenditures, Inventories of Furniture, Clothing 
and Other Property, Insurance and Debts.” 

Florida.—The State Board of Public Welfare has issued a report on a state- 
wide survey of Social Welfare in Florida. Part I includes a general review of the 
findings and recommendations with reference to immediate legislative and social 
action needed. Part II contains detailed reports on the following studies: “Fam- 
ilies Receiving Emergency Relief,” ‘Poor Relief in Florida Counties,” “Private 
Family Relief Agencies,” ‘Relief of the Aged Poor,” “Mothers’ Pensions,” “De- 
pendent and Neglected Children Cared for Away from Their Own Homes,” 
“Unmet Needs in Child Care and Protection,” “The Illegitimacy Problem,” 
“Physically Handicapped Children,” “The Mentally Defective,” and “The De- 
linquent Child and the Community.” 

The Department of Research and Statistics of the Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration has the following studies now in progress: (1) ““Community Study of 
Ybor City,’”’ composed of 40,000 people, mainly Cubans, Italians, and Spaniards, 
who have retained the habits, customs, and languages of their respective coun- 
tries and have formed a distinct social unit from the rest of Tampa, (2) “‘Statisti- 
cal Study of Crime in Jacksonville” to cover each case appearing on the dockets 
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of the police, juvenile, criminal, circuit, and federal courts between January 1, 
1928, and December 31, 1934; (3) “Attitude Measurement”’ regarding the reac- 
tion of relief clients to several attitude variables, such as the factor of receiving 
relief and the degree of pauperization of relief clients in various parts of the state. 

Georgia.—The State Department of Public Welfare made two studies during 
1934: (1) A detailed social investigation of individuals in the state eleemosynary 
institutions; and (2) a study of all unemployable cases and institution cases in 
six representative counties of Georgia. At present a study of the Cobb County 
population (of 35,000) is being planned, requiring the filling of a schedule of 
every family in the county and the filling of special schedules for relief cases, 
almshouse cases, state and private institution cases, and the handicapped. 

Illinois —The Emergency Relief Commission has published a report covering 
the following: Part I, “The Relief Organization in Illinois” with a historical 
sketch of the life of the Commission; the changes in structure, organization, and 
policy; and the development of methods and personnel; Part II, “Scope and 
Character of the Relief Problem in Illinois: (a) increase in area covered by the 
Commission; (b) number of cases receiving relief; (c) character of the relief popu- 
lation; (d) amount of funds used; (e) the cost of relief administration, and (f) 
sources of funds; and Part III, “Types of Relief Programs”: (a) the regular un- 
employment relief program, and (b) special programs. 

Indiana.—The State Committee on Governmental Economy submitted a re- 
port to the governor during 1934. Public welfare is treated in one of the sections 
of this report with a view of securing a reorganization of the public welfare ac- 
tivities of the state. A committee has been appointed to attempt the codification 
of the existing child welfare laws. 

The Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind completed a survey of the 2,355 
blind in Indiana during 1934, covering sex, age, place of residence, dependency, 
cause of blindness, and need of relief. 

The State Probation Department made a “Statistical Study of Juvenile and 
Adult Cases Dealt with in Indiana Courts in the Year 1934.” 

Towa —The State Planning Board in its second report presents data on “Pop- 
ulation and Social Trends” which include: (1) an analysis of the population of 
Iowa with respect to age, sex, marital condition, births, deaths, distribution, 
mobility, occupations; and (2) an analysis of the income of the people of Iowa 
with respect to its distribution by industries, geographic divisions, and popula- 
tion classes, its amount per capita, and its trend. The Board also studied 1,000 
inmates of Iowa penal institutions to ascertain the conditions which may have 
been responsible for their criminality or delinquency and “Iowa’s Housing Prob- 
lem.” 

Kansas.—The Emergency Relief Committee has published a Study of Social 
Problems, one of a series of special studies which are being made of social prob- 
lems among persons receiving public assistance, including the social and finan- 
cial costs created by these social problems. 
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Massachusetts —The Department of Public Welfare has a study under way 
aiming at a revision of the state’s welfare laws. 

The Department of Mental Diseases has published the following study: Jn- 
fluence of Size of Family upon the Characteristics of the Mentally Deficient: Survey 
of 20,473 Retarded Children in the Public Schools of Massachusetts, covering the 
intelligence quotient; grade accomplishment in reading, language, and arith- 
metic; number found to be mentally defective or retarded; number of physical 
defects observed; environment; the occurrence of truancy, of conduct problems, 
and of personality traits. 

The Department has also completed the following studies which are not yet 
published: (1) ‘Age Incidence of Mental Diseases in 61,161 First Admissions to 
New York and Massachusetts Mental Hospitals’; (2) ““New Statistical System 
for the Study of Mental Diseases, and Some of the Attained Results”; and (3) 
“Operation of Fernald Traveling School Clinics and Research Possibilities in the 
Accumulated Examinations.” 

The studies listed below are in course of preparation by the Department: (1) 
a broad, general survey of mental diseases in Massachusetts over the period 
1917-33 based upon 100,000 admissions to mental hospitals; (2) an intensive 
study of the clinical manifestations of mental diseases based upon an analysis 
of 20,000 cases; (3) a state-wide survey of the subjects of mental deficiency and 
epilepsy covering 10,000 cases of mental deficiency and 5,000 cases of epilepsy 
admitted to public institutions in Massachusetts for the period 1917-33; and 
(4) an intensive study of the clinical manifestations associated with mental de- 
ficiency based upon an analysis of 3,200 cases admitted to the Wrentham State 
School. 

Michigan.—The State Planning Commission’s report—Michigan Public 
Works, Inventory and Program—contains a section dealing with sociological re- 
lationships covering (a) relief, (b) unemployment, and (c) occupations. 

Minnesota.—The State Planning Board has made studies touching upon 
‘Welfare Institutions,’ ‘‘Emergency Relief Administration,” and ‘Public 
Health.” 

Missouri.—The State Children’s Bureau has completed and published A 
Field Study of the Adjustment of 280 Wards of the State in Free Foster Homes. 

The Bi-Partisan Advisory Board, which has charge of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the Missouri eleemosynary and penal institutions, completed two 
studies: (1) a psychological survey of the inmates of the State Penitentiary; and 
(2) a survey covering the industrial set-up and job analysis of the Hadley Voca- 
tional School. 

In A Review of the Civil Works Administration of Missouri appears a section 
on Relief and Unemployment in Missouri prior to November 15, 1933, and a 
section on “Women’s Work,” which includes public welfare studies on child wel- 
fare, crippled children, and recreational activities. 

New Hampshire-—The Bureau of Juvenile Research, working in co-operation 
with several state departments, will have completed during the year the follow- 
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ing studies: (1) prevention of juvenile delinquency through community reor- 
ganization; and (2) a state-wide study of problem children, grades 5-8. It is 
planned to extend this survey to include children of kindergarten and public 
school age inclusive of the grades 1-4. This Bureau also is conducting studies 
aiming at the reorganization of the state’s juvenile court and domestic relations 
court procedures. 

New Jersey—The Department of Institutions and Agencies has published 
the following studies during the year: (1) General Hospital Survey, 1934, giving 
figures on the extent and cost of hospital service in New Jersey with special refer- 
ence to hospital care of the indigent; (2) Directory of Social Welfare Institutions 
and Agencies, describing the social and health work resources in the various com- 
munities of New Jersey; (3) New Jersey’s Experience with Old Age Relief, 1933- 
1934, containing a sociological study of 20,000 recipients of old age relief; (4) 
New Jersey Jail and Workhouse Survey, 1934—A Statistical Analysis, describing 
trends in commitments for the period 1928-33 and containing census of the 
prisoners on hand December 31, 1933, giving their type of detention, offense, and 
time served and personal characteristics; (5) A Report on a Survey of Probation 
in New Jersey, published by the School of Public and International Affairs, 
Princeton University, containing figures on the probation activities of adults and 
juveniles in New Jersey courts compiled by the Department. 

The following studies are under way: (1) county residence and cost of main- 
tenance of persons in state institutions, 1934; (2) social welfare expenditures 
through municipalities, counties, and the state, 1934; (3) child welfare in New 
Jersey, representing a state-wide census of children under the care of child-caring 
institutions and agencies; (4) mental hygiene clinic study, analyzing the extent 
to which the clinic recommendations have been carried out in individual cases; 
(5) blind relief study, analyzing the individual characteristics of 2,500 visually 
handicapped; (6) almshouse and welfare house study, noting trends in the ad- 
missions over a period and a census of the population under care on December 
31, 1933; (7) poor relief study, giving a historical perspective of the develop- 
ment of poor relief administration in New Jersey; (8) five-year-trend in commit- 
ments to state penal and correctional institutions, describing current changes in 
the number and characteristics of persons committed by the courts to the state’s 
penal and correctional institutions; (9) study of the mental levels and psychi- 
atric conditions of inmates of state penal and correctional institutions in relation 
to offense, nativity, and grade in school; (10) study of the social and personal 
factors involved in the community adjustment of 20,000 persons paroled from 
state penal and correctional institutions; (11) study of “Sentencing Practices in 
the Criminal Courts of New Jersey”; (12) Trenton delinquency area study; (13) 
study of the relation of housing and crime, based upon an analysis of the com- 
munity housing condition of 2,000 persons now in state penal and correctional 
institutions. 

The Crippled Children’s Commission has undertaken the following studies 
during the year: (1) a survey of 7,239 cases of physically handicapped children 
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fourteen years of age and under to ascertain how many have received, and how 
many would be in need of, vocational guidance and training; (2) a survey of in- 
fantile paralysis cases reported during the past four years left in a crippling con- 
dition but no longer under supervision of the proper doctor or surgeon for the 
purpose of re-directing them for examination to prevent deformities; (3) a sur- 
vey of birth cases with deformities reported during the past four years in order 
to re-direct to physicians those whose conditions have not been previously cor- 
rected. 

The State Emergency Relief Administration has completed the following re- 
search studies: (1) shelter problems of 5,000 relief families with data secured 
from landlords, renting agents, home owners, and building and loan associations; 
and (2) “Neighbors in Need,” an analysis of the history, problems, and social 
status of 10,000 relief families. 

The State Planning Board in its forthcoming report is contemplating to deal 
with “social-economic considerations in state growth and development.” 

New York.—The Department of Social Welfare lists the following statistical 
and social research studies completed or under way during the year: (1) ‘““Dem- 
onstration Project for the Development of Comprehensive Statistics of Welfare 
Administration.” This will include monthly and annual statistical reports from 
social agencies and institutions under the supervision of the State Department 
of Social Welfare from October 1, 1932, through September 30, 1933. (2) ‘“The 
History of Public Welfare in New York State,” from 1609 to date, recording all 
important developments within the welfare field to the changing political, social, 
and economic pattern, historical and contemporary. (3) “Sociological Factors 
in Adult Dependency,” based upon first admissions to county and city homes in 
the state. (4) “Trends in Volume of Hospital Service in New York State.” (5) 
“Trends in Volume of Child Dependency in New York State.” (6) “Trends in 
Valuation of Hospital Property between 1900-1932.” (7) “Sociological Factors 
in Old Age Dependency,” covering 10,641 persons whose applications for old age 
allowance were approved during 1932, and 9,832 persons who were denied such 
allowance during the year. (8) “A Sociological Study of 3,501 State Non-Resi- 
dent and Alien Poor Removed from New York during the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1933,” aiming to throw some light on the composition of the group, 
types of problems presented, and trends in volume and cost of services rendered. 

The Division for the Blind of the New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare has undertaken three research projects during the year: (1) a census and 
survey of the blind of Brooklyn, including an appraisal of the work of the three 
largest organizations for the blind with recommendations for extension and co- 
ordination of the services available; (2) a study made in co-operation with Co- 
lumbia University to ascertain the needs for vocational training and guidance for 
blind students and for adults; and (3) a diagnostic classification of more than 
5,000 medical reports on eye conditions with a view to further study of certain 
diagnoses, etiology, topographic classification in relation to age groups, and the 
efiect on education, employment, etc. 
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The Department of Mental Hygiene has published the following research 
studies during 1934: Hereditary and Environmental Factors in the Causation of 
Dementia Praecox and Manic-Depressive Psychoses; Do Mendelian Laws Apply 
to the Inheritance of Manic-Depressive Psychoses?; Family Stock of Dementia 
Praecox Patients; Comparative Studies of the Prevalence of Mental Disease among 
Relatives of Patients and among the General Population; The Prevalence of Mental 
Diseases among the Urban and Rural Populations of New York State; Mortality 
among Patients with Mental Disease; Statistical Review of Occupational Therapy 
in New York Civil State Hospitals, 1933. The Department has revised the Statis- 
tical Manual for Use of Institutions for Epileptics, and edited statistical manuals 
for the use of hospitals for mental disease and for institutions for mental defec- 
tives. 

The studies listed below have been completed by the Department of Mental 
Hygiene but are not yet published: “Family Care of Mental Patients; Mental 
Disease as a Public Health Problem”’; ‘The Relation of Occupational Therapy 
to Medicine” ; “Trends in Outcome of General Paresis”’; ““Mental Disease among 
Negroes in New York State”; “‘A Statistical Study of Age in Relation to Mental 
Disease’’; and “Mental Disease in New York State according to Nativity and 
Parentage.” The following research studies are under way: “History of Care of 
Insane in New York State”; ‘““Mental Disease in New York State among Select- 
ed Foreign-born Groups”; “Mental Disease in New York State according to 
Race”; ‘“Mental Disease among Foreign-born Jews in New York State”; ‘‘En- 
vironmental Factors in the Causation of Manic-Depressive Psychoses and De- 
mentia Praecox.”’ 

The State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration has prepared the 
following research bulletins during the past year: (1) Relief Activities of City and 
County Welfare Districts in Co-operation with the State Temporary Emergency Re- 
lief Administration—N ovember 1, 1931, to December 31, 1933; (2) Home Relief 
Standards. Comparative Study of Home Relief and Work Relief in Nine Districts; 
(3) Social Service Personnel in Local Public Relief Administration; (4) Social 
Service Exchanges and Central Indexes in Up-State Districts. 

In State Planning for New York, a summary report issued by the New York 
State Planning Board, a chapter is devoted to “Housing and Local Planning,” 
and one on “The Population” gives an analysis of population trends from 1900 
to 1930, and charts the probable trend to 1960. 

North Dakota.—Revenue Receipts and Governmental-Cost Payments of County 
Governments is the title of a survey made by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration for North Dakota. This report contains detailed statements on: 
governmental-cost payments of county governments for charities; for hospitali- 
zation of insane, feeble-minded, and tuberculous in the year ending June 30, 1932, 
and June 30, 1934. 

Ohio.—The Department of Public Welfare, through its Division of Charities, 
published during 1934 Child Training—A Manuol for Foster Parents. 
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A special committee has been appointed by the governor to conduct a survey 
to achieve a more economical administration of the state government. 

Oregon.—The Child Welfare Commission has issued the following: (1) Re- 
port of the Governor’s Interim Commission on Public Health and Welfare; and (2) 
Report of the Oregon Commission on Relief. 

Pennsylvania.—The Department of Welfare has published a comprehensive 
study of Poor Relief Administration in Pennsylvania. 

Other studies include: Report on State Aid to Private Charitable Institutions 
and Agencies; Prison Report 1931-1934; Report on Prison Industries; and Hand- 
book of State Institutions. 

The Council for the Blind has two studies under way: (1) the “employabil- 
ity” of blind persons (who are capable of useful occupation, whether or not that 
occupation brings in actual financial returns); and (2) a statistical study of the 
causes of blindness of 5,900 persons receiving blind pensions. The Conservation 
of Vision Division of the Council currently is making studies of vision standards 
and conditions affecting vision in the public schools. 

The Preliminary Report of the State Planning Board contains a section deal- 
ing with “Public Social Welfare,” and touches upon the following phases: men- 
tal health; child welfare; services and care of special groups (aged, physically 
handicapped); correctional institutions; and probation. 

South Carolina.—The State Emergency Relief Administration has the follow- 
ing social research studies under way or planned: a housing study in rural areas 
covering living conditions and overcrowding; a part-time farming and industrial 
study in three counties in the state; an occupancy rental study in the city of 
Charleston; and a study of movement of population on relief rolls in eight coun- 
ties. 

Utah.—The Juvenile Court Commission has under way two studies dealing 
with maladjustment problems of children and relief needs of families which are 
not now being provided through existing relief and social service agencies in two 
of the urban areas, Ogden and Logan. 

The State Emergency Relief Administration has completed a “Study of Old 
Age Dependency in Utah and the Provision for Its Care.” There is under way a 
“Study of the Statistics of the Latter Day Saints Church To Ascertain Trend in 
Dependency and Relief Expenditures in the Counties of Utah during the Five 
Years, 1929 to 1933 Inclusive,”’ with special reference to the trend of private re- 
lief in the communities before the depression, and the changes that took place 
following the inauguration of the Public Emergency Relief Program. 

Virginia.—The Department of Public Welfare has completed during 1934 the 
following: (1) “The Public Welfare Function of Government in Virginia”; (2) 
a brief analysis of social legislation and other laws applicable to the newly organ- 
ized state-wide trial justice cou~ts published under the title Good Morning, 
Judge; (3) the Commission on I determinate Sentence, Probation, Parole and 
Good Time Allowance, of which the Commissioner of Public Welfare was the 
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chairman, filed a report with the Virginia Legislature of 1934; and (4) an analysis 
of public welfare laws since 1928 has been made. 

The following studies are either in the process of completion or have been 
completed but not published: (1) summary of public welfare and social work in 
Virginia, containing statistical and other information regarding public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies and institutions in the state published in the Biennial Re- 
port of the State Department of Public Welfare for the Two Years Ending June 30, 
1935; (2) a critical analysis of the jail system in Virginia, with recommendations 
regarding possible changes, including a review of the jail systems in other states; 
(3) a brief study of the emergency relief activities in Virginia, 1930-33, including 
the Drought Relief Commission, Unemployment Relief Committee, and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation emergency relief committee activities; and (4) 
a statistical analysis of women in Virginia jails for the year ending June 30, 1933, 
and a study of recidivism in city jails in Virginia for the year ending June 30, 
1934, made in co-operation with the William and Mary Extension, Richmond 
School of Social Work. 

Washington.—The State Emergency Relief Administration has published a 
report on Public Relief in Washington 1853-1933—containing sections on (a) 
statutory provisions for poor relief, mothers’ pensions, indigent soldiers’ relief, 
old age pensions, and relief of the indigent blind 1853-1933; and (b) expenditures 
for poor relief, mothers’ pensions, and indigent soldiers’ relief, 1898-1933. 

The State Planning Council has undertaken a study, “Public Welfare in 
Washington,” covering the following ground: unemployment relief; relief in the 
counties (mothers’ aid, aged, blind, almshouses, etc.); child welfare (juvenile 
court and private agencies for child welfare, etc.); detention of delinquents and 
criminals and prevention of delinquency; institutional treatment of special 
classes (mentally diseased, defective, blind, deaf, etc.); state administration of 
social services; financing of public welfare; and public welfare in other states. 

Wisconsin.—In A Study of Wisconsin—Its Resources, Its Physical, Social and 
Economic Background, issued by the Regional Planning Committee, is a section 
dealing with “Population”: its growth and movements, occupational trends, 
employment, relief, and economic status. 


CANADA 


British Columbia.—The Superintendent of Welfare lists the following reports 
completed during 1934: (1) “Annual Report of the Mothers’ Pensions Depart- 
ment for the Year 1933-1934,” in typewritten form, giving statistical informa- 
tion respecting families on allowance during the past year, with the preliminary 
account of the general progress of the work and the development of a visiting 
service on a social welfare basis. (2) “Annual Report of the Neglected Children’s 
Department for the Year 1933-1934,” in typewritten form, giving very largely 
statistical information respecting the number of children in care in the various 
children’s aid societies, in private homes, and elsewhere. This also includes in- 
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formation respecting adoptions carried out during the year. (3) “Annual Report 
of the Unmarried Mothers Branch for the Year 1933-1934,” in typewritten 
form, giving statistical information respecting cases coming to the attention of 
this Department, and collections made. (4) Proceedings of a special depart- 
mental conference of all branches dealing with the health and welfare services of 
the province such as tuberculosis, mental hygiene, social assistance, child wel- 
fare, homes for the aged and incurable, industrial schools, etc. This is available 
in mimeographed form and consists of a series of round-table discussions led by 
various departmental heads, outlining methods of administration in their par- 
ticular field, and problems of intra-departmental co-operation. (5) A draft bill 
of state health insurance for consideration during the ensuing year, available in 
printed form. This contains an outline of the proposed state health insurance 
act, which is to come up for discussion at the next session of the legislature in 
February and March, 1936, and which is the first bill of its kind to be brought 
down in Canada. 

Studies planned for the ensuing year consist very largely of the usual annual 
reports as above mentioned with a special study of the situation respecting 
mothers’ pensions to be incorporated in the annual report for the year 1934 and 
1935. 

Ontario.—The Department of Public Welfare has completed a study of the 
reformatory institutions for juveniles in the province, together with the causes 
of delinquency and methods of dealing with same. 


NEw JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON 


PRISONS FOR THE POOR 


Imprisonment in Default of Payment of Fines and Other Sums of Money. 
Report of the Departmental Committee, Great Britain. Cmd. 4649. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. ix+96. 1s. 6d. 

The Scandal of Imprisonment for Debt. By J. D. Unwin. London: Simp- 
kin Marshall, Ltd., 1935. Pp. v+256. 7s. 6d. 

These two volumes have great interest for social workers as well as for 
students of judicial and criminal law reform in the United States; for British 
legislation has in many respects served as a reassuring guide to those in this 
country who are constantly reminded of the cost in human misery entailed by 
the present procedures. The British Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 1873 
gave a model, which has been studied by American jurists, of a unified high 
court. Partly out of this example and partly out of our own experience, pro- 
grams of structural unification are being worked out in a number of the states. 
However, these reports, which have to do with the cases of men who are still 
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imprisoned for non-payment of money owed, show how little influence the unifi- 
cation of the high court has had on the lowest courts—the “courts of summary 
jurisdiction,” with which the great body of the poorer people come in contact. 
There has been a long struggle to extricate ourselves from certain brutalities of 
the earlier law, and “imprisonment for debt’’ is forbidden by the constitutions of 
all the states as it has been outlawed in Great Britain. This does not mean, 
however, that imprisonment for non-payment of money owed has been out- 
lawed. 

The first of these volumes has to do with persons imprisoned because they 
have been found guilty of some minor offense for which a fine is held to be the 
appropriate penalty. But if they cannot pay the fine and are then imprisoned 
for non-payment, it may well be said that they are in prison because of their 
poverty. 

Besides those who have not paid their fine, there are other men sent to prison 
because they have failed to provide payments ordered for the support of their 
wives and children (the problem of “maintenance orders”), or because they 
have failed to provide for their children born out of wedlock (“affiliation 
orders”). Another group includes those who have failed to pay their “rates” 
(local taxes), and this failure may well be due to poverty. 

While this policy of imprisonment for “non-payment” of various kinds seems 
both stupid and cruel, the situation has been greatly improved in the last 
twenty years. In the matter of imprisonment for non-payment of fines, for 
example, there was no remedial legislation prior to 1879, when the courts were 
authorized (the Summary Jurisdiction Act), though not required, to allow the 
accused time to find the required amount and to accept instalment payments, or 
to let the defendant give security. Little happened, however, as the result of this 
legislation, as the courts did not take advantage of the discretion given them. In 
1914 there was further legislation (the Criminal Justice Administration Act) 
requiring the courts of summary jurisdiction, when fining poor persons, to grant 
time for payment. It also authorized accepting instalment payments. One 
effect of this legislation was a marked reduction in the number of persons im- 
prisoned for non-payment of fines. In 1913, for example, 75,152 persons were 
imprisoned for non-payment of fines; in 1932, the number so imprisoned had 
fallen to 11,244; in addition, 9,172 other persons were sentenced for non-pay- 
ment of sums due in respect to affiliation orders, wife-maintenance orders, 
and non-payment of rates. 

The Committee makes clear that there are three elements of difficulty. First, 
the isolated character of the lower courts, which are “‘separate local institutions 
rather than related parts of one organization, such as the Higher Court.”’ There 
are 1,044 police courts in England. These courts are separate from other courts, 
and the judicial organization is separate from the police. The results of this 
isolation are disastrous to the accused, who may be legitimately in another 
jurisdiction. A second factor is the general character of the clerk’s office, which 
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is so constituted as to facilitate the resort to imprisonment. To get away from 
the fee system, it was provided half a century or more ago that the clerk should 
receive a specified amount from one source, and no supplementary payments. 
He is, therefore, often given an allowance none too generous, without provision 
for assistance or office expenses. He may be only a part-time official because he 
has private practice as a solicitor, or because he is clerk of several neighboring 
courts. In either case, the pressure is toward reducing or holding down the 
duties of his office, and the modest services that might save the accused from 
imprisonment are not rendered. 

The warden of Cambridge University Settlement contributes to the discus- 
sion a study of the men in prison. Mr. Unwin’s report upon his study of the 
men in the London Debtors’ Prison is both sympathetic and intelligent. The 
men who had not paid maintenance or affiliation orders or their “rates” tell the 
story of how it all happened. The stories are told with great sympathy and un- 
derstanding, yet with a clear appreciation of the focus of responsibility. Both 
the Committee and Mr. Unwin agree that the courts should be given enlarged 
resources in the form of assistants (Americans would say well-trained social 
workers), who could investigate for the court the situation of an accused person 
and who could, in the case of both young and old, maintain relationships of co- 
operation and quasi-guardianship, assisting those given time in which to pay; 
and more adequate compensation for the clerk with an allowance for assistance 
and office expenses, with the requirement that the clerk be a full-time official. 

To Mr. Unwin it is of great importance that changes be made in the law, so 
that those mitigating arrangements now possible shall be compulsory; that is, 
that the discretion possessed since 1864 be replaced by requiring the court to 
take cognizance of the prisoner’s situation. 

He recommends the abolition of imprisonment for non-payment of fines, the 
reorganization of the court in relation to the whole system, and the reconstitu- 
tion of the clerk’s office, requiring full-time service, providing for assistance and 
office expenses, securing the services of true case-work character, and then rec- 
ognizes certain changes in the law with reference to these liabilities, which it 
is hardly necessary to discuss here. 

SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


Slum and Low Rent Public Housing. Hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, United States Senate, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
First Session. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. 
Pp. 226. 
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Slums and Blighted Areas in the United States. By Ep1ra ELMER Woop 
(Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Housing Division 
Bulletin No. 1). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
Pp. xi+126. 

The Federal Public Housing Bill (S. 2392), which was before the last session 
of Congress and which was not passed, was discussed in the Senate Hearings of 
last June. This bill, which was introduced by Senator Wagner, would have 
made housing a permanent responsibility of the federal government; it was 
intended “to promote the public health, safety, and welfare by providing for 
the elimination of insanitary and dangerous housing conditions, to relieve con- 
gested areas, to aid in the construction and supervision of low-rental dwelling 
accommodations, and to further national industrial recovery through the em- 
ployment of labor and materials.” 

The main provisions of the bill included:(1) the establishment in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a Division of Housing under the supervision of a director in 
whom are vested all the powers and duties; (2) the transference to the newly 
created division, whose personnel is to be subject to civil service laws, all the 
activities of the Housing Division of the Public Works Administration; (3) the 
promotion of slum clearance and low-cost housing by loans and grants to local 
public-housing bodies up to the amount of 30 per cent of the cost of labor and 
materials; (4) the prohibition of federal action unless “no responsible local 
public-housing body exists.” An appropriation of $800,000,000 was proposed 
for the carrying-out of the purposes of the Act. 

The hearings on the Wagner Housing Bill bring together some valuable testi- 
mony on the subject of housing from representatives of the National Public 
Housing Conference and from representatives of the fields of social work, public 
health, and labor. In general, there was evidenced from the testimony a willing 
acceptance of the proposal to create a Housing Division as a permanent part of 
our government structure, but considerable difference of opinion existed as to 
whether this should be an independent office or a branch of an already estab- 
lished department. The question whether the housing problem is basically a 
local or a federal responsibility was also discussed. The inadequacy of the pro- 
posed 30 per cent grant was admirably shown by Milton Lowenthal, director of 
the Housing Study Guild, in his presentation of statistical data dealing with the 
extent of subsidy required to provide minimum housing for the low-income 
group. Miss Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and Catherine Bauer, representing the 
Labor Housing Conference of Philadelphia, pointed out the danger of inter- 
preting the bill so as to limit housing projects to slum clearance only. Objection 
was made also to the curtailment of grants to limited-dividend corporations, the 
claim being made that private initiative would be completely stifled. Perhaps the 
most colorful testimony was that of a mother living in the lower East Side New 
York, who vividly portrayed the hardships endured by “slum dwellers,” de- 
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scribed their interest in better housing conditions, and pleaded for govern- 
mental intervention. Opposition to all the principles involved in the bill came 
only from the representatives of real estate owners and dealers, who attacked 
the bill on the ground of constitutionality and voiced the fear that ‘private 
ownership will be eliminated from the field of real estate.”’ 

Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, a well-known authority on housing conditions and 
housing reform, has prepared the first official publication for the Housing 
Division of Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. The bulletin 
presents the long-standing need for slum clearance and urges with unanswerable 
pictures of present-day conditions the necessity of rehousing low-income groups. 
Dr. Wood points out the evil effect of bad housing on health, morals, safety, and 
general welfare. As conclusive evidence of the vast extent of bad housing and 
of its close relationship to bad health, delinquency, and low standards of family 
life, the results of various surveys made in fifteen large American cities by local 
commissions and other agencies are briefly summarized. The very important 
findings of the real property inventory of 1934, made in sixty-four representa- 
tive cities under the supervision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, are also discussed. Thoughtful consideration is also given to the impossi- 
bility of meeting the needs of the slum-dweller through private enterprise, 
whether for maximum profit or voluntarily restricted to a limited dividend. 
Existing housing evils, according to Dr. Wood, are clearly the result of leaving 
to private enterprise the handling of the situation; only action by public authori- 
ties—federal, state, and local—can correct the condition. The satisfactory 
results achieved by several English cities and by The Hague in eliminating slums 
and providing new accommodations for the displaced tenants, are described. 
The appended list of housing surveys, which have been made in this country, is 


a helpful reference. 
Mary ZAHROBSKY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Social Insurance in 1934. Reprinted from the International Labour Office 

Year-Book, 1934-35 (Geneva, 1935). Pp. 203-73. 

This summary of what happened in the social-insurance field begins with 
Argentina and ends with Uruguay. The summary for the United States includes 
state old age pension legislation, the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934, which 
has since been held unconstitutional, and the new act of 1935, which is on the 
road to a court review, and the proposals of the Cabinet Committee on Social 
Security as embodied in the President’s message of 1935. This excellent and 
timely summary for the United States gives the American reader confidence 
in the summaries for other countries. In the concluding paragraphs on how in- 
surance stands the report points out: 
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The depression had dangerously undermined the financial foundations of social in- 
surance, for the revenues of the schemes diminished with every fall in the number of 
persons employed and therefore required to contribute. Nor was this the only cause of 
loss: wages were cut, so that the contribution total gradually grew less; the authorities 
reduced their subsidies; and the income from invested reserves also decreased. All this 
was accompanied by a sharp rise in expenses, for the demands of the out-of-work in- 
sured forced benefits—and especially invalidity pensions—to a height above all expecta- 
tion. To restore the balance, or at least to reduce the discrepancy between income and 
expenditure, a policy of cuts and economy had to be adopted; and it was the onerous 
task of the legislator on insurance and the bodies operating it to bring their institutions’ 
finances back to health while respecting acquired rights and maintaining essential 
benefits. Many were the consolidation measures taken in 1934; but all that can be 
done here is, leaving aside administrative regulations and the provisions of internal 
rules, to refer to legislative changes: these included the financial reconstruction of 
pension insurance in Germany; the restoration of budgetary equilibrium in the sickness 
and maternity schemes of Czechoslovakia; a reform of the corresponding insurance in 
Poland; and the financial consolidation of the occupational invalidity and old-age 
schemes in Uruguay by the raising and standardisation of contribution rates... . . 

The steady increase in the length of human life is usually invoked as militating 
against such a reduction; while the resulting provision for a larger number of elderly 
workers and the consequent liberation of posts for the young is regarded as an argument 
in its favour. Despite opposition, vigorous measures to lower the pensionable age were 
actually taken in a few countries: it must suffice here to refer to the most far-reaching— 
the introduction of “social pensions” in the Czechoslovak salaried employees’ insurance 
scheme. These pensions are granted after a year’s unbroken unemployment to men of 
56 and women of 54, provided they are engaged in no gainful occupation whatever, in 
employment or on their own account; while, as a rider, the old-age pensions hitherto 
automatically granted to men of 65 and women of 60, are made conditional—that is, 
they become payable only if the pensioner ceases insurable employment... . . 

The year 1934 was one of planning and preparation, as well as of consolidation and 
action. The countries which had let themselves drift, one after another, into a state of 
lethargy, stifling initiative and spreading panic in its place, recovered their senses; and 
men returned to the habit of viewing existent obstacles realistically, neither exaggerating 
nor minimising their seriousness. 

The spread of the conviction, now generally held, that a remedy for economic up- 
heavals must be systematically sought and applied, as far as possible in advance, has 
thrown into relief a truth which promoters of social insurance had already recognised; 
this is, that no efficacious protection can be obtained except by means of solidarity, 
and that such solidarity must be secured on the lines of a well-founded plan. The hard- 
learned lessons of the depression have won more credit for this truth, and today a pro- 
gramme of economic recovery or reconstruction is inconceivable without a system of 
social security providing for a wide and just distribution of consuming power and pro- 
tecting the workers and their families against the risks of life. 

This conviction lies behind the message which the President of the United States of 
America sent to Congress in June, 1934. Mr. Roosevelt then expounded his programme 
for economic and social action, of which security is the essential aim (pp. 269-72). 
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CIVIL WORKS ADMINISTRATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Civil Works Administration Program in Pennsylvania, November, 1933— 
March 31, 1934. Report of the Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Works Administration of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, April, 1934. Pp. 
132+19. Mimeographed. 

This report, which was prepared by Eric H. Biddle, former state administra- 
tor of F.C.W.A. in Pennsylvania, is not confined to a discussion of Civil Works 
Administration alone but is also concerned, in Section I, with the history of un- 
employment relief in Pennsylvania prior to the inauguration of the C.W.A. pro- 
gram. 

From the standpoint of the person who is interested in the theory and phi- 
losophy of work relief and in securing some light on the question: Is work relief 
practical from a social and economic point of view? the supplementary report, 
prepared by Mr. Roger F. Evans in the summer of 1933, on “The Place of Work 
in Unemployment Relief” and included as one chapter in Section I of the 
larger document, is exceedingly thought provoking. Mr. Evans concludes, for 
instance, that “relief is as necessary as work is desirable, but conditioning one 
on the other leads only into a deepening morass and defeats our purpose by com- 
plicating, enlarging and perpetuating the very relief problem that we have every 
need to simplify and reduce.’’ He lays down some excellent criteria for a good 
work relief program, but since the attainment of these standards is practically 
impossible under actual working conditions, the logical conclusion is that work 
relief is generally an unsound relief measure. 

In the larger report Mr. Biddle holds thai despite the inefficiencies caused by 
the haste in setting up the program in Pennsylvania, C.W.A. was nevertheless a 
“magnificent experiment” in which ability and willingness, not need, became the 
primary basis for work, and in which skilled workers were given due considera- 
tion. 

The C.W.A. program re-emphasized the need for civil service in the state and 
federal employment offices, for in some cases political pressure resulted in favor- 
itism being shown in the selection of workers. 

The extensive safety program, the special provision for injured workers while 
they were waiting for their workmen’s compensation payments, the establish- 
ment in each county of grievance committees and of wage rate advisory com- 
mittees are of special significance. 

MARGARET COCHRAN BRISTOL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S PRISON INDUSTRIES 


Report on Prison Industries in Pennsylvania. F. HERBERT CooPeER, Direc- 
tor of Survey. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 
fare, Prison Labor Division. Harrisburg, January, 1934. Pp. 60. 

The letter of transmittal of this report indicates that a survey committee was 
appointed by the Secretary of Welfare of Pennsylvania which began work in 
January, 1933. The director of the survey undertaken by the committee was 
F. Herbert Cooper. The names of the survey committee are unfortunately 
omitted, which must reduce the value of its recommendations to citizens of 
Pennsylvania. 

The report contains a review of prison industries in the state by B. L. Scott, 
who is director of the Bureau of Corrections; a survey of production and the 
principal and potential markets under the state-use system which is established 
by law in Pennsylvania; as well as recommendations for new industries, change 
in location of industries, standardization of products for sale, etc. A paper by 
Harry E. Andrews, the general superintendent of prison industries, on “Prob- 
lems of Management” and one by E. Bruce Dunlap, the director of the Bureau 
of Institutional Management, on “Pennsylvania Institutional Farms,’ are in- 
cluded in the Appendix. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN OPERATION 


Unemployment Insurance Acts (Great Britain): Decisions by the Umpire 
Representing Claims for Benefit, Vol. XIII. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. Pp. 102. 35. 

With unemployment insurance fast becoming a reality in the United States 
social workers will be concerned in the future with details regarding the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation as well as the general arguments in 
favor of this policy. The publication by the British Ministry of Labor of the 
decisions of the umpire regarding unemployment benefit claims are very impor- 
tant to anyone interested in the administrative problems involved. Here, for 
example, are the appeals of individual applicants for benefit whose claims have 
been denied and who have taken advantage of their right of appeal to the Board 
of Referees to ask for a reconsideration of their claims. 

The case summaries in this volume, which is an annual publication, contain 
for every applicant a careful statement of the circumstances of the case. Such 
questions as whether or not the individual applicant meets the statutory qual- 
ifications regarding continuity of unemployment, availability for work, mis- 
conduct, trade disputes, whether or not the applicant has refused to accept 
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offers of suitable employment, whether the applicant has “neglected to avail 
himself of reasonable opportunity of suitable employment,” special problems 
regarding benefits to married women, and other subjects of great interest to 
anyone contemplating the beginning of unemployment insurance administra- 
tion are discussed in the case summaries in this volume. 


A STATISTICAL PATHFINDER 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom, Vol. XIII. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1935. Pp. 350. 15. 


This systematic survey of the statistics appearing in all the official British 
publications is now an annual publication, indispensable to the research worker. 
The present volume, like the earlier ones, has been prepared by the Permanent 
Consultative Committee on Official Statistics, which was set up in 1921 follow- 
ing the recommendations prepared by a cabinet committee published in the 
report on the “Collection and Presentation of Official Statistics.” More than a 
score of government departments, including the Ministry of Health, Ministry of 
Labor, Board of Education, and Office of the Registrar-General, are represented 
on the Consultative Committee. 

Like the earlier volumes, the present report contains an extremely useful 
Subject Index, which contains, for example, nearly six pages of items under the 
general head of “Poor Relief,” and a large number of items under titles such as 
“Unemployment” and “Housing.” In addition, there is a complete list of gov- 
ernment publications covered by the Subject Index. 














CONTRIBUTORS 


Homer Forks, secretary of the New York State Charities Aid Association since 
1893, except for a brief period (1902-3) when he was commissioner of Public 
Charities of New York City, is the only person twice elected president of the 
National Conference of Social Work. He has been the outstanding leader in 
the development of the state departments of Social Welfare, Mental Hygiene, 
and Health in New York State. 

Ronatp C. Davison, whose book The Unemployed is considered the best ac- 
count of the British attack on the problems dealing with unemployment, 
was formerly director of the British Juvenile Labour Exchanges. He left 
this position for a post in the administration of the British Unemployment 
Insurance Act. During the autumn quarter Mr. Davison has given a course 
on British social insurance at the School of Social Service of the University 
of Chicago. He will lecture on the same subject at the institute which is 
being organized for the International Conference of Social Work in London 
next summer. 

Mary Drran, formerly medical social worker with the University of Chicago 
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